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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I oFFEK the following work to public 
notice, with feelings of great intimidation 
and distrust. To an undertaking, at once 
arduous and delicate, I have brought none 
of those advantages most favourable to the 
mechanism of authorship; and in a series of 
narrated observations, over whose dryness 
the graces of fiction shed no extraneous 
charm, I have unavoidably been denied the 
time for leisurely composition. For it was 
necessary, from the nature of the work, in- 
tended to reflect the changeful images of the 
day, and in their true character and colouring, 
“ To catch, if I could, the Cynthias of the minute,” 
to preserve the passing fact in the strength 
of its original occurrence ; to forestall anec- 
dote and anticipate detail, ere the rapid 
current of public events should force them 
through the various channels of society, and 
lessen their value by extending their circu- 
iation. 
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that in the omniscience of its judgment, it 
can stoop 

“ To break a butterfly upon a wheel.” 

It is ilow ivearly nine years since that re- 
view selected me as an example its un- 
sparing severity ; and, deviating from the 
true object of criticism, made its strictures 
Upon one of the most hastily composed and 
insignificant of my early works, a vehicle 
for an unprovoked and wanton attack upon 
the petisonal character and principles of the 
author. The slander thus hurled against a 
young and unprotected female, struggling iu 
a path of no ordinary industry and effort, for 
purpo.ses sanctified by the most sacred feel- 
ings of nature, happily fell hurt less. The 
public of an enlightened age, indulgent to 
the critical errors of pages, compo-sed for its 
amusement, under circumstances, not of 
vanity or choice, but of necessity, has, by its 
countenance and favour, acquitted me of 
those charges under which I was summoned 
before their awful tribunal, and which tend- 
ed to banish the accused from society, and 
her works from circulation : for “ licen- 
tiousness, profligacy, irreverence, blasphemy, 
libertiuism, disloyalty, and atheism,-’ were 
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no venial errors. Placed by that public in 
a definite rank among writers, and in no 
undistinguished circle ot society ; alike as 
uooman and as author, beyond the injury of 
malignant scurrility, whatever form it may 
assume; I would point out to those who 
have yet to struggle through the arduous 
and painful career that I have ran, the 
feebleness of unmerited calumny ; and encou- 
rage those who receive with patience and re- 
signation the awards of dignified and legi- 
timate criticism, to disregard and contemn 
the anonymous slander, with whic;h party 
spirit arms its strictures, under the veil of 
literary justice. 

In thus recurring to the severe chastise- 
ment whicli my early eftorts received from 
the judgment of the Quarterly Review, it 
would be ungrateful to conceal that it placed 

My bane and antidote at once before me,” 

und that in accusing me of “ licentiousness, 
profligacy, irreverence, blasphemy, liber- 
tinism, disloyalty, and atheism,’’ it presented 
a nostrum of universal efficacy, which was 
to transform my vines into virtues, , and to 
*’^^dei’ me, in its .own words, “ not indeed 
u gpod .ufriter of novels, but a useful friend. 
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most vital existence, but far beyond ray li- 
mited sphere enquiry At my request, 
my husband has undertaken to furnish some 
sketches on these points, which form the 
pages of the appendix to the second volume. 

For the authenticity of the great mass of 
anecdotes with which I have endeavoured to 
relieve the weariness of narrative, I can no 
further vouch, than that I obtained them 
from persons distinguished by their rank, 
talents, and high respectability; and that I 
give them as I heard them in the saloon Or 
the boudoir. I have omitted many that 
were doubtful, even though they were amus- 
ing; and I have transcribed few that were 
not corroborated by persons of very different 
principli''' and inlerests. My object was to 
come at the truth, and I trust I have pretty 
generally succeeded. 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The publication of a Third Edition of ‘ France’ 
has enabled its author to correct many errors pf 
typography, which uucontrolable circumstances 
of time and place had introduced into the tormer 
impressions Some, also, of the less pardonable 
mistakes, qitos incuria fudit, have been rectified 
and cancelled ; and it is hoped that the work 
will now prove more worthy to meet the eye of 
that public, whose protection has borne it through 
the fiery ordeal of tactions politics, and reversed 
the decisions of ex /lurte judgments. 

It ntay be expected, that a detailed notice 
should be taken of the calumnies and misrepre- 
sentations, which have oeen launched against 
these volumes, and their author ; but many 
reasons dissuade from the adoption of such a 
course. In the first place, the public have already 
decided the question. The sale of the work has 
kept pace with the persevering malignity of its 
assailants; and .» very marked expression of 
public feeling has condemned the undignified and 
captious censures of its professed detractors. 

There is indeed but one subject upon which it 
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would become the author to touch ; for in all 
that respects mere criticism^ the reader will judge 
for himself; and as for the professional critics, it 
is ‘‘ both safest and best,** 

If wrong to smile, if right to kiss the rod. 

Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And Hwero a sin to rob them of their mite.'^ 

To the accusation, however, of impiety and 
blasphemy, so vehemently urged against this 
work, a reply did seem necessary ; and an answer 
was meditated, as to a point of some consequence 
to public interests ; but recent events have opened 
the eyes of all classes to the scope of such charges, 
to the unparalleled hypocrisy and matchless impu- 
dence with which they have been multiplied, for 
the most abandoned political purposes ; and the 
unpleasant task of self-justification, so humiliating 
in the execution, and so tiresome in the perusal, 
has thus been rendered altogether superfluous. 
The artifice lies open and exposed to view, and 
every honest man, whatever may be his political 
feelings, will join in its execration, as injurious 
to morals, dangerous to the state, and a libel on 
good government. 

That political reflections should be mixed with 
a work like ‘ France,’ was inevitable. A profound 
sense of the fatal consequences attendant upon 
the prevalence of certain opinions influenced the 
author in its composition, and she has given to it 
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the political colouring, which proceeded from 
conviction. She has described what she saw ; 
she has spoken as she felt ; and if her opinions 
are erroneous, they are unbonght and independent. 
She has been represented as anti-national: she 
wished only to give a more social, a more Euro- 
pean turn, to the habitual feelings of her country- 
men. She has been accused of impiety: she bore 
witness only against an hypocritical zeal, and the 
perversion of religion. To the enemies of religious 
freedom and a constitutional government alone 
she has given designed offence; and to them she 
is not disposed to make apology or justification. 
Thus much being premised, the reader is respect- 
fully referred for a very few more particular obser- 
vations to the additional notes ; which have been 
subjoined in sport, or in indignation, according as 
a sense of the vilencss of the attack, or of the 
mischief of its intention, happened to be prevalent 
at the moment of composition. 

T. C. M. 

Kildare Street, Irf Jan. 18 J 8. 
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PEASANTRY. 

L’homme doit pouvoir deployer ses faciiltes, disposer 
de ses richesses, pourvoir k ses hesoins, avec une liberty 
cntifere. L’interCt general dc chaque societe, loin dW- 
donner d’en restreiudre I’excrcice, defend an contraire d’y 
porter atteinte ; et dans cette partie de I’ordre public, le 
scan d’assq|^r a cbacun les droits qu’il tient de la nature 
est encore k la fois la seule politique utile, leseul devoir de 
la puissance sociale, et le seul droit que la volontc generale 
puisse Ifegitimement exercer sur les individus.” 

CoNDORCET, Progris de TEspriti 


i'OL. I. 
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BOOK 1. 


THE PEASANTRY. 

The Peasantry before the Revolution, — Condition of 
the Peasantry arising out of the Revolution. — ■'T/jc 
labourers. — Farmers, — Small Proprietors, — Mili- 
tary Labourers. — Farmer of D* Orsonville.—CoU 
tager of the Vallee of IFOrsai. — Rural Economy, 
— Market Day at Montreuil. — Peasant Dwelling, 
— Morals. — Domestic Manners and Affections.-— 
Religion.— Religious Processions,— Popular Su- 
perstitions. — Diet. — Hospitality. — Mendicity. — 
Charily,, — Costume. — Physiognomy. — The Basque. 
— Summary, 

Political revolution, the inevitable re- 
sult of undue preponderance in some order 
of the state in which it occurs, presents, in 
the moral subversion it occasions, an image 
of those fearful symptoms, by which nature 
in her great volcanic struggles rights herself, 
and vindicates her violated laws; and the 
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convulsions of disorganizing matter best 
typify the throes and efforts of social and 
political dissolutions. Fermentation works 
alike in both ; destructive particles are forced 
to the surface ; much of what is good is 
overwhelmed in the impetuosity of the tor- 
rent ; much of what is bad reigns paramount 
through its hour of necessary agency. The 
evil, however, which caused the explosion, 
is at length removed ; and these tumultuous 
actons, subsiding into quiescence, terminate 
by a necessary causation iti the re-establish- 
ment of harmony and order. A new form 
of things presents itself; new arrangements 
arise out of the elementary wreck of ex- 
hausted systems ; and in political, as in Jia- 
tural science, new facts are inscribed on the 
tables of human experience ; new combina- 
tions extend the sphere of human views ; 
and new lights beam upon the collected mass 
of human knowledge, to correct its theories 
and to fortify its conclusions. 

When the burning floods and frightful ex- 
plosions of Vesuvius poured ruin and deso- 
lation on every object within the sphere of 
its convulsed action, the elder Pliny was seen 
exposing himself to its varied forms of dan- 
ger, in the cause of knowledge, and for the 
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benefit of his species; his spirit soaring in 
sublimity above the wreck of matter, as na- 
ture, with all her awful secrets> stood revealed 
before him. But to the greatest political 
explosion that time has ever witnessed, or 
history recorded ; to the revolution of France, 
few philosophical Plinys have brought their 
cool and unbiasst'd scrutiny. The event 
which has shaken the greatest <lynasties of 
the earth , torn the creed of the most power- 
ful^ religion, subdued opinions coeval with 
record, and weakened ties twisted with the 
very instine.ts of nature, has rarely beeW' 
viewed through any medium, but that of 
passion, or discussed in any language, but 
that of prejudice. 

It has, indeed, in its progress, been con- 
templated with well-merited horror. It has 
dazzled the visionary, it has frightened the 
timid. The oppressor and the oppressed 
have alike turned its events to their purpose ; 
to exhibit it as a warning, or to seize upon it 
as an example. But while history with her 
impartial testimony exposes the causes of the 
French revolution, in the incrcasinsc abuses of 
the governftient, and in the consequent de- 
moralization of the people, its effects on the^; 
nation, out of who.se wrongs it arose, arc only 
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t<i be estimated in the interior of society, and 
in the detailed minutiae of every-day exist- 
ence. It is by an intimate acquaintance 
with the changes impressed upon all the vari- 
ous conditions and classes of the population, 
that its good and evil can alone be appre- 
ciated *, and when prejudice disfigures, and 
polic}’^ misrepresents, philanthropy will ex- 
ultingly point to domestic ameliorations, 
and pliilosophy triumph in the justification 
of her theories. 

Liberty and property,’^ says Voltaire, 

is the cry of the English ; it is the cry of 
nature and he adds, in his own peculiar 
Style, Tl vaut mieux que St. George ct mon 
droit', St. Denis et mont joic'^ To the op- 
pressed and miserable peasantry of France 
all' natural expression was denied. With 
every feeling of humanity violated, with every 
social institute perverted, they had learned 
by experience that complaint was unavailing, 
and resistance ruin.^ An event, however, 
- — 1 *- — ^ — 

• Sec Jjcs Dictionnaires des. Fiefs de M. do Tremiti- 
tlille, et dc Renaudon. 

The resistance made in. L<a Bretagne, under the reign 
of Louis XIV. to the tyranny and insupportable exact- 
ions of the government, was punished with a severity 
that approached to extermiruAion ! The city of Rennes 
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occurred, wliich, forwarded by their wrongs, 
was destined to work their redemption ; and 
the total overthrow of that frightful system 
of feudality, which had so long crushed them 
into slavery, was among the first and best 
works of the revolution. To form a just idea 
of the magnitude and proportions of the 
giant structure, as it stood, frowning over 
the waste it had occasioned, the production 
of a few scattered fragments will suffice; 
nor is any minute detail of its complicated 
deformities necessary to excuse or to justify 
the reaction, which followed evils so harshly 
inflicted, and so patiently sustained. 

The corvke (which, in giving France such 
noble roads, robbed the peasant of his sole 
possessions, his time and his labour) tore 
him not unfrequently from his family and 
home to labour in a distant province ; nor 
were the direct evils belonging to this sys- 
tem the only means of oppression to its vic- 
tims. The corvee, in the hands of petty ty- 
ranny, became a convenient instrument to 
hold out as a threat, or to inflict as a punish- 


was nearly depopulated ; and the troops were every where 
let loose^ to commit ^very species of violence on die de- 
fenceless ialmbitants. 
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ment ; and occasionally it was even applied 
to remove an uncomplying husband or vigi-* 
lant father from the protection of his family, 
and the'vindicatiou of his honor. 

The droit de chasse^ while it ravaged the 
fields, destroying the full half of their pro- 
duce, estimated the life of a hare above the 
liberty of a man ; and where waht alforded 
sucli irresistible impulses to violate its enact- 
ments, bound its victims, for a conventional 
offence, to the oar of a galley. 

The droit coutumier^ or code of customary 


^ When 1 had a house at Epinay, sur said an 

finglisli friend of mine, who resided in France before the 
Revolution, I observed every day a large water cart 
brought from the river to the house of the Marechal 
D’Aubeterre, who resided near me, and drawn by six men 
in harness. On enquiry, I found that these yoke-mates 
had killed some of the marshars game, and that he had 
thus commuted their sentence, Instead of removing them 
from their femilies to the gailies at Marseilles.” 

Additional Ncie,'] The French critics have blamed this 
observation, as coming with an ill grace from a British 
subject. Once for all, the author begs to state, that an 
invidious comparison between the two nations was not the 
object of her work. In presenting to the contemplation 
of her countrymen some errors in foreign institutions, she 
hoped rather to draw their attention to domestic ame- 
lioration, than to administer food, for ill-natured re- 
flection, or misplaced self-complacency# 
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law, varied in every province; and by its 
uncertainty and disagreement witb itself, 
multiplied the evils of litigation to the poor, 
and frequently extinguished even the hope 
of justice to the wronged. 

Of the gabelkt so oppressive in its exactions 
as to become a spectre to tiie imaginations of 
the ignorant and the poor, it is impossible to 
give an adequate i*epresentation. Whatever 
was most tyrannical in government, and most 
absurd in morals, was to be found in the 
enactments calculated to raise the revenue, 
ami ensure the collection of this detestable 
tax. Everi^ morsel of meat the peasant might 
possess was previously estimated, and his 
consumption of salt, the excised commodity, 
regulated by computation. The smallest 
infringement of the dreadful code was unpity* 
ingly punished by confinement, (temporary, 
or for life) on board the gallies,* Every 
thing, therefore, that appeared amongst the 
simple peasantry, either novel or myste- 
rious, goading or insuppo^rtable, was placed 

* Des en&ns de treize ans, condamnesaux gal^irea, pour 
avoir 6t4 trouvos avec leurs p^res, convaincus de contre-" 
bande.— ’Voilfi le code du fisc ; voilA I’indulgfence pour 
le fisc ; oh lui a vendu le sang innocent ! ct. on se tail I — 
iLeitves sur 1' Jlalie. 
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in their apprehension to the account of the 
gubellc* 

Tlie tithe, that vexatious tax upon the most 
laborious class of society, for the support and 
luxury of the most indolent, was rendered 
more burthensomc, from the multitude of 
other imposts which fell upon the cultivator. 

The taUle, and indeed the whole direct 
taxation of the kingdom, fell exclusively upon 
the people, the estates and persons of the 
privileged classes being wholly exempt from 
imposition. The personal slavery of a large 
portion of the population, especially in 
Franche Comte, of which the clergy held a 
considerable portion in main morte, embraced 
in itself all that was most odious in the legal, 
sanctioned outraget upon human reason and 
human feeling, all the multiplicity of oppres- 
sion which filled up the code of feodal rights. 
The peasantry, thus abandoned to contempt 
and to neglect, and cultivating a plenteous 


♦ Un cure avoit i^e^u, devant scs paroissiens, une 
pendule. 11s sc mirent ious a crier,” que e’etoit la gabelle^ 
ct qu’ils Ic voyoient fort bien. Le cur6 habile leur dit, et 
sur le m^mc ton, point du tout, mes enfens, ce n’est pas la 
gabelU^ e’est le juhili. En mcme terns Ics voila tous a 
genoux. Que dites-vous du bon esprit de ces gens Ik 

iMires de Sevigk^^ voL iii* 
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soil for others, which they could never hope 
to reap for themselves, submitted from gene- 
ration to generation with a debasing acqui- 
escence to their iron destiny ; and though 
they lighten the burthen of a miserable 
existence by constitutional gaiety ; though 
they sung in chains and danced in rags ; 
yet how sensibly they suffered, was marked* 
in their meagre features and attenuated 

♦ Their numerous little insurrections in the provinces^ 
and the horrible outrages which their despair urged them 
to commit, even against nature, is a sufficient proof of 
their sensibility to their wrongs. 

“ Un paiivrc homme passementier dans le fauxbourg 
St. M^ceau, ctoit taxe a Jjix ecus pour un impdt siir lea 
maUriscs* II ne les avoit pas ; on le presse et represse, il 
dcmaiide du terns, on le lui refuse--“pn prend son pauvre 
Uty et sa pauvre tcuclle^ — quand'il se vit cn cet etat, la 
rage s’empare de son coeur ; il coupe la gorge a trois de ses 
enfans, qui etoiont duns sa chambre— sa femme sauve le 
quatri<>ine, et s’enfuit; le pauvre homme estau Chiitelet, il 
sera pendu dans un jour, Il dit que tout son deplaisir, e’est 
de n’avoir pas tu6 sa femme, et I’enfant qu’elle a sauve, 
Tlie conclusion of this description is curious, and quite in 
character both with the times and the writer. — On 
devoit partir aujourd’hui pour Fontitinebleau, ovl les plaisirs 
dtvoient ili.vinir dcs peincs^ par leur muUiplicitiJ** — Let^ 
tres de S€i>ign6^ vol. iii. 

This dreadful system of taxation, which maddened the 
lower classes into murder^ only went to supply the expenses 
of a voluptuous prince, and to multiply the pleasures of his 
court, till tiiey became pains*'* 
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forms : how keenly they felt, was evinced in 
the reaction of their feelings, when circum- 
stances placed the sword of retribution in 
their hands, and vengeance exceeded her cus- 
tomary horrors, in the ferocious deeds of the 
Carmagnoles and the Marseillois. 


It has always been observed by the travel- 
lers who visited France before the revolution, 
and particularly by the English, and by 
agricultural travellers, that the peasantry of 
that country were a singularly laborious and 
pains-taking race, cndflring much and suffer- 
ing patiently. — -Mr. Young gives it Is his 
opinion, that “/they would have improved 
the country, if they had formed any part in 
a system, the principles of which tended to- 
wards national prosperity.” But no such 
system appeared, until the occurrence of that 
great bouleversement, out of whose principles 
of destruction and regeneration the present 
improved condition of the peasant popula- 
tion of France arose, 

England, in the sixteenth century, set a 
great example to the rest of Europe, when 
she seized upon the overgrown possessions of 
the church, and converted the unhallowed 
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fruits of fraud and impiety to the benefit of 
the state. Men, devoted by their institu- 
tions and orders to poverty and humility, 

engrossed the riches of the country, and 
preserved a twofold influence, spiritual and 
temporal, subversive of the interests of so- 
cie|^. But, the original abuse destroyed, 
t^ie undue influence declined, superstition 
lost ground, and wealth circulated with a 
more equal and salutary distribution.* What 
the despotism of Henry VIII. eftected in 
England, the democratic principles of the 
revolution accomplis^ied in France ;t and 

♦ Of the mode of assigning lands to the church in 
France, many curious tnstances were discovered dhring 
the revolution, from the ancient archives of the cathedrals* 
In 1470j Louis XI. assigned over the whole Comte de 
Boulogne to the Virgin Mary, and promised to do her 
homage for it, in the person of the Abb6 de Notre Dame 
de Boulogne : but, says a national writer? D’abord cet 
hdmmage religieuK se rendit sur I’autel, et s’oifrit direCte- 
ment au saint. Bientdt I’eveque, I’abbe, le titulaire du 
benefice se pla^a entre I’autel et le pieux vassal, et re^ut 
I’hommage, au nom du saint. Insensiblement on oublia 
le saint, et recclesiastique s’attribua tout Thonneur, en 
qualite de beneficier.’^ 

i t The inhabitants of Condom, In the department du Gers 
gave an eighth^, instead of a tenth, in consequence of the 
clergy of the dioctSe haying promised to liberate annually 
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the sale of the national domains was one of 
the strongest measures of this extraordinary 
event, producing incalculable benefit to the 
lower and agricultural classes, while the 
mode in which this measure Avas executed 
was eminently constituted to attach the 
peasantry to the revolutionary cause, and 
to induce them to give their aid and sa|»c- 
tion to a political change, which, in eman- 
cipating them from slavery, added property 
to freedom, and converted five hundred 
thousand labouring serfs into independent 
proprietors. In the public sale of the na- 
tional domains, the government became the 
agent of the peasantry : a certain portion of 
land, ordinarily contiguous to his dwelling, 
was given to each peasant who presented 
himself as a purchaser ; time was granted 

from purgatory two hundred and fifty souls of their friends 
and relations, and to conduct them straight to Paradise* 
Monsieur Falconet, in his work on the necessity of re- 
storing all the church lands to the clergy, ascribes all the 
horrors of the revolution to the violation of their sacred 
properly. He strongly recommends the measure of turn- 
ing adrift all the present proprietors* and of restoring the 
domains of the rich monasteries, which were bequeathed 
to heaven by many a pious penitent, comme fondation 
pour le remade de son ame.’^ He mentions Mirdbeau 
incidentally as un Mirahleau. This pamphlet has many 
admirers among the royalist party* 
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him to pay the purchase-money, and a small 
sum was advanced, to enable the new propri- 
etor to commence the cultivation of his little 
farm. “ Give a man secure possession of a 
bleak rock,” says a celebrated agriculturalist, 
“ and he will convert it into a garden ; give 
liim a few years’ lease of a garden, and he will 
turn it into a desert.” The truth of this 
position was strongly illustrated in the pea- 
sant proprietors of France; and notwith- 
standing the dvil influence which the spirit of 
foreign conquest in their late ruler must have 
had upon the resources and industry of the 
people, yet when the allies first approached 
the frontiers of the French territory, they 
invaded a country whose peasantry were the 
best conditioned, and most prosperous of 
any nation in Europe. In visiting the ex- 
tensive farm of a person of rank and fortune, 
in the Isle of France, and remarking to him 
the apparent opulence of his tenantry, and 
the general prosperity of the country, he made 
the following observations, which spoke 
equally in favour of the moral and physical 
condition of the people : It is impossible 
to foresee what may be the consequences of 
the enormous depredations committed by the 
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foMign troops, when «added to th^ losses al- 
ready sustained by the railitaiy systems of 
Napoleon. The contributions already levied 
are beyond the resources of the nation ; but 
with respect to our peasantry, it is quite 
certain, that, besides the improvement of 
their general condition by the revolution, 
they have also made a provision of energy 
and good sense, which strengthens and en- 
lightens them to meet every attack of adver- 
sity, and which they did not |)ossess thirty 
years back.^^ 

It is, however, neither possible nor true, 
that, in this general prosperity, all are opu- 
lent in a class where so much must depend 
on 'individual exertion and peculiarity of 
circumstances, on the nature of, the soil, or 
the character of a province. It would be 
rather a public evil than a general good, if 
an order did not exist which had only its 
daily industry and good-will to depend on : 
but even the least favoured among the la- 
bouring class feel some reflection from the 
prosperity that surrounds them. No longer 
‘‘ un peuple serf, corv^able ef talUablef^ taW 

* The titles of feudality, its M. de Mably observes, are 
sufficient proofe of ^U'assei^iss^^ dativ^l^cpstel Vk des* 
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are alike free to offer their labour for ade- 
quate remuneration ; and all now feel ,that 
this newly-possessed power of self-disposal 
is property, in itself. 

The peasantry of France may perhaps be 
divided into the distinct classes of proprietor, 
farmer- tenant (fermier), and labourer. A 
French writer has termed the labouring class 
of a free state “ la pepiniire dcs soldats.” It 
was on this class that the law of militaiy 
conscription fell with most frequency, though 
not with most weight ; for the labouring pea- 
sant made but little sacrifice, when he flung 
away the spade for the musket, and left the 
track of his plough for the march of victory. 
From the ranks, however, so often supplied 
by this class of men, arose many of those 
brave commanders, who planted the eagle- 

potisme 3es seigneurs tenoit le peuple, et qui les rendoit 
les maitres absolus de sa fortune et de ses forces.” Among 
these seignioral titles were the following : Seigneur haut 
et puissant, seigneur redoute, et tres redontc.” The im- 
mense surface of France must naturally produce great 
variety in the characters and conditions of the people. In 
Britanny they are much less civilized, and in some districts 
of the west and north much less opulent, than in the other 
parts of the kingdom. 

VOL. I. C 
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standard of France in almost every conntiry 
in Europe ; for it was a majcim with the chief 
who reigned in military supremacy over all^ 

That he who doth i’th’ wars 

More than his captain can, becomes 

His captain^s captain. Shakspeare. 

Michael Ney, a young hussar, distinguish- 
ed himself while yet in the ranks, by unpa- 
ralleled intrepidity ; and, gallantly fighting 
his way through every subaltern degree of 
his profession, Avas presented by his colonel- 
general with a company, on the sole recom- 
mendation of his own merits. The simple 
hussar became in time a marshal of France : 
his sovereign raised him to the highest rank 
in the state, by the titles of Duke D’Elchin- 
gen and, Prince of Moskowa ; and his coun- 
try conferred on him that title, “greater than 
ail,’* •when, in her gratitude for his_ services, 
she named him “ h brave des braves ” 

The disbanding of the veteran troops of 
France has obliged most of its subaltern 
members to return to the obscure labours of 
their youth ; and, foregoing 

“ The grappling vigour and rough frown of war,” 
Avith minds long trained to otjieif objects. 
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and habits long tempered to otlier views, 
the heroes of Marengo and of Aust^rlite 
agijin appear following the plough in their 
native villages, and are of necessity become 

hewers of wood and drawer's of water/* 

I remember to iiave met one of these mili- 
tary labourers, these veteran braves^"” who 
bad been driven with an army almost frantic 
behind the Loire, engaged in the inglorious 
labours of the spade, and working on the 
estate of a soldier, who had himself long since 
turned his sword “ into a ploughshare,” after 
having wielded it only in the service of virtue 
ai'id of freedom. 

I was one morning, in the summer of 1816, 
walking under the venerable towers of Cha-^ 
teau la Grange, and leaning on the arm of 
its illustrious master, general the marquis de 
la Fayette (and who would not boast of being 
supported by that arm, which raised the 
standard of independence in America, and 
placed lier banner above the dungeons of 
France ?) Tlie figure of a labourer, who was 
Working on the moat which nearly surround- 
ed the chateau, struck me as being both 
distinguished and singular. He was a tall 
athletic man, something advmiced in life. 

c 
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As we approached, he touched the little 
embroidered cap, which did not conceal his 
grey locks, and drawing up into an erect 
posture, gave the militaiy salute, which M. 
de la Fayette most punctiliously returned. 
As the labourer resumed his spade, I asked 
the general, in English, whether this was 
not one of the disbanded soldiers of the Loire. 
“ I should suppose,” he replied, a distin- 
guished one ; for I find he is a member of the 
legion of honour, and you may perceive 
the ensign of his order glittering through the 
rents in his jacket.” The man raised his 
eyes to us, as we now stood beside him ; and 
perceiving that the general was looking at 
his work, he asked with anxiety, “ Fous en 
Hes content, mon general, j'espere ?■” “ Mais 

out, mon ami, parfaitement, cela va bien,” re- 
plied the general. “ Bon bon,” returned the 
soldier, and resumed his labours with all 
the vigour of an able pioneer. “ That brave 
fellow,” said M. la Fayette, as we pursued 
our walk, “ has passed twenty years in the 
service of his country. He is covered with 
scars. He had already obtained the subaltern 
distinctions of his profession, and in another 
year was to have been appointed a commis- 
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sioned officer ; en attendant, he received the 
cross of the legion of honour, and thought 
himself amply recompensed for all his ser- 
vices. It was thus by a few laurel crowns, 
that the Romans became masters of the 
world. This disbanded veteran returned a 
few weeks back, to his native village, which 
is at this moment visible through the trees 
of that dark wood : he offered his services to 
my concierge, who accepted them. He la- 
bours through the week in his tattered fus- 
tian jacket, and gratifies all that is left of his 
military pride, by exposing his badge of 
honour to the admiration of the rustic crowd, 
with which he mingles at mass on Sundays.’’ 

But the ranks of the labouring class are 
not alone filled by the disbanded privates of 
the array ; for many (and there is a roman- 
tic sadness in the idea), whose brows have 
recently been shaded by the “ panache hlanc'' 
of military distinctions, whose voice was 
law, and whose breath was command (now 
expelled to make way for “ daintier cap- 
tains”), are driven by necessity to earn their 
daily bread by daily labour. 

One of my gallant countrymen, attached 
to the English army dow in France, was 
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stationed with his company in a village at 
some distance from the head-quarters : he 
was returning with his dogs, after a sporting 
ramble in the neighbourhood, when he over- 
took a team, whose driver displayed a cos- 
tume at once military and civil— his wag- 
goner’s frock contrasting with a large cocked 
hat. As they pursued the same route, the 
English officer endeavoured to enter into 
conversation, but was answered with that 
brusquerie, which intimates impatience of ob- 
trusion. A few useless questions on the state 
of the game in that country had nearly finish- 
ed an intercourse so churlishly supported, 
when the waggoner, casting his eyes on the 
undress uniform of the Englishman, asked, 
in his turn, some questions as to the state of 
the English army, in terms sufficiently tech- 
nical to betray his experience on the subject 
to which he had so abruptly adverted. The 
conversation became interesting t it turned 
on the war in Spain. The Englishman al- 
luded to the “ hot work*’ of a particular 
day. “ Were you in that engagement?** 
demanded the waggoner eagerly. 

1 wus wound^l in it,** said the English- 
man. 
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“ Aad I,’^ said the Frenchman, “ was 
wounded in it also.” 

I was attached to such a division*.*' 

“ I commanded the battalion opposed to 
that division.” 

“ I am addressing an officer of the French 
army then ?” said Captain ***, moving his 
hat. 

“ I had once that honour,” answered the 
Frenchman, returning the bow ; then, after 
a moment given to dejected thoughtfulness, 
he rallied from his abstraction, wished his 
companion a good morning, and springing on 
the seat of his waggon, cried, “ F'if, vif,’ to 
his horses, and drove rapidly on. When 
Captain *•* reached the village inn, he per-* 
ceived his military acquaintance leading out 
his horse to water. He enquired of the 
aubergiate, who he was ; Ah pour celui-ld," 
replied the innkeeper, “ c’est un de nos H-* 
cmciest c’est le capitainc de Ji — , un brcpve 
homme ! c’est grand dommage J mais voikl com-> 
me sont les choses dans netre pauvre France, 
Cependant, diable ! qtte voulez-vous T’* 


* Une qiiantite prodigieuse d’officiers sans moyens eont 

renvoyla du service, el uiis a la ciemi-solde ; tandis qti’on 
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The agricultural surface of France is 
divided into what is called, in the language 
of the country, *‘le pays de grande, et de petite 
culture.” In the former, the size of the farms 
has been little affected by the revolution : 
the only difference that has occurred is, that 
several farms belonging to one landlord may 
have been purchased by the farmers who 
formerly cultivated them, or by a small pro- 
prietor, whose exertions are confined to the 
ground he has bought. Tlie possession of 
small plots of ground by the day-labourers 
has become very frequent ; and it is sometimes 
usual in these countries to let them to the 
great farmers who are desirous of having 
them, to complete the quantity of land which 
the size of their establishment demands. 

The pays de petite culture is composed of 
small farms, for the cultivation of which the 
landlord finds the tenant in horses and 
ploughs, and divides with him the profits. 


forme des corps entiers de jeunes gens, a peine echappes 
du college. Ces jeunes gens, commandes par des vieillards 
hors d’6tat de supporter les fatigues militaires, sont in- 
stitues pour remplacer cette terrible garde iinperiale, qui 
toujours dans la bataille decida ht victoire. 

Examen rapide du gouvernement des Bourbons. 
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Upon the large farms the condition of the 
tenant is very much like that of our own 
English farmers ; and in the pays de petite cul- 
ture there exists a race, long disappeared from 
England, of poor but independent yeomen, 
who rear their families in a degree of comfort 
as perfect, as it is remote from luxury. 
The dwelling of a French farmer presents 
the same scene of rural bustle, activity, and 
industry, as is usually found in the English 
farm-house. The women always appear full 
of occupation and energy, and share, in 
common with their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers, the toil and anxiety of their con- 
dition.* 

While we were on a visit in the canton of 
La Beauce, at the chateau D’Orsonville, the 
seat of the marquis and marquise de Colbert 
Chabanais (and it is a delightful link in the 
chain of association, which leads me back to 
days so happily passed), we accompanied 
la belle chatelaine, the lady of the castle, on 


* “ C’est un avantage multiplie partout, depuis la 
l evolution,” said a French farmer to iis, speaking of the 
improved state of the labourers ; “ que les domestiques 
des fermes et les joumaliers possedent une maison et quel- 
ques morceaux de terre, en addition aux gages.” 
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a visit to a rural bride, the wife of one of 
their farmer- tenants. We found her already 
deeply engaged in all the bustle of house- 
wifery, standing in the midst of a pile of 
brown loaves, which she was preparing for 
the labourers. 

“ Vous voild dejd occupee du manage, ma 
bonne Madeiaine” said marquise de Colbert, 
as we entered. 

Eh / mais, tnon Dieu, out, Madomet 
pourquoi pas?” replied Madelaine, shaking 
the flour from what Madame de C— — 
called “ son luxe de jupe” — the superfluous 
quantity of her well-plaited cloth petti- 
coat well meriting the epithet. Madelaine 
then, with evident pride in her newly ac- 
quired opulence, did the honours of her 
house, by requesting us to walk into the 
grande chambre, or best parlour, and to leave 
" la maison^'* as she called the kitchen, or 
place of general reception ; where an im- 
mense marmite, bubbling over the wood fire, 
sent forth the fume of the savoury ragout 
preparing for the family supper. 


* It is customary, in many parts of England, to call 
this pan of a former’s cottage, “ the luMue.” 
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La grande chambre exhibited one of those 
excessively high and excellent beds, which 
it is the ambition of every French peasant 
to possess ; and its old brocaded hangings 
seemed to boast a nobler origin, than the 
fresh and snowy counterpane which accom- 
panied them. An armoire, antecedent (by 
its structure) to the days of Boule, held the 
bridal wardrobe, or rustic trousseau,* Ma- 
delaine drew our attention also to the high 
chimney-piece, where ticked a handsome 
pendule, in order to point out to us her 
taste and her piety, exhibited in a piece of 
ornamental wax- work, representing two 
young lovers burning in red worsted flames, 
fond and devoted as the death-enamoured 
martyrs of M. Chateaubriand: “ Ah„ quelle 
est gentille ! n'est~ce pas, Mesdames? — e’est 
vraiement une coeffure charmante /” There was, 
in this dwelling of the farmer-f every appear- 
ance of competency and comfort; and though 


* ** Troi4sseau<^** a portion of house-lmen and clothe^ 
which brides of all ranks in France bring as a dowry. 

i I instance this farm-house in La Beauce, as a fair 
sample of the many farm-houses we visited in France. In 
Normandy I saw many superior. In Piccardy and Artois^ 
they were in general inferior. 
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it wanted those finishing touches of neatness 
to be found in an English farm-house, there 
was no absence of accommodation. Good 
beds, stout furniture, well-sashed windows, 
and spacious hearths, secured to its inha- 
bitants all the prime necessaries of an ha- 
bitual dwelling, which was never to be ex- 
changed for the chilling misery of a parish 
poor-house; except, indeed, a new order 
of things should provide such an asylum 
against that indigence, which the increased 
taxation, and contributions levied on the 
savings of industry, for the maintenance of 
foreign troops, may draw down upon the 
prosperous peasantry of the land at some 
future day. 

In the course of a morning’s walk in the 
neighbourhood of the chateau D’Orsonville, 
a sudden shower of rain obliged us to take 
shelter in the cottage of a fermier. We 
found two young women busied in folding 
up linen of an excellent quality and colour ; 
and when we had reckoned twelve pair of 
sheets, we could not help observing they 
were rich in house- linen. “ Mais ce n'est 
rien, ce'la” replied one of the girls, and took 
some pains to convince us that what we saw 
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would go but a very short way in providing 
beds for the labourers in harvest time. 
Mentioning this circumstance to Monsieur 

de C at dinner that day, he assured me 

that it was not unusual for a fermier to have 
one hundred and fifty pair of sheets for the 
use of his family ;* for that, in general, the 
French farmers were sufficiently opulent to 
indulge in a luxury, indispensable in France 
among all classes, good linen and good beds. 
Among his own tenantry, he added, there 
were some who were supposed to be worth 
two or three thousand pounds, English mo- 
ney ; and that a few days before, one of his 
fermiers had given a portion of a thousand 
Napoleons with his daughter in marriage. 

Such is the condition of these small pro- 
prietors of lands, of which their fathers were 
considered the live stocky when “ niiUe ierre 
sans seigneur y” was the maxim of the times. 

Additional iV(><e.3 * This fact has been denied by 

many English critics, who do not perhaps know that the 
French in general pride themselves on this abundance 
of house-linen : one hundred and fifty jmir of coarse 
former’s sheets would not be a very expensive purchase. 
At all events, the assertion is given on the authority of a 
French nobleman,' whose veracity is for above the suspicion 
of wilful deception. 
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There is something exquisitely gracious 
in the contemplation of that state of things, 
that true golden age of a country, “ wbdre 
every rood of ground maintains its man,” 
and “ les petit es propriete$’' of France en- 
joyed by the most numerous class of the 
peasantry, whether purchas«l by the savings 
of the fermier or vigneron, or whether ob- 
tained in the early part of the Revolution 
from the sale of the national domains, pre- 
sent a state of rural independence, extremely 
favourable to the views, and highly gratify- 
ing to the feelings of philanthropy. 

We were travelling to the chateau of one 
of our hospitable French friends, when an 
accident, which happened to our carriage, 
obliged us to stop for an hour in the little 
village, which stands at the entrance of the 
valley D’Orsai. We resolved to turn our 
misadventure to account, by visiting the 
chateau of the celebrated Madame Cottin, 
which, we understood, was but at a walking 
distance. She, indeed, w’as no more ! But 
the dwelling which has once been consecrated 
by the residence of Genius, (be it palace or 
hovel) is a shrine to which the. mind and 
imagination naturally turn with pilgrim de- 
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YOtion; and the valley of D'Orsai, amidst 
W'hose shades the character of Alalek Adel 
was created, will long preserve an interest, 
independent of its own loveliness and ro- 
mantic beauty. 

Having ordered “ une petite collation” (as 
the aubergiste called a fillet of veal roasting 
at the fire for the bieakfast of accidental 
travellers), we walked down towards the val- 
ley. Our steps were so6n arrested by the 
appearance of a very handsome chateau, 
which hung over a pretty river, and which, 
as a large placard informed us, was “ en 
vente.” We asked a young peasant (who 
was eating his gotiti of raw artichokes and 
bread and butter at the gates) who had 
been its late owner. He answered “ Le 
Marechal Arrighi, the cousin of the Emperor, 
now an exile,’’ and the chateau and grounds 
were to be sold immediately. He could 
give us no further information, and we pro- 
ceeded on our ramble. The sultrineas of 
the weather had produced an insupportable 
thirst, which trees bowed down with fruit 
on every side tempted us to allay : but as 
this is a depredation rarely committed in 
lunce, and as property of this description 
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is held sacred, in proportion as it iKes exposed, 
we thought it wisest to olfer ^ourselves as 
purchasers of '^the “'^golden >*prodtice’’ ‘«of a 
verger, which nearly surrounded a very neat 
cottage by thO path-^ay side we 'had >iLa^ 
dentally pursued. ' ' ^ < n *! e.t H ? 

To the threshold ©I a ’French- cottagetttieife 
is no barrier it ist entered not^ indeed^ 
without ceremony, for there tfre certain fofn^ 
of courtesy never«idisperised with UFFraride 
by any rank; butit is entered by the stranger 
as by the neighbour^* withotjt ‘hesitation, in 
the certainty of ’ a civil, if not of a cordial 
reception. ’ - .>r 

We found the interior of the e^tage infi- 
nitely superior to its eternal appearance : 
a clean and lofty bed occupied adittle alcove 
in the outside*‘‘rootn ; some- articles of 
china ornamented one shelf, and aTeW’booka 
another ; while the pot m ' fdu*’ ‘Was bub- 
bling over a clear fire under the- special su- 
perintendence of an aged dame, who received 
us very good humoredly. To our question, 
whether we could get any fruit to purchase, 
she replied mais tris volontiers-tenez ; and 
she hobbled to a little door which opened into 
a very small farm yard, where a cow, a mule. 
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and a pig, were lying amicably together un- 
der a sort of shed, on which some flax lay 
drying in the sun — tenez. Monsieur ^ et Ma-^ 
dame!’' “You will have the goodness to cross 
tliat little basse cour, you will then find your- 
selves in the verger^ where my son-in-law 
and ray daughter will have the honour to 
receive your commands : they are both at 
work there.” We found the daughter (a 
middle-aged woman) at her distaff, under a 
tree laden with green-gages, of which she 
gave us the plunder for the sura of six sous 
(threepence), exhorting us to fill our hand- 
kerchiefs, with repeated prenez^en done, ne 
rous genez pas !” 

We observed that the little domain of 
which she was mistress was composed of a 
potager, a vineyard, and a quantity of fruit 
trees and flowers. It was a delicious spot, 
and placed in a most delicious situation. 
We asked her, by what tenure her hus- 
band held it. She replied with vivacity, 
“ mais e’est d nous ; e’est une petite propriete ; 
tenez, void notre tnari* — il vous racontera tout 

“ mari” was a tall robust well-look- 

ing man. He approached us with a low 

VOL. I. i> 
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bow. To our questions, repeated by his 
wife, he replied with the intelligence and 
frankness peculiar to the lower classes of 
France. 

This little estate of a few “ arpens de 
had been obtained by his father, on the sale 
of the national domains.* He had himself 
served in all the wars of the republic, and 
of the empire ; but on the death of his father 
he had left the army, and took possession of 
his little patrimony, for he had no brothers 
or sisters to divide it with, according to the 
new law of succession. f He said their chief 
means of subsistence arose from the culti- 
vation of their vines, which enabled them to 


* Before the revolution, the peasant, who was not 
oppressed by feudal teimres, and who could save by his 
caniinus from the rapacity of taxation a little sum, raised 
lumself to the dignity of a small proprietor. The pride 
vi4iich this singular and rare independence awakened was 
so great, that the dying father sometimes divided the pro- 
prietorship of a single apple-tree among his sons.— On this 
subject, sec Young's Travels into France. 

+ There is no right of primogeniture in Frsincc ; all 
projK'rty is now equally divided among the children.* 

» The Quarlerly lieview, in il, criticbin on this note, observes that 
Hiis practice lias obtained in all countries, “ except in the case of twins*” 
Will fiot this serve towards ideuiifying the country of the reviewer^ 
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have im morceau de cochonnaille, dans It 
pot, et un peu de tin dans le petit caveau 
but he added, it required great industry to 
render their vines productive, during a six 
irtonths’ constant cultivation ; and that he 
had little hopes of deriving much profit from 
this year, on account of the unparalleled 
humidity of the season. “ But what was a 
bad season,” he added, “ to the depredation 
coiiimitted by foreign troops ? — Sacre” and 
he ground his teeth, “ /es coquins de Prus- 
siens;'’ they drank up all the wine wherever 
they found it. We asked him whether, in 
some respects, the conduct of the Prussians 
was not a war of reprisals. 

Comment done?” he replied, almost jump- 
ing with a sudden fit of passion, which his 
wife endeavoured to reprove with “ mais 
quelle vivacite, mon ami !” 

“ Comment done! une guerre de reprhaillcs?” 
The Prussians were the first aggressors : — 
^^ pourquoi se mHer de nos affaires, dans le terns 
de la revolution? sacre /” ** But that is an 

affaire Jink ! they came as the allies of our 
king, as our friends ; and they plundered, 
they ravaged, they destroyed. Allez, mon- 
sieur, ullez dans le Perche, go to le Perclie, to 
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Sevres,* to St. Cloud, hear wbat husbands 
and fathers have to say there ! Ah^ seigneur 
Dieu / cela fait dresser les cheveux sur la tUel 
cela fait fremir!” 

I observed, that, as a soldier, he must be 
aware that such horrors were the natural 
consequences of war, under whatever colours 
it was carried on. “ Si faitf he replied 
petulantly, “ powr la guerre ouverte, cela s’ en- 
tend ; rnais nos amis, les allies, madame, voild 
notre refrain/’’ On this smbject it seems, 
indeed, to be the refrain of the nation. 

In those dreadful moments of desolation 
and carnage, when foreign armies, under the 
white standard of peace and of the Bourbons, 
ravaged the fei-tile plains and vine-covqred 
hills of Fiance;^ — when the nation saw itself 
the victim of that force, which approached 
its frontiers under the guise of amity— was 
there no royal arm to rush between the 
sword of the foreigner and the life of the 
subject? Was there no royal voice to raise 
its cry of protection, and, like the founder 


* A jifoiidcmaii, whoso estates lie in la Perche, assured 
me that the jieasantry wore with difficulty prevented from 
rising eti masse against the Prussians. 
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of the Boiirhdn dynasty, shout along the 
charging line, “ Sauvez mes Frangois 

There is sC^irCely any transition more in- 
stantaneous than the extremes of choler and 
gOod-'humour in an irritated Frenchman. 
The subject of our conversation had thrown 
alf the angry elements of our military pro- 
prietor into activity. A few complimentary 
phi^ses on the beauty of his little domain, 
atid the probable happiness of his simple and 
industrious life, brought back all the gaiety, 
mildness, and urbanity of the French cha- 
raicter. He’ bowed and smiled, and said he 
had no reason to complain of his 16 t*, that if 
things wOuld‘^d on as they had done, all 
would be well.* He said he knew us at once 
to be “ des At^ldis, pdr notre tournure'," and 
added, the English troops had shown great 
discipline, and behaved with much more 
moderation, than any other of the foreign 
armies. 

Although he talked with singular intelli- 
gence on the actual agricultural state of the 
canton he inhabited, he was less alive to its 
literary interests ; for of the celebrated Ma- 
dame de Cottin he had never heard, nor 
knew any lady ** qui travailla beaucoupt* 
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(wrote mucli) who had ever possessed a ciia- 
teau in the ValUe D'Orsay. We mentioned 
the circumstance of her unfortunate kinsman 
and lover having sliot himself in the grounds 
of her chateau, as an event likely to have 
attracted rustic attention : “ JE/i/ mais mon 
Dieu, Old’" replied his wife, jc me rappelle 
cela,” and she pointed out to us a cliateau 
in the distance, where a gentleman shot him- 
self in consecpiencc of suspecting the attach- 
ment of his wife for his own particular friend. 
For this information she was, I thought, 
reproved by her husband with a delicacy 
rather beyond the ordinary tone of rustic 
feeling : Ma femme, e'est inconcevable, tu vas 
faire courir une histoire comme cela / une affaire 
de famille I f done, qu’esi-ce que ga te regarde ?" 

The wife stood abashed ; and the chateau 
of the suicide husband not being the cliateau 
we sought, we were obliged to return to our 
inn in the village, much pleased with having 
thus accidentally lighted on one of those little 
proprietors, whose means of subsistence and 
happy independence lie within the compass 
of a few roods cultivated by their own hands, 
and whose condition has arisen out of the 
fermentation of revolutionary conflict.*'— > 
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“ Misery,” said a French gentleman to me, 
speaking of the severity of the season, and the 
depredation of the troops, “ misery already 
attacks us, and presents a prospect of its 
increase, by the four years’ contributions we 
have yet to pay you mais encore die vCnt- 
teint presque pas 1' habitant des cainpagnes, qui 
est generalonent devenu proprietaire. 


When the late Emperor of France re- 
turned to his palace of the Bourbon Elys^e, 
immediately after his defeat at Waterloo, he 
continued many hours without taking any 
refreshment. One of the grooms of the cham- 
ber ventured to serve up some gdee de bouil-‘ 
Ion, and some coft'ee, in his cabinet, by the 
hands of a child, a sort of page, whom 
Napoleon had occasionally distinguished by 
his notice. The Emperor sat motionless, 
with his hands spread upon his eyes. The 
child stood patiently before him, gazing with 
infantine curiosity on an image, which pre- 
sented so strong a contrast to his own figure 
of simplicity and peace. At last the little 
attendant, presenting his tray, exclaimed, in 
the familiarity of an age which knows so 
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little distinctions, Mangez-en, Sire, ceta vom 
feta du bienT* The Emperor looked at him, 
and asked, N’es~tu pas de Gonesse?’^ (a vil- 
lage near Paris) . “ Non, Sirc,je suis de Pierre- 
jite." “ Oit tes parons (rkt une chaumierCi 
et quelques arpens de terre T* “ Oui, Sire.*’ 
Voild le bonheurV’ replied the man who 
was still, even then. Emperor of the French, 
^nd King of Italy 


Turgot, whose profound genius extended 
to every branch of human knowledge, wha, 
at the head of a ministry, promulgated the 
principles of a philosopher, and said, Let 
mankind be free, and let each country enjoy 
the peculiar advantages bestowed on her by 
nature,”-Tr-Turgot encouraged agriculture, as 
the best means of ensuring the prosperity of 
France; and, brought to the aid and deve- 
lopment of his great views ail that France 
then boasted of genius and acquirement. 
But while it was the glory of the unfortunate 
Louis XVJ. to have raised such a man to 

* This little anecdote is copied from a journal, supposecl 
to be writtfen by one of Napoleon’fe secretaries, ^led 
“ Nuits de F Abdication.’] 
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tlie ministry, it was his Mreakness and his 
misfortune to iiave -sacrificed him to the 
intrigues of that self-interested and privileged 
class, which flurried on alike fhe ruin of the 
sovereign and of the state ; and the enlarged 
views of this great man for the agricultural 
prosperity of the land remained unaccom- 
plished. But though France is still con- 
sidered as far behind England in a science, on 
which her prosperity peculiarly depends, 
yet (in the words of a professed fanner and 
great landed proprietor) Le peuple s*€st 
eciaire sur les principes de* V agf\culture\ le 
gout de la campagne ranimi ; et VacliviH 
de l’ Esprit s’est port&e vers lex ameliorations 
agricoles.” 

There is in the moving scenery of pastoral 
life something peculiarly cheering and pic- 
turesque; and though every country must 
devote itself to those pursuits, which are 
most adapted to its natural advantages, yet 
the pastoral country will ever present to the 
heart of the philanthropist images infinitely 
more consonant to its feelings, than can be 
supplied by the details of commerce and 
manufacture. From the meagre and squalid 
population which swarm amidst the noxious 
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vapours of the mine, or decay in the confinc- 
ment of unwholesome manufactories, exist- 
ing between the extremes of want and intern- 

o 

perance, and alike morally and physically 
debased, the feelings turn with disgust and 
commiseration ; while it is impossible not to 
envy a country whose population is invited, 
by a bounteous and prodigal soil, to devote 
its energies to the service of nature, even 
though that country be less great, less opu- 
lent, than our own. It isiiupossible to travel 
any distance in France, without being struck 
with the picturesque scenes which continually 
present themselves. In the south, and among 
the heights cal led “ lespetites Alpes” between 
Lyons and Geneva, a family of two or three 
generations may frequently be seen issuing 
forth from the cottage of the patriarchal 
sire, with the first rays of the morning 
the old dames, to cull the grasses and nutri- 
tive herbs for their cows; the younger ones, 
to share the labours of the field or vineyard, 
with their brothers, husbands, or lovers, 
under the watchful eye of the guardian 
father ; while the boys and girls lead forth 
their sheep from the nightly fold, and the 
younger urchins take the reins of govern- 
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ment over large flocks of turkeys, and rule 
the politics of tlie poultry yard, with well- 
sustained authority. 

Ill the course of our several little journies 
from our head (juarters at Paris, we fre- 
quently stopped to talk to the shepherds who 
present themselves by the roadside, to salute 
travellers as they pass, and whom we found 
useful to our course through those miserable 
cross roads which usually lead to the gentil-^ 
hommierc, or chateau, buried deep in some 
sequestered copse, and accessible only by 
paths, narrow and difficult as those to heaven. 

The modern French shepherd, more 
characterized by the grotesque than the 
picturesque, has notliing in his appearance 
of the “ bergerie sentimentale” represented 
in the landscapes of Louis XIVth’s day — no 
crook wreathed with flowers, nor jacket 
couleur de rose ; but his large straw hat, which 
shades out the sun; his stout frieze coat, which 
preserves him against the cold ; his leathern 
belt, long staff, and scrip, seem all well 
suited to meet the necessities of his condi- 
tion ; while his little portable habitation, 
which he wheels about from scite to scite, as 
the wind blows or the sun shines, and bis 
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faithful dog, with the merry, though not 
very musical tone of his sheep-bells^ com- 
plete a picture not without its merits, even to 
the eye of an artist or a poet. Speaking in a 
jargon not always very easily understood, he 
never fails, when addressed, d' avoirs Phon- 
neur de vous saluer” or, “ de souhaiter,’^ (with 
a low bow) bon vmjage tl mudame et d mon^ 
sieur.^’ Frequently they followed us to repeat 
their instructions, relative to ks mecham 
chemins” we had to encounter; and .they 
always exhibited in their manner the kind** 
ness of nature, mixed with the courtesy of 
(uvilization. > 

It is a singular circumstance, that' the 
little proprielorsi of a few arpetis de feri'e d(y 
not even yet cultivate pasturage for their 
cows ; and this negligence, this remnant of 
their ancient bad system of farming, peoples 
the walks and fields on Sundays and holidays 
with groups of girls and women, employ^l in 
cutting glasses, with which they fill the little 
baskets hanging on their arms. It is thus a 
weekly provision is made for the cow, which 
is but occasionally released from its con- 
finement, and permitted to range the field, 
under the guidance of a boy or girl leading it 
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by a rope. Every peasant has some little 
live stock i few are without a cow, and to it 
are usually added a pig, mule, or ass, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the proprietor. 
There are, of course, many among these 
small farmers and owners of “ petit es pro- 
prUUs^' who have not enough land to find 
entire occupation for a plough and team ; and 
an arrangements is often made among a little 
knot of neighbours, to maintain among them 
tbe?plough as eoinnKwi property, while each 
supplies a horse: or mule for the general ser- 
vice. Thus the atteiage answers the 

purposes of all. It sometimes, however, 
happens ‘that among these independent lords 
of an acre, some are so little favoured by 
fortune, as to be unable to join even these 
small and accommodating agricultural firms ; 
and then the proprietor is seen trailing a sort 
of ploughing machine; resembling a harrow, 
over his small territory, with the aid of one 
poor donkey, the scrub of the farm. Still, 
however, this man is an independent pro- 
prietor. The little .spot of earth he labours 
on is his own : the portion of grain he sows 
he will reap : his children will eat of the 
fruit of the tree his hand has planted ; and 
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while this modicum of land preserves him 
and his family in independence, while every 
particle of the soil is turned to its utmost 
account, and yields triple produce from what 
it formerly did, in less interested hands, the 
frugal savings of laborious industry do not go 
to feed the rapacity of the tythe-proctor, to 
meet the vexatious call of rack-rents, or to 
pay for air and light, the inheritance of the 
very commoners of nature.” The French 
peasant has not to encounter any one of the 
many evils that press upon the neck of the 
Irish peasantry, and the imposts which ren- 
dered ixnavailing the industry of his father, 
the carvie, the gabelle, the taille, now scare 
him no longer, even in his dreams. His time, 
his labour are his own ; and the spot to which 
he devotes them is a land of promise, to 
which the light of liberty first directed him. 

But beside the vineyard or the field, there 
is another branch of industry and profit in 
their rural economy, whiqh engrosses much of 
their attention, and contributes infitiitely to 
their amusement and gratification — a gar- 
den! Every French peasant has a garden. 
It is an arrangement both of necessity and of 
enjoyment, with which they never dispense. 
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There was a day in France, when flowers 
seemed only to breathe their odours for no- 
ble senses, or to expand tlieir beauties to 
carpet the steps of royalty : the road was 
strewed with jonquils, over which Louis XIV. 
passed, on his celebrated visit to Chantilly;* 
and Madame de Montespan hid the un- 
seemly earth, which nourished her orange 
groves at her “ Armida palace” of Cliignyy 
with the rarest plants. The finest flowers in 
France are now to be found in the peasants’ 
gardens — the native rose de Provins, tlie 
stranger rose of India, entwine their blossoms 
and grow together amidst the rich foliage of 
the vine, which scales the gable, and creeps 
along the roof of the cottage. I have seen 
a French peasant as proud of his tulips, as 
any stockjobber-florist of Amsterdam ; and 
heard him talk of his carnations, as if lie 
had been the sole possessor of the “ semper 
aiigustus.” When shall I behold, near the 
peasant’s hovel in my own country, other 


* Le roi y doit aller le 21 de cc mois ; il y sera un 
jour entier — jamais il iie s’est fait tant de dopense au 
triomphe des cmpereursj qif il y eii aura la. 11 y aura 
pour mille ecus de jotiquilks. Jugez u proportion. — 
luMres de Scvl^n&^ voL i» 
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flowers than th^ bearded thistle, (which tliere 
waves its “ lonely head,” and scatters its 
down upon every passing blast,) or the 
scentless shamrock, the unprofitable blossom 
of the soil, which creeps to be trodden 
upon, and is gathered only to be plunged 
in the inebriating draught, commemorating 
annually the iatal illusions of the people, 
and drowning in the same tide of madness 
their emblems and their wrongs.* 

Flowers are not only a luxury to the 
French peasant: they are a commodity of 
profit: they supply the markets of all the 
towns in France : and every British traveller 
is aware what a profusion of violets and lilies 
of the valley are obtained for a few sous at 
every village; and what pretty bouquets are 
tossed into the carriage windows, as it rolls 
rapidly on, at the risk of not being paid for, 
while the little priestesses of Flora offer their 
giatuitous prayer of “ bon voyage” Flowers, 
indeed, seem an universal passion of the na- 
tion ; and the pretty village of Fontenay-aux- 


• It is ai) annual custom in Ireland to drown the sham- 
rock in whisky, on St. Patrick’s-day, a festival commemo- 
rated by every species of barbarous revelry. 
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yvses derives its name from its abundant pro- 
duce o£ ** the queeff of flowers,” and from 
its ancient privilege of furnishing roses to the 
court and tlie parliament; for; under the 
old regime; i« the month of May, “ en piein 
pai4&ment^ each peer amd 'magistrate received 
in*his turfi a Aoa(7«cf-'Of roses. But ** Fon- 
teniy aux roses’’ possesses a celebrity beyond 
what its flowers bestow. It was here, in the 
pretty maison dephisoMe Of Mr. S— , that the 
illustrious and* Unfortunate Condorcet took 
shelter, a short tinie^efore his death. Fear- 
ing, however, to risk fhe safety of his friend, 
the unhappy vietiih' ^of a* sanguinary demo- 
cracy a^in cdfnttieiitced his perilous wan- 
derings; was obseiired; ’'Seized, swallowed 
poison; '"and died ’in 'a 'difieh,* on the road 

which leads from Pohtenay to Paris. 

, 1 . 

♦ Hkvilig wandered for a tonridwible time in the woodd| 
the exhaustion ofhiwger and iatigije urged him to seek re- 
freshment in a little by the road side. Forgetfiil 

of his disguise, and assumed character of a livery servant, 
while his omelette was in preparation, he took from his 
pocket an Horace, and began to read. This circumstance 
exciting suspicion, he was immediately arrested. Condorcet, 
as Voltaire has testified, was a man of the highest powers: 
and the purity of his views and the elevation ofhis character 
are still attested by all that is liberal in France. 

VOL. 1. E 
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Notwithstanding the quantity of vegetables 
raised in the verger, the consumption of this 
article is so considerable in every family, that 
the good dame who loads her mule, or ass, 
with panniers of cheese and butter for the 
market, generally brings them back filled 
with “ des legumes'^ for the table. Another 
source of industry and profit to the peasantry 
is the bee-hive. Honey is much used in 
France ; and this branch of rural economy 
is cultivated to a great extent, and (in the 
Orleanois) with a peculiar ingenuity, worth 
recording. When “ the flowers hang down 
their heads to die,” and their honied essence 
has been completely rifled, the hive is care- 
fully wrapped up in linen cloths ; and the 
whole busy state is thus transported to the 
confines of the noble forest of Orleans ; where 
the morning sun, and the luxuriant blossoms 
of the wild heath, open a new source of ways 
and means to some noisy, bustling, little 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, having 
run through the whole string of usual expe- 
diency, avails himself of the supplies, which 
others have accidentally presented, and prides 
himself on results, for which he had made no 
provision. On the banks of the Loire also, 
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this transplantation of old dynasties into the 
refreshing regions of new realms, is frequently 
effected with great success, by a similar 
•process. 

The condition of almost every peasant per- 
mitting him to carry on a little pastoral com-, 
merce with the great town of his commune, 
from some one branch,, or other, of his rural 
economy, there are few scenes more cheering 
or animated than that, presented along the 
noble roads which lead to the great towns, 
on a market day. Such a scene I witnessed, 
on an early spring morning, in passing be« 
tween the little village of Samer (where we 
had slept, and which we found garrisoned 
with British troops) to Montreuil, to which 
the sentimental topography of Sterne has 
given a distinction, far beyond what he him- 
self ascribes to it, in the map of France.* 

A champaign country is always favourable 
to pastoral groupings: that before us was 
such as Gainsborough would have selected 
for one of his charming landscapes. The 
silvery hue of the atmosphere, which charac- 

* There is not a town in all France, which, in my 
opinion, looks better in the map titan Montreuil, 
Tristram Shandi/y vol. iii* 

F 
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tei'izes the morning light of an early spring 
day, harmonized with the light handling of 
the trees, just bursting into foliage. Among 
the rural multitude which moved along the" 
road towards the same point, there were many 
forms, marked by that elegant rusticity and 
historic character, attributed to the figures 
of Poussin, and which gave his landscapes so 
much interest ; while the strength and gro- 
tesque rudeness of others presented the hu- 
morous originals of the Flemish school in all 
their breadth and coarseness. Boys and 
girls, with that graceful lightness and flexi- 
bility of figure and motion, peculiar to the 
French youth, skipped along the road side ; 
others carefully led on the mule or ass, on 
which their grandmother, poised between her 
panniers, displayed all the finery of her “ ha- 
bits de fete.^’ The old men, with long staffs 
and imraensehocked hats, walked stoutly on, 
and led or drove the teams, carts, and wag- 
gons, which filled the road on every side. 
All was sound, and motion, and bustle, and 
business; the bells fastened to the showy 
worsted head-pieces of the mules and horses 
kept merry time to the whole animated 
scene; while baskets of violets and lily of 
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the valley, on their way to the market of 
Montreuil, perfumed the air with all the 
odour of a full-blown summer. 

I know not what motive, for it certainly 
could not be compassion, had induced the 
sturdy driver of one of the many open cha- 
rettes, which for a time kept pace with our 
carriage, to admit into his rustic vehicle, 
along with his dame and demoiselles, two or 
three British soldiers ; but the combination 
and contrast of this group were admirable. 
The military uniform, the military air, the 
English physiognomy, with a certain me- 
chanical immobility of the w'ell-drilled coun- 
tenances (which had so long obeyed the 
command of “ Eyes right,” and “ Eyes left,” 
that every feature had been disciplined by 
beat of drum), presented the strongest con- 
trast to the figures and faces of their compa- 
nions, whose eyer-shifting expression almost 
distorted intelligence to grimace, and whose 
violence of gesture received relief from the 
automaton-movemejits of their military com- 
panions. A cold, solemn-looking English 
sergeant was giving a sort of lethargized at- 
tention (while he smoked a long German 
pipe) to the details which the elder dame was 
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communicating, unconscious, perhaps, that 
lie did not understand a word she uttered : 
while a spruce Irish corporal, who assured 
us, when we spoke to him at the barrier of 
Montreuil, that he felt “ quite agreeable in 
France,’* was endeavouring to make himself 
so to a round-faced, black-eyed little de- 
moiselle, who sat beside him, and who was 
runriing over the little coquetteries, in a lan- 
guage, which nature has rendered a mother- 
tongue all the world over ; a tongue which 
Pat, whatever may have been his deficiency 
in the language of the country, seemed per- 
fectly to understand. 

In this singular and intimate association 
of the natives of two countries, so long op- 
posed by 

“ Contumelious, beastly, mad-brain’d war,” 
there was something extremely gracious to 
the feelings ; and the horrible and sanguinary 
details which filled up the interval from the 
moment the British troops first entered 
France, were all forgotten in the contempla- 
tion of this little scene of reciprocal good-will. 
The English soldier no longer tracked his 
progress with blood, nor carried desolation 
to the hearth of the French peasant: the 
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French peasant no longer fled in fear, nor 
execrated in indignation the “ armipotent 
soldier” of a rival country. Oh, why should 
nations, so closely associated by natural po- 
sition, be ever opposed in sanguinary con- 
flict ; and, assisting the wild ambition of their 
rulers, discover too late that they are but the 
dupes of their own national prejudice; the 
victims of a policy, which works on them for 
its own views ! 

I fear, however, that this little scene was 
rather a rare, than a just sample of the in- 
tercourse and confidence, which subsist be- 

* 

tween the peasant class of F ranee and their 
allied conquerors. Whatever public spirit is 
to be found in France, must not be sought in 
her capital, but in her provinces ; and a pea- 
santry, whose substance is hourly drained by 
contributions and taxation, cannot be ex- 
pected to look with much confidence and 
good-will on those, who have been the cause 
of these multiplied evils. 

A few miles from Montreuil our postillion 
stopped his horses, and turning back his head, 
asked, with a grin of intreaty, “ Monsieur, 
pevmettra-t-il a Madame de monter derri^rc la 
voiture? an^ he pointed a, smaj.:t girl, who 
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had run panting beside our caUche for some 
paces. Madame thanked us with a low curt- 
sey for our permission, and thanked us again 
when she alighted at the barrier of Montreuil. 
We entered into conversation, while the co/w- 
tnissaire was looking at our passport. She was 
an inhabitant of Samer. I asked her whether 
the English troops did not make her little 
town very gay ? Bien le cojitraire,’’ she an- 
swered, with a significant shake of her head ; 
“ c^estd'une tristessed faire mourir'” for there 
were no ** bah bourgeois’* I enquired the 
reason. “ Oh, par exeinple, les honnetes jilles. 
n’aiment pas sc prhenter devant les militaires 
etrangers** For this piece of village pru- 
dery, however, she would assign no rea- 
son, but “ eh! mais, que noulez-xsousV* and 
those broken inteijections and accompanying 
shrugs of the shoulders, which in France 
mean every thing, or nothing, just as they 
are taken. 


When Arthur Young travelled through 
France, in 1789, he observed that not only 
cottages, but well-built houses, were without 
glass windows, and had no other light than 
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what the door admitted. This true model 
of an Irish cabin would now, I believe, 
scarcely be found in any part of France, not 
even in the north, where the peasantry are in 
a less prosperous condition. There is, in 
the whole appearance of an excellent English 
cottage, an air of indescribable comfort, a 
sort of pictures(pie neatness, that goes be- 
yond the line of mere cleanliness and accom- 
modation, and speaks as much to the eye of 
taste, as to the feelings of philanthropy. To 
this character the French habitations, as far 
as my observation extends, do not attain; 
although I heard much of the flat-roofed 
cottages of Quercy, and of the exterior 
neatness, and interior comfort of the pea- 
sant residence in the south. The nearest 
approach to English comfort, which we sav , 
was in Normandy, where the compact build- 
ings, composed of brick, interspersed with 
transverse beams painted black, and deeply 
buried in their “ bouquets d' arbres^'* or knots 


Additional Note. * Nihil vitii in hoc video. Quarticus 
verd, infelici conjecturA, legit “ Bosquet," 

AttisTARcmrs. 

Bouquet d'arhres IS a French idiom, of which the re- 
viewer has betrayed gross ignorance " 
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of fruit and forest trees, strongly resemble 
the farming tenements of Staffordshire and 
Shropshire. 

The modern French cottages, however, 
are strong, and well-built ; and are covered 
with a thatch peculiarly excellent, and per- 
fectly adapted to render their lofts warm, and 
to repel the inclemency of their severe win- 
ters. Their chimneys are well constructed, 
their windows neatly sashed, and their doors 
well hung ; the latter, I observed, were ge- 
nerally kept shut. The floor is almost uni- 
versally of clay, beaten down to the consist- 
ency of stone. In the “ grande chambre,” 
or interior room, on which the prosperous 
owner displays his refinement and taste, there 
is occasionally to be found a plane her, or 
boarded floor. The ordinary cottage is, for 
the most part, divided into two apartments : 
the common room, which serves as kitchen, 
and a better apartment, in which the best 
bed and best furniture are placed. The lofts 
afford good sleeping rooms for the servants 
and younger part of the family. Every cot- 
tage has its little basse-conr, its piggery, and 
cow-shed ; and too many exhibit their high 
estimation of a good fumier, by accu- 
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niulating the manure, which is to enrich 
their little demesne, nearly opposite to their 
doors. 

One of the first objects with a French pea- 
sant, when he becomes master of a cottage* 
is to fu-rnish it with an excellent bed. This 
luxury is carried to such an excess, that in 
many provinces, and in the west particularly, 
they ascend their beds by steps. Not to have 
a lofty bed is a sign of poverty, both in taste 
and i!i circumstances, which all are anxious 
to avoid ; and to meet the qu’en dira-t~on T' 
of the commune, on this subject, the sump- 
tuousness of this piece of furniture is pro- 
cured, at the expense of other comforts, or 
sometimes even of necessaries. In this ar- 
ticle, at least, the peasantry are wonder- 
fully improved, since the “ heau siecle of 
Louis XIV.” that golden age, which all 

royalistes.purs" wish to see restored. In 
the best au’a of that prosperous reign, when 
Madame de Sevigne arrived at an inn, kept 
by a peasant, near the town of Nantes, she 
found only straw to lie on ; and she describes 
it as a place ‘‘ plus pauvre, plus misirable 
qu*on ne pent le represenfer; nous n’y avons 
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trouve que dc la paille fraiche, sur quoi nous 
avons tous couche, sans nous deshabiller and 
this was in the most splendid reign that 
France ever witnessed ; and this was in the 
very provinces, in which the peasant is ‘now 
such a coxcomb, that he ascends his bed by 
steps. 

I have frequently reckoned three or four 
beds under the same roof, generally placed 
in little recesses in the wall, and hung with 
faded tapestry, or curtains of tarnished da- 
mask, the second-hand finery of some fripier 
of the nearest great town, whose stores are 
even still but too well supplied from the 
spoils of revolutionary depredation. 

Whatever spiritual grace may exist in the 
family of a French peasant, will be found ex- 
hibited in “ the outzvard and visible signs,’* 
which decorate the bed’s head. 'Vhere hangs 
the bhiitier, with its holy water, a sort of 
domestic altar. There too is frequently sus- 
pended some thrice-blessed relic, which, 
though it may have lost much of its miracu- 
lous efficacy, preserves its station ; there also 
a maimed virgin, or headless saint, which 
infidelity has neglected, or time dismem- 
bered, still remains at least for ornament, if 
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not for use. I have frequently observed, 
that the bed oi javotte, under her straw roof, 
and the bed of the petite maitreue of Paris, 
were precisely on the same model, each ex- 
hibiting her stock of vanity and superstition, 
in an article the least calculated for the dis- 
play of either. 

The pendule, or time-piece, which nearly 
excited an insurrection in la Bretagne, when 
introduced into that harassed province, in 
the days of Louis XIV. (as being some por- 
tentous engine of the gahellej, is now not 
only an ornament, but an indispensible piece 
of furniture, and is to be found in every bet- 
ter sort of cottage. Those, so much in use 
among the peasant^ of the south, are fabri- 
cated in the Jura, or the Vosge, and are pur- 
chased at a very moderate price. To count 
time by its artificial divisions, is the resource 
of inanity. The unoccupied ignorance of 
the very lowly, and the inevitable ennui of 
the very elevated, alike find their account 
in consultations with a time-piece. It is in 
the hour-glass of energy and of occupation 
that the sand is always found neglected at 
the bottom. 

One of our most liberal and most recent 
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English travellers in France, Mr. pirkbeck, 
describes in his brief journal, a French pea- 
sant, eating with a silver fork ; and I observ- 
ed that we never stopped even at the poorest 
hotellerie, on the cross roads, or in the small- 
est village (which we frequently did, as much 
to talk to the host as to obtain refreshment), 
that we had not our fruit and frontage de 
cochon served with massy silver forks and 
spoons. Indeed, with those few exceptions, 
which must be every where found to arise 
out of the peculiar circumstances of indivi- 
dual misfortune, the F rench cottage always 
indicates the dwelling of a thriving and pros- 
perous population. 


I have often heard it remarked by English 
travellers, who had visited F ranee before the 
revolution, that the peasantry were at that 
period, as dishonest as they were necessitous, 
and yielded to temptations of theft the more 
readily, as the severity of the punishment 
universally prevented prosecution. This 
branch of morals, which depends so much 
more upon the condition of those who violate 
or respect it, than upon any abstract princi- 
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pie, is necessarily improved in France, with 
the amended state of the lower classes. Mo- 
rals are inevitably bettered by the compe- 
tency which excludes temptation ; and pro- 
perty, universally, if not equally diffused, be- 
gets a respect for property, seconded by that 
law of self-preservation, which imposes the 
necessity of “ doing as we would be done 
by.’’ In this respect I have heard it allowed, 
even by the most exaggerated royalists, that 
the lower classes in Fmnce are infinitely im- 
proved, both in the towns and country : and 
the rarity of executions in F ranee, for crimes 
of dishonesty, forms a singular contrast to 
their melancholy frequency in England, I 
remember our having alighted from our car- 
riage to spare its springs in a sort of “ crack- 
skull-common” road, that wound through a 
wilderness of fruit-trees, which might have 
passed for the original Eden, and which pre- 
sented such temptations to the lips of the 
traveller, as she, wlio for an apple damned 
mankind,” would have found irresistible. I 
asked a boy, who with a little comrade was 
lying reading under one of these prolific 
trees, whether I might take an apple : he re- 
plied coolly, “ cela ne me regarde pas; — they 
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are not mines” But you sometimes help 
yourself, I dare say.” He raised his head,, and 
looking at me with an expression of hu- 
mourous sarcasm, replied “ Vom vouiez dire, 
voler: nest^ce pas, Madame? Non, Madame, 
il vaut mieux en dcmander, qae de sefyire vo- 
leur,pour une pomme.'’' I know not whether 
this little anecdote be any illustration of the 
rustic morals of the country ; but I saw no- 
thing, during my residence in Brance, that 
could induce me to consider it as a rare or 
splendid instance of probity. > A more re- 
markable case, in point with the present 
subject, occurred to an Irish friet)d. He was 
leaving Paris during the reign of terror, and 
dropped down the Seine in a small boat, 
which just contained himself and his baggage. 
Within a mile of the town he was hailed by 
a bon citoycn, who mistook him for a “ diputi, 
qui s^itoit 4vade avec de I’ or de la republique,^* 
and was forced to land. After it had been 
determined by the mob that it would not be 
right to kill him without examination, he was 
dragged away to the maire de la commune^ 
where he was detained nearly an hour, before 
he could show his passports, and be admitted 
to proceed . Yet on his return to his boat, he 
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found his gold-headed cane, silver saucepan, 
baggage, every thing in short, in statu quo^ 
without injury, and without violation. Even 
then the lower classes began to.feel they had 
a character to support, and guilty of crime, 
they already disdained the vices of slaves* 
Sobriety is a constitutional virtue with the 
French; and drunkenness a vice strictly con- 
fined to the very refuse of the very lowest 
orders, which always infest great and popu- 
lous cities.* I remember asking an oM 
female peasant in Picardy, whether les bonnes 
meres du village were ever guilty of this fail- 
ing? She replied with indignation:— “Dawe.' 
elles seroient chassees de notre commune.^' 

The thin light vin du pays is the table-drink 
of the poorest peasantry; and there are few 
so poor as not to have a little store of supe- 
rior. quality in the petit caveau, or cellar, to 
celebrate the many “fesHns,” which enjoy- 
ment steals from labour, under the sanctified 
terms of epochs and commemorations. 

To estimate the virtue of temperance, in 
the lower classes of any nation, it is neces- 
sary, perhaps, to have lived in a countiy 


. f ; The military, however, driidi: freely. 
VOL. I. F 
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BO conditioned) that drunkenness becomes 
almost a venial resource tfgaiOeit inevitable 
misery— where the policy, by which the land 
is ruled, exhibits such a complete tissue of 
error, both in its legislation and adminis- 
tration, that much of its power is derived 
from the perpetuation of a vice, which keeps 
the people degraded, and at the sairie time 
pours money into the exchequer. 

The modes of every-day life in 'France, 
even among the peasantry and lowest classes, 
are powerfully influenced by the happy and 
genial tenjperament of the people. Alltboagh 
the peasantry are not without a certain 
brmquerie of manner, arising out of their con- 
dition, it is tempered by a courtesy; "which 
indicates intuitive urbanity, beyond the reach 
6f art to teach, or the means of cunning 
to acquire. There is, hdwever, among the 
peasantry of the present day, as among all 
the lower classes, a certain tone of indepen- 
dence,* which almost seems to claim equality 


* When Napoleon, in one of his harangues to the 
people, addressed the peasantry by the term “ paj^sanst' 
it gave general umbrage, as if the same teijn had been given 
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widi 'the (Superior person they address, .and 
which, is evidently tinged with the republican 
hue, so universally adopted during the revo- 
lution. A F rench peasant meeting his bro- 
ther peasant, takes otf his hat, with the air of 
a petit-mditre ; and I have seen two labourers 
ai^ue the ceremonies of their bare-headed 
salutation, with as many stipulations, as 
would go to a treaty of peace. 

“ Mais monsieur, mon ami, convrez-vous, je 
V9US en prie.” — .Eh, mais vous, monsieur, 
parhleu! si vous Tordannez’, /d.'*— And both, 
with a bow and a scrape, after a few more 
Gompdimcnts, resume their hats and their 
conversation together. Equally polite to 
his superior, but. not less independent in his 
manner, than when addressing his equal, 
** I’homnte du peupie” now looks ** Vhomme 
il fauf' full in the face, when he 
addresses him; but there is a mixture of 
intelligence aud frankness in his manner, 
extremely pleasant to witness; and at once 
foreign from familiarity and meanness. In 
listening to their sensible questions, and 
frank replies, how often, aud how unavoid- 

to the yeomanry of England. He accordingly took care 
not to repeat it. 

F 2 
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ably, have I contrasted their deportment, 
•with that of the peasantry of my own 
country; where a whole population seem 
condemned to exhibit in their unregulated 
conduct and manners, the extremes of lawless 
resistance, and of groveling servility;— where 
he, who for some trifling benefit, to-day 
kneels in the dust at your feet, in exaggerated 
gratitude, with “ long may you reign! may you 
have a happy death!*’ (for power and death 
are familiar images to the IriMi mind) Will, 
perhaps, to-morrdw, in the luidni'ght meet- 
ings of his wret’chiid hovel, in the desperation 
■ of poverty and inebriety, plan the violation 
of your property, or the destruction of your 
life. Slave of his passions, and victim of his 
wrongs; in good or ill, equally governed by 
their tyranny, he re-acts upon the policy 
which made him what he is, with a faithful, 
but frightful influence. 

The domestic manners of the French pea- 
santry, like their domestic affections, are 
mild and warm ; and the possessive pronoun, 
which denotes the strong binding interest of 
property, in the object to which it is attached, 
is profusely given to all the endearing ties of 
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kindred. “ Notre mwi,”- O.i: more frequently 
*\,notre tnaitret' is the term which the wife 
uses, when speaking pf, or tp^. her husband 
and the adjectiyes of ‘\bq{i/’ or petit,”* are 
generally attached to every member of the 
family, according to their rank, or age. 
The grandsire is always “ le bon papa,” and 
ah sisters and brothers are “ pctite'\ and 
“ peli{." 

During my most pleasant residence at the 
Chateau P’Orsonvilje, I one morning accom- 
panied Mad. de C in a >ralk into the 

village, to visif a.n ancient, who 

had,,, in his youth, been, a gardener in the 
family, , and who was now a .^ojrt of little 
proprietaire, cultivating liis, own petite terre, 
and supporting a family o"f three generations, 
by its produce. , . 

The cottage of this little landholder was 
inclosed within a low mud wall, immediately 
opposite to it; and within the same court 
was the smaller cottage of his son’s family. 
A flower knot, in which we found the old 

* These family endearments are the same among the first 
as among the lower classes, and the diminutive petite^* 
is given to the daughter or sister a duke^ as in the 
ikmily of a peasant# 
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iXjan working, although it was Sunday; ' was 
ornament of both. “ Bonjottr, pipe Mc^ 

tni/* said Madame de G , as we entered 

the wicket gate. “ Bon jour, niademmselk,** 
returned pire Marin, throwing aside his 
s|^de, and approaching uS with a low bow, 
hot ungracefully performed for a man of 
years. “ Et, la bonne femme? asked Ma> 
dame de C . 

“La voild,, noire femme f replied 'ilfa» 
vin, pointing to the cottage--^ JS/fe ttpprend 
d noire peiii bon homme d, prier le bon Dieuf 
and, in fact. We found noire petit bon homme, 
a fine boy of four years old, oh his fcriees 
before his ancient grandmother. She arose 
at our entrance, and replacdhg her missal 
aiid beads on a shelf, which ' contained -some 
gardeners’ calendars, and an Old volume of 
Bossuet, welcomed us with great courtesy. 
Madathe de C enquired for all the mem- 

bers of her family (and she asked for each ’by 
their name) : the old woman replied, pour 
noire fils, il est alii s^egayer au jeu de bague, 
au chateau— —et noire bru, elle est aupris du 
Berceau de noire petite, petite ; et pour le petit 
bon homme, le voild, le voild, le magotP* 

j^adame de Chabanais asked “ le magot,’*' 
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whether he would, aocornpany her back to 
the ch4teau.>*~^“ Mats trks volontierSy" he 
replied^ aud nodding tp his grandfather and 
grandmother,; he .added, “ adieu, notre bon 
papa\ adi^u^notre bonne teaman-," and adieu, 
maman^^\ to his young mother, who was seated 
at the dopr of her pottage, rocking the cradle 
of an infant chUdi and engaged in making a 
shirt for her husband. 

The peasantry submit with difficulty to the 
of idleness, imposed on them by the 
new regulations, which enforce the strict 
observance of the sabbath — an observance 
unknown in most Catholic countries. 

lleforo I take leaye of the family of notre 
bon pire Marin, I must notice an incident, 
which struck me forcibly, The book-shelf 
of the grandfather was filled with books of 
devotion and .^riculture. The books on the 
she}, ves,. in 5, the son’?,..cpttage, (which were 
pretty numerous) consisted of some odd 
volumes of Voltaire, Moliere, Rousseau, and 
la Bruyere. I asked the youiig woman whe- 
ther her husband read much? She said, 
always, when he had time. After we had 
walked in pere Marin's garden, which was 
large and well stocked, be hobbled after me 
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with some fine carnations, apologizing that 
his grapes were not ripe. I have preserved 
these flowers; for I know no specimen in the 
hortus siccus of Linnaeus more precious, than 
the flowers gathered from among the . cab- 
bages of a peasant’s garden. ' 

I observed in the cottage of le p^re Marin, 
as indeed I did wherever I had an opportunity 
of conversing with the French peasantry, a 
primitive simplicity of manner, united to 
natural quickness and evident tendency to a 
sort of quaint humour. . In Auvergne, 
Bretagne, and Bearn, I am told this is par- 
ticularly observable; and that among these 
truly pastoral people, the subject of many 
modern idylliums may be, found," not less 
touching, nor less. , naive, >tban . the ancient. 
Nor, indeed, are the Theocrittsandl Sannazari 
of ihQ TMatres du Vaudeville ,it€f deS'^Varimg, 
unfaithful to their originals ; though, perhaps, 
they do not always take the. most poetical 
view of their subjects. 

The tutoiement has no equivalent in the 
primitive thee and thou of the Lnglish trans- 
lation. The tutoiement universal in France, in 
all the intercourse of friendship and intimacy, 
is always used among the peasants, except 
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to their superiors ; to whom, during the re- 
volution, it was also applied in the then 
reigning grammar of French equality. “ let 
on se tutoye'* was frequently seen written over 
the dootrs of the public bureaux. Perhaps 
it was a remnant of the rustic education, re- 
ceived by the royal mountaineer, Henry IV, 
which made him not only tutoyer his xoife, 
as he called his queen, but his ministers of 
state — 

Je boi<? a toiy Sully, 

Md,5^ j’ai fliilli : 

Jc derrois dire a vou$^ adomble diichcsse ! 

, ^ Pour bpire a vos ajjpas, 

Paut mottle chapeau bas*” 

By this little chanson & boire, the tu and tot 
were even then evidently deemed vulgarisms, 
which oflehded the pride of the haughty Du- 
chesse de Sully, whom the royal poet dignifies 
with the stately pronoun “ vous*' I have 
heard Napoleon’s roturiere origin quoted by 
the royalistes purs, as explaining the vulgar 
circumstance of his using the “ tutoyer” to 
the daughter of the Ccesars, who, however, 
was so little hurt by the coarse familiarity, 
as to call the Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy, in return, “ mon petit raton !” 
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All the ties of kindred are peculiarly sacred 
among the F rench peasantry ; and parental 
feelings are so strong, as to have given rise 
to a custom, which, however touching in a 
pastoral tale, would perhaps, in real • life* 
be more honored in the breach than the 
observance,” 

When the aged parent beholds the pros- 
pects of life closing dimly on histviewy he 
endeavours to catch one parting ray from its 
sinking sun, by an act, which rallies all 
the best feelings of humanity to the lieart. 
He gives up his all to his children, and 
throws himself on their generosity and gra- 
titude for future comfort, maintenance, and 
support. He thus affords them the oppor- 
tunity of repaying the cares he lavished qii 
their helpless stale, by consigning his feeble- 
ness to their protection: and as he is led 
from the cottage of one child to that of 
another, his arrival and departure awaken 
all that yet remains vital at the heart of the 
old sire, and renew emotions, which usually 
slumber or die in the independent selfishness, 
by which the egotism of age excludes itself 
from giatuitous kindness. 

This imprudent, but benevolent, custom 
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of an affectionate and primitive people (for 
the French peasants are extremely primitive), 
is sometimes^ though very rarely, a test of 
human virtue, too much for the proof; and 
evinces in the father’s wrongs “ how sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is, to have a thank- 
less child.” The destitute and ill-requited 
■parent may sometimes appeal to the friend’s 
protection, or the stranger’s sympathy, and 
cry, in the affecting words of Lear, “ I gave 
them all'* It is delightful, however, to be- 
lieve, as I was constantly assured, that such 
instances of turpitude are very rare ; and that 
splendid examples of filial devotion and filial 
gratitude are of every-day occurrence. A 
peasant father, who had thus generously* 
but incautiously, distributed his little pro- 
perty, during bis life-time, among his chil- 
dren, was met by a neighbour, as he was 
returning from‘ his first visit to the house of 
his son—** comment vous ont-ils requT* 
asked his friend. Commeleiir enfant V* was 
the touching reply. 

Oh ! blessed be the roof which shelters the 
aged parent’s head from the last rough shocks 
of time and adversity ! — beneath whose shed 
love repays all that love bestowed ! — where 
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the cradle of reposing age is gently rocked 
by filial hands ; and where the latest look of 
life falls on objects, which x’ender even its 
last moments precious ! 

In this act of confidence and generosity, 
the servants of the family are never forgotten ; 
and they, in return, when they die childless, 
bequeath their savings to some of the chil- 
dren of the family, with whom they acquired 
it; for the tic between the servant and 
master, in the peasant regime, is cemented 
by some of the kindliest feelings, of which 
human nature is susceptible. 

Among the Protestants of Saintonge, the 
favourite domestic is chosen to answer for 
V enfant de la fnmille, at the baptismal font ; 
and this religious alliance inspires fhe most 
devoted attachment, on the part of the sej*- 
vant, to the young master. Still, howeyer, 
the farmer, who marries the domestique/’ 
(as the female servant is called in the rustic 
menage,) is lost for ever to all respectability 
in his commune. This aristocratic horror of 
a mesalliance, so strange in a primitive pea- 
santry, doubtless has its origin in some old 
prejudice, which has escaped beyond the 
records of traditionary lore. 
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There is, among the lower classes of the 
French, a species of native humour, which, 
quaint and simple, furnishes little comic 
scenes of an almost dramatic effect, in their 
daily intercourse. I remember seeing an old 
voiturier indulging his humorous disposition, 
at the expense of the solemnity of the stately 
ootnmissaire of the barriere St. Denis, with an 
accompanying grimace and posture quite in- 
describable. lie was driving his little vehicle 
carelessly along, singing to a group of pea- 
sant girls, whom he was conveying to Paris, 

“ Qui veut savoir I'histoire enti<^re 

De Mam’selle Manon, la couturicre.” 

“ Voire passc-port” — demanded the com- 
missaire , — a tall, statcly-lookingmilitary man, 
with only one leg. The old voiturier looked 
him full in the face; then recommencing ‘‘qui 
veut savoir, 8^c. was driving on, when 

the commissaire, furious at this want of x*e- 
spect to the dignity of his office, seized the 
reins of the sorry horse, with a volley of im- 
precations, terminating his anathemas with 
“ votre passe-port, ou vous ne passer ez pas.” 
“ Comment, diahle, je ne passerai pas ?” re- 
peated the voiturier, starting from his seat 
in a passion; “ un passe-port pour mes quatre 
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pucelles /” pointing to the girls, faut-^il faire 
pSage pour des denrdes telles que celd ? Va-t^on 
octroyer les pucelles ? Diable entpOrte Vdme de 
mon chien, si fen comprends un mot, moi /— 
tcnez, Monsieur / — que Doulez-vous faire avec 
ces quatrc pucellesV* Tlje rage and impa- 
tience of the commissaire were now at their 
height, when the old voifnrier, having in- 
dulged his humour, showed his passport, 
and coolly taking up his song of Mam’selle 
Manon, la couturiere drove on. 


An elegant and modern biographer of 
Madame de Maintenon* observes, tliat in 
the “ beausUcle" of Louis XIV. “ Usesprits 
itoient soumis d la religion, comme au mo^ 
narquei and Madame de Maintenon herself 
declares, that some of the gay young men of 
the most tiresome court in Europe were, 
“ pleins de grandcs impiiUs, et de sentimens 
d'ingratitude, envers le roi.’* While it was 
thus the fashion of that pious day, to con- 
found the sovereign and the Deity, aiid to 
consider the king both as the “ law and the 


* Mad"*. Suaixl. 
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prophets/’ in the pt^rtieus of his own court 
the pehsantry,v mnc^ved from the immediate 
preseiice of this human divinity, had but 
very loose ideas of a religion which was 
taught by priests, who, Madame Maintenon 
deciarea,: in :^iie df her confidential letters, 
knew no more than themselves/* adding — u 
Us ne sdngent paver hurs Sglises ; ceux 
qm smt plus iclairh^ songent d bit7i precher; 
et teuvi hrebu igmrentdautJ' f 


* Dieu m’a fait la grace, Madame, (says the feeble 
Racine to Mad. de Maintenon), en quelle compagnie que 
je me sois trouve, de ne jamais rougir de I’evangile, ni du 
roi.’’ TtW yet t^is dltihity' died, ali^^ hated and de- 
spised/ iefl almo^t^ Mon^ three days on his death-bed*, 
by and his cpnfes death as 

celeorated b;^ rejoicings, which reached from the capital to 
the place of sepulture ; and the remains of Louis the Great 
ItkrrifeH thrbti^^ bpk^wdys to their long home, to 
avoid the: indignation of a people, from whom he had only 
extorted filpoU and tears, and who, long opposing itself to 
the adulation of a corrupt court, bad already changed the 
epithet of h grirwtf ’ into that of mauvais roi*^ 

"Racine, who associates the king knd the gospel so inti- 
mately, in his fiimiliar letters, in his work on Port 
Ro^aly talks of the great designs of God on 1a ntirf 
Agnes. Such was the intellectual calibre of the author of 
Phedra. 

Additional Note* + Will the reader, when he has perured 
the whole of this paragraph, imagine, that it contains one 
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To this testimony of the state of religion, 
among the Catholic peasantry of France, 
given by the exterminator of the Protestants, 
it is curious to add an anecdote of the dark 
ignorance of the peasantry of La Bretagne, 
on subjects of religious importance, and 
carelessly related by one, who cites it as a 
trait of humour, rather to be laughed at, 
than to be deplored; and whose evidence 
upon all cotemporary subjects may be fairly 
admitted. 

Pour La Mousse^’' (says Mad. de Se- 
vigne, speaking of the abbe of that name). 


of the most serious charges, upon which this work has been 
taxed with impiety ? Ex uno disce omnes ! 

The Author has protested against assimilating with the 
divinity, the open adulterer, the revoker of the edict Of 
. Nantz, the ambitious tyrant, who plunged Europe in blood 
and desolation; — she has noted the ignorance of all reli^ 
giotij which proceeds from a debauched and overpaid 
priesthood; and therefore she is branded with impiety! ! — 
This worse than hypocritical cant is, in truth, a barefaced 
attempt to associate religion, with all that is most detest- 
able in tyranny and debasing in superstition* The anxiety, 
which it betrays, to uphold the cause of civil and religious 
misrule abroad, and to poison the mind of the subject at 
home, afibrds ample matter for reflection, to every supporter 
of British constitution as established by the revolution 
of 1688 . 
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“ I I fait des catechismes, les J^tes et dimanches. 
U autre jour il interrogeoit les petits enfans, ei 
apris plusieurs questions t ih. tonfondirent le 
tout ensemble de sorte que^ penant d leur de~ 
tnandert qui ktoit lA'/vierge, Us repondirent 
tous, run apris rautre,. que c’etoit le crea- 
TEUR DU CIEE ET DE LA TERRE ! II nc 
fut point ehranU par les petits enfans ; mais 
voyant que des hommes et des femmes, et meme 
des vieillards, disoicnt la mtme chose, il fut 
persuade, et se rendit d V opinion commune 
If, therefore, in the latter days of Louis 
XI V. Avhen religion under the king and 
Madame de Maintenon had become a fashion 
among all classes, cotemporary writers as- 
sert that the peasantry in the provinces, old 
and young, believed God the Creator, and 
the Virgin. .Mary, to be one and the same 
person, it may be presumed that the cause 
of faith iitas not' much bettered, under the 
reigns of the infidel * regent, and his profli- 
gate ward. It may also be inferred that the 
Cardinals du Bois, la Fare, de Tencin, and 


* The devout Mad. de Parah^re endeavoured to court 
the regent’s fiivour, by affecting infidelity. “ Tu as beau 
faireP said the regent, smiling, “ tu seras saUvSe.’* 
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de Fleuri, those Mascarilles of church and 
state, who governed both by such tricks and 
subtleties, as were worthy only of the valets 
and buffos of the vicious Italian drama,* did 
not, by their example and conduct, enlighten 
the doctrine or improve the lives of the sub- 
altern clergy, over whom they ruled. 

It is the fashion to declaim, however, 
against the decline, of religion in France, in the 
present day, and, comparing it to its former 
state under the old regime, to lament it has 
so little influence over the peasantry, and 
lower orders. But what xoas the religion, 
whose “ decline^' is thus lamented ? What 
was its influence on a people, buried in the 
grossest superstition and darkest ignorance ? 
While it permitted its ministers to mingle in 
the intrigues, and foment the disunion of all 
the cabinets in Europe, and to countenance 
the vices of the most licentious of its courts : 
while it induced the King of France to com- 
promise matters with his conscience, by send- 
ing away his mistresses in Lent, and by ta- 
king them back at Easter! ! If While it ena- 

♦ See tlie Mimoires Secrets of the reign of Louis XV. 

^ Between the exhortations of her confessor, and those 
of Mad* dc Maintenon, Mad. de Montespan was iiw 
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bled him to quiet his death-bed fears, by 
laying his enormities on the shoulders of his 
confessor ;* while it lent its sanction to any 
vice rich enough to purchase its indul- 
gencies ;t and forwarded any views that pro- 


duced to quit the king in the semaine sainte* Bossuet 
also preached to the king the necessity of giving up his 
mistress ; but the semaine sainte*^ being over, Bossuet 
and Mad. de Mairttenon, who had other views for the 
royal penitent, beheld with mortification the return of 
the mistress to Versailles, plus iriomphante et plus 
6clatante de beaule^ qti*on nc tavoU jamais vue.^* It W'as, 
however, the queen who prevailed upon the fair penitent 
to return to Versailles, and it was the minister of state, 
Liouvois, who, says Mad. de Main tenon, d mSnagS un 
What a combination, and what a picture ! 

* The ferocious confessor of Louis XIV. the Jesuit 
Le Tellier, the persecutor of all that was good and illus- 
trious in that day, and who united in his views and in- 
trigues the Pope and the King of France, stood beside 
the bed of the dying king, who said to him, Je vous 
Tends responsahle devant Dieu^ man ptre^ de toutes les 
violences que vous m^avez ordonnies^^ — Quere» Did he 
accept the responsibility ? — Sec Mad* de MainienofCs 
JLife^ Sfc, Sfc* 

t It was the confessor of Mad* de Maintenon, who 
quieted her scruples about living with the king’s mistresses, 
receiving the addresses of a married man, and assisting at 
the orgies^ which went under the name of media noche* 

11 falloit que Dieu,, (says Mad. de Maintenon) edt 
donni de grandes lumieres d Goblin^ pour quUl 

G 2 
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ijiised to r§pay the compliance of its mijiis-> 
ters, was its influence to be commended, and 
its corruptions passed over. 

When the events of the revolution took 
their re-action upon all the errors of the 
state, which they overturned, it was natural 
for the disciples of ignorance and supersti- 
tion to deny principles, when they lost sight 
of forms ; and it belonged to the immediate 
descendants of those, who declared God and the 
Virgin to be one and the same person, to pro- 
nounce in their impious folly, that there was 
710 God to-day, and to vote him into existence, 
to-morrow. For impiety thus daring and 
extravagant, was the natural consequence 
of superstition thus dark and ludicrous. 

But amidst all the absurdities, which du- 


p.rit sur lui de didder, avec toule VautoriU d’un apdtre, que 
je devois Tester d la cour. J’ exposal tout a ce saint Homme, 
qui persista d m'ordonner d'y demeurer. 

The iiTjraomlity of all this is nothing to the odious and 
canting hypocrisy of the shrewd and strong-minded woman, 
who never could have believed that God inspired her con- 
fessor with the force of an apostle, to order her to join the 
niidaight ravels of the king, which assembled all that was 
most .profligate and parasitical in his court. It was this ■ 
permission to assist at these suppers, that M. de Main- 
tenon asked, when she^aid, '■^fexposai tout," &c. &c. 
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ring the revolution attended the temporary 
abolition of Catholicism, it is most certain 
that it then received a shock, which in France 
can never, and will never be repaired. Amontj 
the peasant class, this shock has been more 
or less resisted, according to the force on 
which it had to act. In the west it was re- 
motely felt. In la Vendee, where the three 
thousand nuns and priests in their pontifi- 
cals, had been seen iii the rear of the royal 
army, raising the crucifix with the bayonet, 
and lighting the torch of civil contention, 
at the lamp of faith, Catholicism still finds 
her altars unimpaired. In many parts of the 
south a simple, and primitive people, who 
have always substituted habits iox principles,' 
and presented a rich soil to fanaticism in the 
ardor of their temperament, still cling to the 
religion, and superstition of their fathers. 
After the abolition of the priesthood, when 
there were no ministers to officiate, the pea- 
santry of these provinces were seen assem- 
bling in the dilapidated churches, and cliaunt- 
ing the office with as much faith and unction, 
as if they had been paid for their services, or 
looked to being rewarded with the produce 
of the dime. It is however a singular fact. 
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univemlly known, that while they thus 
devoutly clung to the cross, they professed 
abhorrence to its ministers, and dreaded the 
return of the curh, or vicaires ; who long be- 
fore the revolution had forfeited all claim to 
their respect, by the undisguised profligacy 
of their lives, and their increasing exactions, 
under the sanction of the dime. 

“As long as I can remember,^’ — said a 
gentleman to me in Paris, who was a native 
of the south of France, — “ as long as I can 
remember, enfant de pretre was a term of 
reprobation among us, given only to the 
most abject and degraded.” In the mid- 
land provinces, in the north, and north-east 
of the kingdom, the catholic religion still 
retains its forms. Its rites, now severely 
enforced, are duly performed, though, ge- 
nerally speaking, coldly and partially at- 
tended to, while the increase of the priest- 
hood, both in number and influence, is uni- 
versally looked on with fear and horror. 

The public mind in France has made a 
bold and vigorous spring, in proportion to 
the tension, which had so long restrained its 
force : and even the peasantry are as averse 
to fanaticism, and as alive to the absurdities 
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of popular superstition, as the most enlight- 
ened class of yeomanry in England; while 
it is obvious to all who converse with them 
on such topics, that they are infinitely more 
tolerant. They demand no master-cast in 
faith and doctrine; they cry not for ex- 
clusive distinctions and unshared privileges. 
“ Liberty of conscience for all menf appears 
the first article in their creed ; and safety 
from sectarian persecution, their prayer for 
others, and for themselves. This blessed 
privilege, the birthright of man, they enjoyed 
to the fullest extent, under the splendid 
despotism of that singular person, whom 
they raised to the government of their na- 
tion ;■ and whom they never would have 
abandoned, had not their love of constitu- 
tional liberty been keener than their love of 
national glory. They submitted to change, 
only because they hoped for amelioration. 

Buonaparte, who had made his unrestricted 
power the pioneer to any despotism, which 
might succeed his own, was well aware that 
Catholicism was the fit religion for a despot ; 
and that there was no instance of any country 
in Europe, where freedom and catholicismi 
dwelt together. He therefore built up lier 
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ruined temples, and raised her prostrate 
standard ; but he made her impotent in her 
ipfluence, and powerless in her agency. He 
held the chief of her church in “ durance 
vile he sheathed her blood-stained sword 
in a scabbard of peace, nor suffered the 
embers of her martyr-fires to be again re- 
kindled. “ Shorn of her beams/’ this once 
powerful ruler of the human mind, could no 
longer incarcerate in dungeons, burn at the 
stake, nor torture on the wheel.* Retaining 
her title of sovereignty, without one particle 
of its power, she “ held a barren sceptre,” 
and imaged the future destiny of him, who, 
in his isle of rocks, reigned only over a few 
willing subjects, by the ties of ancient ha- 
bitudes, ancient affections, and ancient pre- 
judices. 

In reviving the order of the priesthood, 
he rendered them dependant on the state, 
and thus deprived them of all temporal in- 


Addilional Note. * These blessings were reserved for 
the happier era of reviving legitimacy. It is strange that 
those who arrogate to themselves exclusive claims of loy- 
alty to the constitution, have, in fact, aimed the deadliest 
blow at the British system, by raising up prostrate popery 
and divine right. 
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tluence. He restored no oppressive tythes, 
for tlieir maintenance ; he granted no enor- 
mous revenues, for their extravagance; he 
gave them no special exemptions, nor ex- 
clusive privileges ; and his estimate of their 
utility and influence was curiously marked, 
in the well-known circumstance of his having 
assigned the same revenue to the Archbishop 
of Paris, as to his own maitre de chapelle. 
Thus the fruits of that once powerful see, 
the object of ambition to the illustrious 
Noailles and haughty Harlays, exceeded in 
nothing the revenue of the composer of 
Elfrida, and the “ Zingari en FieraJ’* ** 

The Catholic religion, therefore, as re- 
vived in F ranee, was a state religion, lend- 
ing its seal to civil forms, and adding the 
weight of its venerable character to the 
novelty of political institutes. Alike free 
from persecution, or disunion, it left each 
man to the dictates of liis own conscience, 
or the conviction of his own mind. It tole- 
rated all other sects, while to its own faitiiful 
adherents it presented all it had ever pos- 


* The incomparable Paesiello, mqitre de chapelle to 

the Emperor. 
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sessed of beneficent and good. It had still 
power to console, but it was no longer ca- 
pable of persecution. It opened its con- 
secrated temples for the oraisom of the de- 
vout ; but it presented no pageant shows 
for the amusement of the idle, nor was it 
taught to recall, to the generation of the 
nineteenth century, whatever was ludicrous 
and profane, in the barbarous superstitions 
of the fourteenth. 

The restoration of the many religious 
processions, which have taken place since 
the return of Louis XVIII. is a subject 
of universal disgust and derision to all 
classes in his dominions, with the excep- 
tion of those whose interest it is to coun- 
tenance them; and the sarcasms which I 
heard levelled against these ceremonies, 
even by the menu peuple, during two Sun- 
days that I assisted at the Jke-dieu, in Paris, 
were quite suflficient to convince me, that in 
France, as Scanarelle says, “ on a change 
tout celat' 

The fite-^dieu is one of the most solemn 
and splendid festivals in the Roman church, 
and its preparations and rehearsals occu- 
pied and thronged the streets of Paris, for 
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some days before the great performance 
took place. In every direction crowds of 
workmen, carpenters, upholsterers, and 
gardeners, were seen fitting up the reposoirs, 
or temporary chapels, before which the pro- 
cession was to halt, where the host was to be 
elevated, and a short service performed. 
These reposoirs were generally placed before 
the porte-cochere, or gateway of some public 
building. Tliere was one before the prison 
of I’Abbaye, and another before the palais 
de justice. But that which struck me most 
for its splendour and its extreme research, 
was before the portals of the minister of 
police, M. de Caze ; and, I believe, raised 
under his own immediate direction. It was 
a sort of alcove, open to the street, and in 
its whole arrangement, something like one of 
those decorated recesses, in which Columbine, 
standing on one leg upon a pedestal, fii'st 
presents herself to the charmed eyes of Har- 
lequin, in our Christinas pantomimes. This 
hallowed structure was lined and hung with 
different coloured velvets and showy silks, 
trimmed with gold fringe, and artificial 
flowers, decorated with prints and roses, 
with relics and toys, w’ith crowns of thorns. 
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and Jleurs de Its, The high altar, raised 
above many richly carpeted steps, was the 
centre of all that was most precious in piety 
and taste, covered with baskets of exotics 
and silver candlesticks, with fruit in wax- 
work, and saints in or moulu, and exhibiting 
to the eyes of faith and loyalty, a Christ on a 
crucifix, and a plaster bust of Louis XVIII. 
both fresh and new, and done expressly for 
the occasion. 

When I passed by this reposoir, at a late 
hour on the eve of the festival, the work- 
men were finishing it by candle ami lamp 
light— “ Queiie dipeme” said my husband 
to a gentleman, who was talking to us, 
at the window of our carriage. “ Et 
pour quelle bitise !” answered the driver of 
a cabriolet, who had stopped his little 
vehicle to gaze upon the reposoir. As we 
lived near the Abbaye St. Germain, in 
which parish one of the first Sunday pro- 
cessions took place, we were awakened with 
the dawn on the preceding morning, by the 
noise of hammering, and the tingling of 
bells ; and on walking out, we found the 
houses of every street, through which the 
procession was to pass, bedecked and oniar- 
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racnted according to the ability or taste of 
the owner ; for bon gre, mal gri, every one 
was obliged to contribute to the show of the 
day, though few had any recollection, how 
the thing xoas got up on former occasions. 

During the preceding day, the street-pas- 
senger run th^ risk of sujffbcatioii by the 
dust of ages, which was shaken out of car- 
pets, tapestry, and blankets, at every door ; 
all in preparation for “ la dernier e ripetition." 
The poverty of some of these decorations, 
and the incongruity of others; the brilliant 
coloursof the new Gobelin tapestry, the faded 
hues of the old ; the simple white slieet, 
f fauie de mieux J or thread-bare blanket, 
Cfaute de tout ) gave a sort of rag-fair ap- 
pearance to the noble fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main ; which not even the many pictures and 
busts of the King and the Virgin, profusely 
distributed among the “ shreds and patches” 
of piety, could relieve or dignify. When the 
procession, with its dramatis personae, ap- 
peared, all this scenery and machinery lost 
its attraction ; and the actors themselves took 
exclusive hold of our breathless attention. 

Of the two processions which I witnessed, 
I was the most struck in the first, with a 
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little boy of four years old, dressed iit 
regimentals, who I thought was meant to 
be a carricature of Buonaparte; but who, 
as a pious old lady assured me, represented 
St. John the Baptist. What interested me 
in the second was, that the rear was com- 
posed of the royal family, and M. Chateau- 
briand ! The procession of the fete-dieu 
was preceded and announced by a very fitie 
band of music, and passed through the centre 
of the streets, winch on each side were filled 
with a multitude of people, curious to see a 
spectacle so long denied them. Then fol- 
lowed, in order, the servants of the house 
de Montmorenci, in their singular and rich 
liveries, and some of the domestics* of the 
royal establishment. The confraternity of 
the rosary (above a hundred females), all 
attired in white, crowned with lilies, half 
veiled, and carrying wax tapers, succeeded 
to the lackics and valets de chambre, and 

* It is an old custom of state and piety in France, for 
the noblesse to send their servants to these processions^ 
and thus to show off their liveries and devotion at the 
same time. Que ferons*nous de nos domest'ques ce 
car^me said a fair pietest, who was lamenting that there 
were no processions. “ Nous les f i rons jeHneri' was the 
leply of her equally pious friend. 
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5 Vere followed by the “ catdckistes,’’ or young 
females admitted recently to confirmation, 
all in the same vestal hue, even to their 
shoes. Among these latter I beheld, to my 
astonishment, the noble daughters of the il- 
lustrious house de Montmore7ici, accompanied 
by their pious femmes de chambre, all chaunt- 
ing hymns, “ avec leurs voix pures et vir- 
gimles,’' like the fair chorusers in “ Esther f 
at St. Cyr. The choir succeeded, consisting 
of a number of young priests, recently ini- 
tiated, and dressed in while robes; some 
Hinging their massive silver censers in the 
air, while clouds of frankincense and myrrh 
rose with loud hosannahs to the skies ; and 
others scattering rose-leaves, from orna- 
mented baskets, beneath their feet. 

This solemn lact was performed every ten 
minutes, t\\G mhoXe corps dr anf at ique stopping 
short, turning round, and bowing profoundly 
to the dais, or canopy, which followed close 
behind, containing the holy mystery of the 
host, placed on a cushion of crimson and gold ! 
The dais was composed of four short trans- 
verse poles, something like a bier, or a child's 
go-cart, surmounted with a splendid canopy, 
under which two prelates, in grand pontificals. 
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who carried the host, walked with a motioti 
irregular and slow as the first tottering steps 
of infancy; an irregularity communicated by 
a want of uniformity in the movement of 
those, who carried the poles of the dais. On 
either side of the sanctum sanctorum walked 
some of the peers of France and cordons 
bleus, all bare-headed, and in full costume ; 
accompanied by the maires of the arrondis- 
semens. Immediately behind the tabernacle; 
with eyes up-turned and elevated head, ap- 
peared M. Chateaubriand, the “ philosopher 
of the desert,” in blue and silver. The whole 
was closed with a troop of soldiers; and in 
the neighbourhood of Notre Dame the cor- 
tege of the fete-dieu was ennobled and en- 
larged by the presence of royalty itself! For 
there the Count d* Artois, the Due and 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, and the Due and 
Duchesse de Berri, joined the pious train, 
with uncovered heads, and wax tapers in 
their hands. Thrice they thus paced the 
holy rounds of Notre Dame with royal pil- 
grim steps, to the delight of the pious ; and 
to the amusement of their less devout sub- 
jects, who thus saw the heads -of the state 
lending their powerful sanction to form^ and 
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customs, which reason and opinion had long 
consigned to oblivion; who thus beheld the 
days of the vow-making Louis XIII. and of 
the pious revoker of the edict of Nantz again 
restored, and the progress of illumination 
checked by the ordnances and example of the 
government. 

As far as my observations went, while I 
mixed among the promiscuous crowd, tlie 
feelings excited by this parade of royal piety 
and fantastic devotion, were not universally 
those of edification or applause, “ On a 
beau faire,'' said a woman, as she kneeled 
down beside me, while the host passed by. 
“ Cela ne tiendra pas,” hummed a man, who 
resumed his hat and wiped the dust off his 
knees, when the procession was gone. “Ah! 
la vilaine femme!” exclaimed a French lady 
of my acquaintance, whom 1 recognized in 
the crowd ; and who (pointing out her for- 
mer femme de chambre, demurely chaunting 
in the chorus of the confraternity whispered 
me, Ah! ma chere, cette femme ne m'a pas 
laisse un morceau de dentelle; c'est la plus 
grande voleuse, et la plus grande tracassiere du 
Monde: cependant elle contrefait la divote, 
dans nos nouveautes religieuses. Ah! la vilaine 

VOL. I, H 
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femme r and she repeated her exclamation, 
as the pious purloiner of lace passed close 
by her. “ Voyez done notre grand imhecille 
de maire,” said a pretty bourgeoise, pinching 
the arm of the youth she was leaning on, as 
the maires des arrondissemens passed by ; 
while a man, whose appearance was not 
much above that of a water-carrier, observed 
aloud, as he stumbled over a hieeling old 
woman: Sucre! s’ ils veulent prior Dieu, qii'ils 
prient dans leur eglise.” 

While the revival of processions obtains so 
little popularity among the lower classes in 
the capital, they are looked on with at least 
equal indifference by the peasantry ; and the 
attempts made to collect a pious force round 
the ambulating shrine of a village saint, have 
been found as abortive, in,soiue places, as the 
attempts made in favour of the installation 
of the royal bust,”* in others. In Bou- 


* Several noted fStes, and of course several processions, 
took place at Paris while I resided there. The file de 
V Ascension, which was also (hef&te de LiOuis Trehe, who 
made a vow to celebrate that day, was very fine. .The 
vow of the royal and pious Nimrod of France, was ful- 
filled by his descendants. The royal family walked upon 
the occasion; the princes held up fhe cords of the canopy* 
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logne-sur-mer, orders were given for a pro- 
cession, in honour of the Virgin, whose 
wrath, it was declared, had caused that 
abundance of rain, which threatened ruin to 
all the vignerons and farmers in France. 
Some of her festivals had not been duly 
celebrated, since the restoration of festivals 
in France; and a well-founded jealousy had 
discharged itself in torrents of rain, which I 
had the misfortune to witness, during the 
greater part of ray residence in the land of 
her displeasure. The priests, however, of 
Boulogne, to their horror, could not find a 
single Virgin, in that maritime city, to carry 
in procession, and were at last obliged to 
send a deputation into a neighbouring vil- 
lage, and request the loan of a Madonna, 
until they could get one of their own. This 
was at last procured, a little indeed the 
worse for wear; but it was not a moment for 
fastidiousness. The holy brotherhood as- 


It was a singular circumstance, that this day was also la 
file de Buonaparte, The procession was attended by the 
corps municipal and state officers, bishops, priests, and 
royal almoners, and Monsieur Chateaubriand ! who seems 
to let himself out, like the mutes of a funeral, for these 
loyal and pious exhibitions. 
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sembled, and the Madonna was paraded 
through the streets; but no devout laity fol- 
lowed ill her train, and no rainbow of promise 
spoke the cessation of her wrath. The peo- 
ple would not walk; the rain would not 
stop; the Virgin was sent back, to pout in 
her native village; and the miracle expected 
to be wrought, was strictly according to 
Vpltaire’s heretical definition of oil miracles 
- — “ tine chose qui n' est jamais arrivec.” 

At the commencement of the revolution, 
a similar procession was made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, by the cure of a village; 
and while he was moving solemnly under a 
canopy with the shrine of St. Genevieve, the 
rain fell in such torrents, that “ sauve qui 
pent’' was the reigning maxim of the mo- 
ment; the officiating minister, left almost 
alone under his canopy, observed to those 
who carried it, “ mes amis, elle croit que cest 
la pluie que nous demandons.’* Whether the 
Virgin of Boulogne made the same mistake, 
it is impossible to say ; but certain it is, that 
the rain continued during the whole summer, 
a punishment to French sinners, and a dis- 
appointment to English travellers. 

To overload religion with forms and cere- 
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monies, is always to injure its cause. Truth 
wants no ornament : religion is in itself an 
abstraction ; “ the evidence of things unseen.” 
It is ever to be regretted that the first reli- 
gious ceremony, mentioned in holy writ, 
caused the first murder ^ in the first and only 
family then upon earth. 

While processions are still but coldly re- 
ceived, images and relics have regained but 
little of their long-lost importance. Athough 
they are set up to be worshipped, “ deparle 
roi ; and invested, like the priesthood, the 
cent Suisses, and all the other appendages of 
legitimacy, with their former dignity and 
powers ; yet, generally speaking, they ex- 
hibit' a most forlorn and neglected appear- 
ance; and, as they stand or tumble in their 
niches, are no bad barometers of the state of 
the rustic piety of the quarter they inhabit. 
We observed indeed along the high roads of 
France Madonnas, who had suffered in the 
wars of the revolution, and who still exhi- 
bited much of the negligence of the repub- 
lican toilette, some without a petticoat, and 
others without a nose', while the head of 
St. Genevieve, recently placed on the figure of 
St. Peter (distinguished by his massive key). 
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and a Jimr de lis stuck under the stump of a 
broken-armed St. Denis, presented the evi- 
dences of days of past sacrilege, together with 
hopes of returning piety. The fortune of the 
saints has, in France, long depended exclu- 
sively on the rise and fall of the public stock 
of faith; and many a one, who twenty' years 
back would not have given an assignat for a 
share in “ the whole army of martyrs,” is 
now buying up the finger of St. Louis, at any 
price I 

Wherever the royal family were expected 
to pass, on the occasion of the tzvo restora-~ 
tions, or in their respective journies into the 
interior of the kingdom, the via sacra is dis- 
tinguished by the new setting-up of prostrate 
images, and neglected crosses. The crucifix, 
placed at the port of Dieppe when Madame 
landed, is, I think, for size and colouring, 
the most formidable image that ever was 
erected to scare, or to edify. And the Ma- 
donna exhibited in the church of St. Jaques, 
in the same town, and on the same important 
occasion, was evidently, in the hurry of the un- 
expected honour, transported from the bow- 
sprit of some English trader ; and had doubt- 
less stood many a hard gale, as the lovety 
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Betty” or “ sprightly Kitty” before she 
was removed to receive divine honours, as 
notre dame de St. Jacques ; where, dressed in 
English muslin, and in a co'effure d, la Chi- 
noise, (to show she is above prejudice,) she 
takes her place with Louis the Eighteenth,* 
who shines in all the radiance of plaister of 
Paris, on an altar beside her. 

In travelling through Normandy, I asked 
our postillion, why he did not salute an 
image of the Virgin, which, new painted and 
crowned with flowers, stood in. a niche by 
the road side ? He shrugged his shoulders, 
and replied : “ mais c’est passi, rnadame, tout 
cela” Such I believe, generally speaking, 
is the present state of “ graven images,” and 
of the religion supported by ‘ ‘ graven images,” 
in France. 

Speaking of the peasantry, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Versailles, “ JVIadame de Main- 
tenon observes, “ quandfai voulu savoir d*eux, 
qui a fait le Pater, Us n^en savent rien. Qui a 
fait le Credo? encore moins. S’ils adorent la 

* This Virgin, as might be expected, warmly embraces 
the cause of the Bourbon, to whom she owes her eleva- 
tion, and wears a wreath of lilies, and supports the drapeau 
hlanc. 
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vierge? oui: S’ils adorent les saints^ oui-dd. 
SionpScke de manquer la messe un jour ouvrierf 
Oui certes” 

Of all the religious grievances of which the 
French peasantry and the labouring classes 
now complain, the interruption of business, 
occasioned by feasts and festivals, is the most 
oppressive. 

Under the reign of Napoleon, idleness met 
no quarter, even though dictated by saints, or 
enforced by doctrines. Every body worked 
and prayed, according to their vocation ; and 
interests were not crushed, nor indolence en- 
couraged, under the sanction of ceremonies 
and forms, but little connected either with 
faith or reason. I could perceive that the 
religious toleration, enjoyed by the pea- 
santry in common with the rest of the po- 
pulation, under his reign, was a subject to 
them of grateful remembrance, and they have 
more than once led to it, with characteristic 
traits, that gave them point and interest. 

A peasant woman of some remote pro- 
vince, whom revolutionary vicissitude had 
placed in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Sevres, (and who, recommending herself to 
me as chef d*un magasin de blanchissagef 
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thus spared the dignity of my page from the 
pollution of a homelier term for her pro- 
fession) afforded me infinite amusement in 
her weekly visit to our hotel in Paris, by the 
qiiaintness and ndiveti of her observations. 
When. I beheld her from the window, driving 
up the street in her charrette, mounted on 
piles of snowy linen, surrounded by her 
nymphs, guarded by her great dog, and led 
by her garqon, I always hastened to receive 
this queen of soap-suds myself, in the anti- 
room, leaving one of her women to arrange 
the official duties of her calling, with my 
femme^de-chatnbre, in the adjoining apart- 
ment. She was a little, shrivelled, brown 
woman, with black petulant eyes and marked 
countenance ; and with her scarlet jacket, 
striped petticoat of many breadths, high cor- 
7iette, and massy gold cross and ear-rings, 
she presented a figure and costume, which the 
very genius of masquerade might safely have 
adopted, both for its originality and singular 
effect. She was always in a flurry, always in 
a passion, always full of news, always full of 
curiosity, and frequently undertook to cor- 
rect my patois, while I should have lamented 
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much, had any one corrected her’s. When 
the weather was wet, she dried “ les gikts et 
juponsjfar artifice, madame I” She would par- 
don the king much for giving “ /« nation une 
princesse, hlnnchc comnie la neige and she 
called her dog “ Cleopatra because she 
liked the names of great men ! — “ c’est si 
beau, cela” 

One day, when she was later in her weekly 
returns than usual, she entered my dressing- 
room, not in the meekness of excuse, plead- 
ing a fault, but in a passion, perfectly dra- 
matic : 

. “ Eh bien, madame, vous voild peu contente 
demoi; n’est-ce-pas? Eh bien, c' est noC reli~ 
gion, morbleu, qui se melt de not' blanchissage, 
voild !” 

I could not readily understand what reli- 
gion had to do with her vocation ; 1 asked 
what she meant. “ Bien, vows allez voir, ma 
petite bonne dame. C^est not* gobe-mouche de 
maire, qui r^ous defend de faire not' lavage tel 
et tel jour. C'est aujourd'hui la fete de St. 
Frangois, c'est demainla veille deSt. Ambroise. 
Voila un beau chien de plaisir que d' avoir des 
tait\ts gt des mait^est qui nous defendent de 
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vivre* Et hien ! ma chere dame^ on a beau 
crier man voild CELUi ! f ja^nais il ne sc me- 


♦ A fine of fifteen francs is demanded, as a penalty for 
work done on the jours defile^ which arc nearly of daily 
recurrence. Sometimes fise fHes occur in one week; and 
a labouring man, who counted them over to me, deplored 
this loss of time and gain as a new and severe grievance. 

Additional Note* In the former editions, it was mis- 
takingly asserted, that the peasantry were compelled to 
attend mass. This error gave occasion to the Parisian 
critics, to retort by a notice of the recent prosecution, in- 
stigated by a clergyman in Essex, to enforce an obsolete 
statute, against the neglect of divine service. But the 
long-forgotten bigotry of one nation is no excuse for the 
tyrannical interference in another, between the subject and 
his conscience. It is however right to observe that this 
interference does not extend so far as we had at first sup- 
posed. The fine above mentioned, is not imposed for 
work done, but for the public exposure of the linen, during 
the process of drying. How far even this is strictly ac- 
cording to law, the author will not stand pledged. If the 
imposition of such a fine was one of the many instances of 
a vigour beyond the law,” in which individuals of the 
ultra faction then frequently indulged, the case will not 
be much mended. On the genuineness of the anecdote, as 
related by the reine de blanchissage^^^ the reader may 
rest with implicit confidence. 

' + CeluV is the mystic term by which Buonaparte is 
now mentioned by all the lower classes. I have frequently 
seen celui^^ written in all manner of ways, on gates and 
posts, &c. &c. 
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hit de not* lavage i jamais ne m'-a^t^il de- 
Jendu de siclicr mes jupons et mes gilets tel 
jour que je voudrois. (dependant , on dit qu'il 
est pendu par les Anglais — tant pis', bon jour, 
madame P’* 

And with this conclusion, which she did 
not wait to hear affirmed or denied, she 
scudded away, indifferent, perhaps, to the 
fate of “ celui*’ whether he was hanged or 
not ; but taught by experience how valuable 
was the toleration he had established, even 
to her little interests and comforts ; and, like 
the rest of her class, drawing comparisons, 
under the influence of her own feelings, 
more to his benefit, than to the advantage of 
those who succeeded him. 

While I was in the district of la Beauce, a 
farmer solicited the renewal of a lease, or 


* This reference to my blanchisseuse, resembles the 
anecdote of the old darae, who cursed Colbert every day 
she made an omelette^ because he had put a tax upon eggs^ 
I believe, however, there is no question, but that the pea- 
santry have a general preference for Buonaparte. Those 
of Bourgogne, always inclined to revolutionary principles, 
believed that he was returning into France at the head of 
an army of negroes. It was necessary to deny this, for- 
mally, in that province. 
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hail, which it was in the power of govern- 
ment to grant, through the interest of Gene- 
ral de C , whose .chateau was in the 

neighbourhood. As he was a man of most 
unblemished character, and the father of a 
family, his application was attended to. But 
it having been intimated that the farmer had 
been married during those daj's of the revo- 
lution, when the civil contract was a suffi- 
cient mtification of the mari'iage vow, it was 
made a condition for the compliance with 
his request, that lie should be married over 
again by a priest; as the government would 
naturally give a preference to a candidate, 
who submitted to all the forms and doctrines 
of the catholic church. The farmer replied, 
that he had been married two and twenty 
years to a very faithful and affectionate wife, 
with whom he had lived in great harmony 
and happiness; that his sons and daughters 
were growing up around them, and that he 
would not stamp their birth with illegiti- 
macy, nor a virtuous woman with infamy, 
by submitting to a second marriage, which 
would naturally invalidate the Jirst; though 
that marriage had been celebrated according 
to the laws of his country then existing. 
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** I believe, madam/^ said the ultra-royalist 
gentleman, who related to me the anecdote 
a few days after it occurred, and who knew 
all the parties, “ I believe it is not necessary 
to give you a stronger instance of the absence 
of all religion among our peasantry of the 
present day, or of their degeneracy from the 
faith of their forefathers.”* 

It is curious, however, to observe that 
some popular superstitions survive the bi- 
gotry, which once accompanied them; more 
especially in the remote provinces, wherever 
education has not yet made its illuminated 
progress. 

An eminent physician in Paris, native of 
les ptiites Alpes, a mountainous district be- 
tween Lyons and Geneva, assured me, that 
he bad known a young man to be driven from 
his village, by the odium of belonging to a 
family accused “ d* avoir un nom,” which is 
tantamount to the evil eye,** in Ireland. 
The conjuror also preserving his “ mtigie 


Additional Note. * It is very much to be regretted 
that delicacy to the narrator of this anecdote prevents the 
citation of his name, to vouch for its authenticity. It 
would perfectly satisfy the most &stidious objectors. 
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blanche et noire^' still retains a portion of 
respect; when superstition more imposing, 
and charlatans more dignified, have lost their 
credit with the people. 

Of this character, once so high in consi- 
deration, Rousseau has made a charming use 
in his Devin du Village , and Farquhar a most 
humorous one, in his Recruiting Officer. 
It is thus that genius, among her splendid 
fictions, records the characteristic traits of 
ages and nations; and registering facts which 
the chronicler neglects as notorious, and 
the historian overlooks as undignified, pre- 
serves embalmed the most interesting fea- 
tures of humanity, for the contemplation 
of the philosopher, and the instruction of 
posterity. 

The catalogue of popular superstitions, 
neither very extensive nor very various, pre- 
sents nearly the same images in all countries. 
Melancholy sounds breathed at melancholy 
hours will always be portentous to igno- 
rance; and fear will ever exert its most 
harassing dominion over the imagination, in 
seasons of sorrow and affliction. Thus, in 
France as in England, the howl of a dog at 
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the cottage of the dying peasant, is more 
certain death, than the disease, which kills 
him. And the Irish benshi has her pendant 
in the French owl; which is always consi- 
dered “ oiseau de mauvais augure” when she 
sends forth her midnight screams near the 
chamber of the sick. A goat in the stable is 
esteemed in France, a sure protection from 
contagion to the cattle, with which, it asso- 
ciates, and it ranks most probably with the 
bracket-hen, which, in Ireland, holds so dis- 
tinguislied a place among the lares and 
fenates of the cottage hearth. 


“ Je mux que le moindre paysan mette une 
poule dans le pot, les dimanches,” is a saying 
of Henri IV. which has rendereid his memory 
more precious in F ranee than all he has ever 
said or done beside : and this simple and be- 
nevolent je veux” will perhaps survive in 
the memory of the nation ; when the pretty 
“ mots de sentiment,” which royal eloquence 
is now made to utter, shall be forgotten ; or 
remembered only, to be reprobated as the 
jargon of insincerity, dictated by bad taste. 
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Henry IV.* did not live to see this philan- 
thropic wish accomplished ; and whether his 
great views, and those of his able minister, 
would finally have produced such an effect, 
among their other happy consequences, the 
spirit, of religious fanaticism, that cut short 
the days of France’s best king, has left it 
impossible to ascertain. 

It must, however, be a source of infinite 
satisfaction to his descendants, to find, on 
their return to the government of their king- 
dom, that the prayer of their great grandsire 
is accomplished, and that frequently “ h 
moindre puysan" not OJily “ met une poule 
dans le pot, les dimanches,” but even puts a 
little flesh meat into his marmite, on week- 
days. To the enjoyment of this luxury, 
under the reign of Louis XIV, and his im- 
mediate successors, there were two iusur- 
mounfable barriers — the taxes of the taille 
and of the gabelle. The mode of dividing 
and subdividing the taille, was among its 
greatest grievances. When the minister of 


* When the death of Henri IV. was known to the 
people of Paris, nothing was heard, on errery side, but 
cries of “ nous avons perdu noire pere.'\ 

VOL. I. I 
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finance demanded a certain sum for the exi- 
gencies of a >rar, or the expenses of building 
or adorning a palace for the king, or his 
mistresses,* (and these palaces I’ose like the 
fairy castles, which the incantations of ma- 
gic conjure into existence) the tax imposed 
on the kingdom was subdivided, according 
to the superior interest of the nobility at 
court, who were governors of the provinces, t 


* Beside the continual repairs and decorations made in 
the palaces of Fontalnbleau, St. (lennain^ on Layt^, St. 
Cloud, Meudon^ Cornjiiegne, and Chambord, the most 
ancient of the royal palaces, there have hven raised, since 
the rei^n of Bouis XIV. Versailles, Marli, the (Jreat and 
J^ittle Trianon, Ciugny, Maintenon (upon the acpxbducts 
of which such large sums were expended, as excited a ge- 
neral murmur against its lady), Bellevue, (constructed for 
Mad. dc Pompadour), Luciennes, Ibr Mad. du Barry, 
and Bagatelle, built by the Count d’ Artois, (for a wager) 
within trix weeks. To these expensive palaces, meant 
solely to vary the pleasures of the king and his mistresses, 
must be added St. Cyr, unquestionably established as a 
palace of retreat, for the authoress of the dragonades and 
mjissacres of the Cevennes. 

t II examlnerent, comment il seroit possible d’aug- 
luenter sourdement les aides, la gabelle, et autres impots. 
Quand tout ^ toit arrange, dans le secret, avec les sang-sues 
publiques, les interesscs appuyoient les projets au conseil, 
etles faisoient passer .— du Cabinet^ voL i. p. 244. 
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This partial division, by which the impost 
always fell lightest on those most able to 
bear its infliction, was again followed by a 
more particular subdivision ; until at last 
the burthen was thrown almost exclusively 
upon those unprotected individuals, who 
were at the mercy of the great man, or the 
great man’s great man, in every town or pa- 
rish. The governors, who imitated in their 
provincial courts the splendor aiul extrava- 
gance of the king, purchased their magni- 
ficence, and preserved their situations, by 
exactions and extortions, which sometimes 
drove the people to insurrection. The me- 
mory of the Duke de Richelieu is still exe- 
crated in the province he governed, in the 
reign of Louis XV. Even the friends of the 
Duke de Chaulnes have left, in their private 
correspondences, such testimonies of his 
atrocious conduct in Bretagne, under Louis 
XIV.) as consigns this otherwise obscure and 
mediocre person to eternal ignominy.* 


^ The duke de Richelieu, speaking of his government 
of Guienne, observes that he could do there what he likedf 
ou personne n^oseroit lui rien dire-, etant hien avec h 
maitre^ Louis XVJ*' His cruelty and exactions nearly 

I 2 
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“ On a fait unc taxe de cent mille ecus sur 
ies bourgeois I says Mad. de Scvign6, speak- 
ing of the capital of la Bretagne, and of the 
disturbances occasioned by its taxes and the 
oppressions of its governor) et si on ne trouve 
point cette somme dans vingt quatre heures, elle 
sera doublec, et exigible par les soldats. On a 
chasse et banni toute une grande rue, et defendii 
de les recueillir, sur peine de la vie ; de sorte 
qiion voyoit tons ces miserables, femmes accou- 
chees, vieillards, enfans, error en pleurs au sortir 
de cette ville, Rennes J sans savoir ou aller, 
Sans avoir de nourriture, ni de quoi se coucher. 
On a pris soixante bourgeois ; on commcnee de- 


produced an insurrection in the province, and finally caused 
the suppression of the parliament of Bourdeaux. It was 
upon this occasion, that Louis XV. made profession de 
foi^ on the subject of divine right. Je Uur ferai voir 
( les parfemens), queje ne liens won ponvoir que de Dieu ; 
queje nai de cowple d rendre qiid Ini^ et que personne ne 
doit s^opposer d ma voioide How little he then sus- 
pected, that this divine ri^ht would not only be ques- 
tioned but denied to his unfortunate successor ! In 1789, it 
was proposed in the National Assembly to give Louis 
■ XVI. the title of Hoi dts Franqais^ par te consentement 
de la naliortf^ and to suppress the formula, par la grace 
de ])i(ud^ It was upon this occasion that Peiion ex- 
claimed c*€st calomnier Dieul Charles JX* iioiFil 
mtssi roif par la grace de Dieu .2” 
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main a pendre. Cette province est un hcl ex~ 
emple pour les autres, et sur tout de respecter 
les gouverneurs, et les gouvernantes, de ne point 
leur dire dHnjures, et de ne point leurjeter des 
pierres dans leur jardins. Les punitions et les 
taxes, ont eU cruelles: — il-y~auroit des* histoires 
tragiques a vous confer, d'ici d demain. 

Tragical indeed ! for twelve men were 
broken alive upon the wheel ; suspected of 
having conspired against the life of the all- 
powerful governor, who had thus goaded into 
madness a simple people, which could 
scarcely speak any language to be understood. 
Mad. de Sevign6 drops this dreadful topic, 
to give the history of her pretty dog, “ Syl- 
phide, blond comme un htondin for such was 
the character of the times — cruelty and fri- 
volity — the affectation of sentiment, and 
the absence of sensibility ! 

If the taille was one reason, why the pea- 
sant, drained to the last farthing of his earn- 


* It was in this moment of national suffering, when 
these cruel exactions were made on the people, that Mad. 
de Montespan was raising her superb palace of Clugny. 
The disturbances of la Bretagne were perhaps the first 
throes of the great convulsions, which followed long after ; 
they proceeded at least from the same cause. 
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ingSjOoulfl not conveniently put his “ chicken 
into the pot/’ the gabelle was another. And 
it was in such times that the French pea- 
sant, like the modern Greeks under the 
Turkish despotism, concealed any little 
hoard they might have amassed, a cl lived 
in seeming wretchedness, to escape those 
exactions, which would have rendei'ed their 
poverty real, had it been discovered or sus- 
pected. 

But no taille, no gabelle now exists, and 
the French peasant is at last enabled “ mettre 
la poule dans le pot^ les dimanches." Ilow 
lorig, however, this privilege, this luxury, 
may be retained, it is for the advocates of 
“ le bon vieux terns” to declare. 

The peasant’s table, in France, is of course 
regulated by his circumstances, and by the 
nature and soil of his native province. But 
from all I could learn, from persons of all 
ranks and all parties, * plenty, even to abun- 

* I asked a royalist, who has a considerable landed 
property, whether his tenants could afford to eat meat 
often in the week i He answered me with petulance, 
** And why not ?” “ But (I said) it was not always so 

before the revolution.” “ Eh / mats non.” And he shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and hemmed and finished with the 
usual : “ Mats, que voulez-vous 
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dance, has hitherto been found among this 
class ; and has been interrupted only by the 
ravages lately made on tlieir property by 
the armies of almost every nation in Europe. 
The presence of these armies caused enor- 
mous losses to tire proprietors of vineyards ; 
particularly in the south, where the vines 
were wantonly torn up by the roots. In the 
pasturage districts or provinces, they make, 
of their laitage, a principal article of food, 
under the form of cheeses, cream cakes, and 
porridges; but I observed that in France, 
milk was rarely taken in its simple state, as 
among our peasantry. In Normandy, the 
farms arc well stocked with cows. In the 
Isle of F ranee, this useful animal is so scarce, 
that in many places the goat’s milk is ex- 
clusively used, and is even occasionally made 
into cheese. 

The peasantry, for the most part, take 
four meals a-day : a very slight breakfast 
when they rise, which is generally of thin 
soup; the grand dejeunc at eleven o’clock 
(which is, in fact, their dinner) } their goute, 
or sort of luncheon, of raw vegetables and 
bread and butter; and their supper, which 
generally consists of me^t and vegetables 
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(as at their dinners), made into a ragout. 
Light wine and water are their general drink ; 
a beveiage produced from chesnuts, and cider 
are also occasionally used ; but are neither 
of them held in much estimation. “ Cine 
petite goutte de liqueur” is a delicacy to 
which the peasantry are no strangers, while 
every village guinguette supplies an imitation 
of that foreign luxury, “ la bonne double biire 
de Mars ; which is of the same quality, as 
that very worst beverage, the “ poor crea- 
ture, small beer,” in England. 


Hospitality is the virtue of semi-civilized 
nations. It is a resource against the tedium 
of ignorance and inanity ; and none think it 
“greater solitude to be alone,” than those, 
who are the least qualified to contribute to 
social enjoyment. The French peasantry 
are said to have been more hospitable, in 
their days of profound ignorance and extreme 
poverty, than in their present improved 
condition. It is also certain that there are 
much fewer calls upon this virtue (if it be 
one), than there formerly must have been; 
when poverty was .the vow, and beggary the 
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profession of a large class of the people. 
The catering friar, the mendicant monk, the 
wandering pilgrim, no longer present them- 
selves at the cottage-<loor, to cherish a spirit 
of hospitality ; through the medium of a 
mistaken charity, or under the influence of 
a powerful bigotry. Competency is also so 
equally distributed, and industry so well 
rewarded, that few are urged by want or 
idleness to put their neighbour’s generosity 
to the test ; while curiosity, that insatiable 
appetite, which so often makes the stranger’s 
welcome, has been, during the last years, 
fed to surfeit, by the fluctuating crowds, 
which have passed from all nations before 
the door of the French cottage. The droits- 
rkunis have likewise proved a check to the 
exercise of this primitive virtue ; for the hope 
of selling “ k petit potde vin,” under the rose,* 
no longer secures to the traveller, a “ colla- 
tion” along with it. 


* Passing by a little guins.uette, in la Brie, I perceived 
written over the door in French, as old as the ' umance 
of the Jtose, the first line of Rosalind’s epilogue, “ Good 
wine needs no bush.” The proverb, therefore, was com* 
mon to both countries. 
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“ Tout pays, oil la mendicity est tme profes- 
sion, cst mal-gouvernc,'” says Voltaire. I 
should suppose, from my own observations, 
that the country in the world the most in- 
fected by mendicity is Ireland; and the 
countjy the least taxed with this disgusting 
and always vicious branch of community, is 
France. The whole of this order, now ex- 
isting there, may be cojnprised in those lit- 
tle groups of cripples, which neither disgust 
by fdth, nor annoy by importunity ; and 
which, gathering round the traveller’s car- 
riage on the high roads, quietly detail the 
infliction, which induces them to interest 
the benevolence of the “ tres charitable mon- 
sieur.*’ “ C* est une vcrite incontestable,” says 
Chamfort, speaking of the state of France, 
on the eve of the revolution, “ quil y a en 
France sept millions d’hommes, qui demandent 
Vaumbne, et dome millions, hors d’etat de la 
leur faire.” 

This frightful picture of national poverty 
is corroborated by Mr. Young, who made 
his second tour to France at this period, 
and who observes that the original sin of its 
institutions struck at the root of national 
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prosperity, and produced a poverty, which 
“ reminded him of Ireland.” The improved 
condition of the lower classes has had an 
inevitable influence on the evil of mendicity, 
and the hopes of idleness and imposture were 
•finally crushed by the laudable efforts of the 
Comte de Pontccoidant.* This gentleman 
began his salutary reforms upon the class of 
Jaineans, during his prefectship at Brussels, 
and receiving the sanction and assistance of 
the imperial government, drove the young 
and indolent into the workshops and manu» 
factories, and placed the old and infirm in 
asylums and hospitals. How far the revival 
of old institutions, the return of the religious 
orders, and the encouragement of religious 
houses, may have an effect upon this sup- 
pressed class, it is impossible to say ; or 
whether some future preacher in the pulpit 
of St. Leu, or St. Gilles,t may not give a 
new impulse to his flocks, and again address 


* The comte de I* distinguished himself in the 

revolution. Loaded with honours by Napoleon, he was 
made count of the empire, peer, senator, and commandant 
of the legion of honour. 

+ Fohnerly noted, as the parishes of convulsionnaires 
and beggars. 
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to them the words, humorously attributed 
to the anciejit cure of that parish — “ 7nes 
chers gueux, qni risqucz les gaUrcs, en passant 
votre vie d mendicr, entrez dans Vun des quatre 
ordres mendians, vous screz f’ichcs et 1io7iorh.*’ 
The virtue of charity therefore, like that 
of hospitality, lies at present latent, for want 
of objects to call it into action. But if 
latent, it is not dead. There is no nation 
more strongly endowed with that physical 
sensibility, which promptly responds to the 
cry of suffering, and which awakens that 
ready and uncalculating sympathy, “ whose 
pity gives, ere charity begins.” The readi- 
ness with which an orphan, or unprovided 
child (the ilhistre malheureux of some village 
or hamlet) is adopted by a friendly neighbour 
or benevolent relative, is a proof that charity 
wants neither the means, nor the feeling to 
bestow its relief, when circumstances call 
upon its exertion.* 


Additional Note, * No point in tliese volumes, has 
been contested more vehemently, than that of French 
mendicity. How far the overwhelming mass of distress, 
\vluch crowds the streets of Dublin, may have produced in 
the author a tendency towards overstatement, it is not 
for her to say. There were last winter seventy thousand 
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Country girls and children, without shoes 
or stockings; things calling themselves wo- 
men, but in reality “ walking dunghills;” and 
“ ploughmen at work, without sabots, or feet 
to their stockings,*” are details given by a 

persons ’ in that city in want of assistance ; most of whom 
plied, more or less, frequently in the streets for relief. At 
all times the doors of shops in Dublin are crowded wkh, 
mendicants. 

That the beggars in France could not be numerous, is 
a self-evident proposition, determinable d priori. It can- 
not be imagined, that a govenimont, which stood in need 
of the conscription laws, would allow many sturdy beggars 
to escape from the army ; besides an agricultural popular 
tion must necessarily produce less mendicity, than one 
addicted to manufacture. A little less railing against 
foreigners, and a little more attention to what is passing at 
home, would in no respect diminish the numerous points 
of superiority, which place Englislmien in so elevated a 
rank among Europeans. They would do well also to 
remember that if they are better than their neighbours, it 
is because their ancestors were more free ; and that if they 
would have their children equally distinguished, they 
must transmit to them, unsullied and unbroken, the pri- 
vileges vshich their forefathers have delivered down in 
charters, stamped with the energy of their minds, and 
bathed in the purple of their blood. 

^ This partial covering of the leg is universal among 
the peasantry of Ireland, at this day, under the name of 

traheensJ*^ And i iloat upon your trnheens^^^ is a 
phrase of endeaiTncnt, commonly used as indicating 1 
doat upon the most miserable article about yon/’ 
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liberal English traveller of the state of the 
French peasant’s wardrobe, in the year 1788. 
Still, however, even then, the French peasant 
bad his “ habit-de-fete like the Irish cotter, 
who appears in the tattered garments of 
misery all the week, to be enabled to exhibit 
his blue frize cota-more, and best brogues, at 
the Sunday “ pattern,” or yearly fair. 

There is an intimate connexion between 
vanity and poverty. Ostentation is the 
legitimate offspring of both. The peasant 
toilette of France now extends itself to the 
every-day comforts of working apparel. 
During my residence there, I did not see 
one instance of a bare-footed, or barc-legged 
person, not even among the children; and 
“ etre bien chauas^e/’ seems a passion in 
France, from the petite 7naitresse in her cob- 
web “ bas de coton f at thirty francs a pair, 
down to the demoiselle Georgette, who draws 
her *‘bas de laine" tightly over the smart ankle 
she has no objection to exhibit. 

The details of dress, among the peasants, 
appear to vary in every province, and to 
rule in each with a precise and undeviating 
uniformity. One bright colour may be seen 
glowing through a whole commune ; and one 
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stripe maintains its supremacy over the pet- 
ticoats of an entire arrondissemcnt. Thus, 
“ un gros rougc’^ is tiie delight of the dames 
of Auvergne; and " un bleu celeste'^ the pas- 
sion of the Elegantes of Limousin. 

In passing through Picardy atid Artois, I 
observed that, while the old women preserved 
the lofty cornettc of ancient times, the young 
had adopted the high mitred coeffure of the 
Chinese modes; a fashion which, though 
long passe in Paris, was, as the hostess of an 
auberge where we stopped in Abbeville as- 
sured me, in her town “ une nouveaute la plus 
nouvelle.” In general, however, caps with 
immense borders, that sweep below the 
shoulders, and straw hats, are the prevail- 
ing head-dresses upon all occasions. The 
petticoat and corset, almost invariably of 
two distinct colours, relieved with white 
sleeves, of linen, or woollen web; gold chains 
round the neck, fastened with a heart, and 
suspending a large gold cross, are elegancies 
of the toilette scarcely ever dispensed with 
upon any occasion; and are frequently worn 
even upon working days. 

The district of the Cauckois is the very 
/oyer of the Normandy fashions, and a fair 
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Cauchoise, perfectly “ endimanchee/’ or at- 
tired in her Sunday finery, exhibits a com- 
plexity of costume, to which many centu- 
ries must have lent their progressive inven- 
tions ; which probably began under William 
the Conqueror, and received its last finishing 
touches on the arrival of Madame * at 
Dieppe. The cap of the fashionable Cau- 
choise emulates, in height, the steeple of the 
church, which is the mart of her finery; her 
luxe de jupe is typical of its dimensions, and 
the enormous gold-drops, which vibrate in 
either car, rival in length and weight the 
pendulum of its clock. 

It is curious to observe, that such nearly 
was the dress of the better order of dames, 
in the days of Charles IX. and that the pea- 
santry were, under his cruel and bigotted 
reign, better clad and better conditioned, 
than iintler that of Louis XV. “ All” (says 
an author, whose researches into the ancient 
costumes of France are extremely profound) 

♦ When Mad. D’Angoulenie landed a second time in 
France at Dieppe, all the old poissanles and ancient dames 
of the town, dressed in full costume, went down to the 
port to receive her royal highness, and insisted on drawing 
her carriage to the town-house. 
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“ all the peasantry then wore “ des souHers 
commodes but this was not the case, under 
the reign of “ /e hien aimL** The taxation, 
which went in part to supply the toilettes of 
Dubarry and de Pompadour, naturally li- 
mited the elegancies of the peasant-ward- 
robe, and even obtruded upon its neces- 
saries, as Mr. Young’s “ moving dunghills,’* 
at that period, evince. 

The influence of the toilette is universal in 
France, and it is far from being exclusively 
an object of female devotion, even among 
the peasantry. The young farmer “ qui se fait 
brave*' is, in his own estimation, as attrac- 
tive, as any merveilleux of the chauss^e D* Antin 
can suppose himself. His well-powdered 
head and massive queue, his round hat, 
drawn up at either side, ** pour faire le mon^ 
sieur\” his large silver buckles, and large 
silver watch, with his smart white calico 
jacket and trowsers, present an excellent 
exhibition of rural coxcombry ; while the 
elders of the village set off their frieze coats 
with a fine flowered linen waistcoat, whose 
redundancy of flaps renders the texture of 
the nether part of their dress very unim- 
portant. 

VOL, I. K 
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But, however tasteless or coarse ; however 
simple or grotesque, the costume of the 
French peasantry may appear to the stranger’s 
eye, it still is a costume ! It is a refinement 
on necessity, and not the mere and meagre 
covering of shivering nature. It is always 
one, among many evidences, that the people 
are not poor, are not uncivilized, that they 
require the decencies of life, and are com- 
petent to purchase them. — When an Irish 
peasant with his usual shrewdness endeavours 
to drive a hard bargain with his employer, his 
phrase is frequently : “ Sure, all I ask is just 
xohat will get me my bit and my rag ; for all 
his ideas of dress consist in the words “ my 
rag.” These are painful references ! they 
are perhaps too foicign, and too frequent : 
but they are irresistible ! But where is the 
land so distant, the region so remote, into 
which I may travel, and not bear Ireland in 
my memory, and her misery in my heart ! 
When shall the pen, now employed in 
tracing the prosperity and civilization of 
another country, be devoted to record the 
improvement, the tranquillity and happiness 
of my own ! When shall it leave the fictions, 
which have been made the medium for exhi- 
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biting the causes of her errors and her suf- 
ferings, to legister the facts which shall 
prove, that the first are removed, and the 
last are forgotten ! 


On our way to France, we had taken a 
very circuitous route, and passed through a 
great part of England. We found the beau- 
tiful peasant population of that country, 
with its fair tranquil Saxon physiognomy, 
transparent complexion, and rounded muscle, 
a dangerous preparative for eyes destined to 
meet a people, whose beauty can scarcely be 
reckoned among their national perfections. 
The French face, particularly among the 
lower orders, struck me forcibly, as having 
a general resemblance to the Tartar visage. 
The high but flattened cheek-bone, small 
eye, low forehead, with the close concen- 
tration of the features, formed a very pre- 
valent cast of countenance, in such of the 
provinces as I visited. There are, however, 
even among the lowest classes, some very 
splendid exceptions to this general line of 
physiognomy ; and I think the two hand- 
somest men I ever, saw, were a miller, near 

K 2 
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Amiens, and a workman, at the manufactory 
of porcelain at Chantilly, well known in his 
native town by the distinguishing appellation 
of “ le hel ouvrier’* It was in vain he showed 
us the Majesty of France smiling, with his 
“ sourirc paternel,” on a tea-cup ; or the royal 
dukes and duchesses smirking in family 
amity on a punch bowl. We still thought 
the workman superior to his work ; and he 
indeed seemed perfectly of our opinion ; for 
no heros d’opera'' overplayed olf the graces 
of attitude with a more studied or ridiculous 
effect, than did le bel ouvrier de Chantilly » for 
the benefit and admiration of the English 
visitants of his manufactory. 

The French physiognomy, however, varies 
almost in every province ; and they them- 
selves class the shades of beauty and ugliness 
with great precision, even in the neighbour- 
ing districts, by the terms “ beau sang,'* and 
“ vilain sang." This singular phraseology 
assimilates with what may be called the ele- 
gant slang of English bofi ton ; which, by in- 
troducing the pedantry of the stable into the 
jargon of the drawing-room, enables the con- 
noisseur in beauty and horse-flesh equally to 
compliment Thunderbolt by Vixen/^ and 
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Lady Virginia, descended from a Planta- 
genet dutchess, with the common declaration, 
that they arc both “ thorough-bred,” and 
“ show excellent blood.” 

In the pays de Beaucc the “ vilain Acng-” is 
said to prevail ; in its neighbouring district, 
la Perche, the beau sang” is veiy distin- 
guishable. In Normandy, the land of law, 
and loveliness, the beauty of some of the 
women rivals the charms of the witches of 
Lancashire; and every where among the girls, 
are to be met charming samples of “ la jolie,"' 
that indefinite style of prettiness, which the 
French prefer to every other; and which, by 
them at least, is deemed plus belle que la 
beauU meme. B6arn, the native province of 
Henry IV, is celebrated for the beauty of its 
inhabitants, and particularly for the elegance, 
form, rapidity of motion, and grace of ges- 
ture of its Basques ; a race of peasantry in 
one of its districts, whom it is the pride of 
the noblesse Provenqale to bring into their 
family, as upper servants ; and to exhibit in 
their salons, at Paris, as pages, dressed in 
their own origin^ and beautiful costume. 

I one day accompanied the Princess de 
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Craon* to the hotel de Biron*Gonteau, and 
was in the formal act of presentation to the 
Dutchess de Biron, when a figure suddenly 
appeared in the garden pavilion in which we 
were received, which cut short my half- 
finished courtesy, and rendered even the 
amiable dutchess, with her historical name, 
an object, for the moment, of secondary 
consideration. While Madame de Biron was 
saying the most obliging things in the world, 
and in the most obliging manner, and while 
I, “ nothing loth,’' lent “ a pleased car,” my 
eyes pursued (though with some difficulty) 
the flitting motion of a light aerial figure, 
elegant and fanciful as the poet's image of 
“ a feathered Mercury." This splendid ap- 
parition, in a costume singular and pic- 
turesque, passed through the pavilion into 
the garden. “ Oest le Basque de madame la 
duchesse, et dans le costume de son pays” said 
the Princess de Craon, observing the im- 

* To this venerable and excellent lady, whose high birth 
is aihong the least of her merits, and indeed to almost every 
member of her illustrious femily, I stand indebted for 
the most flattering attentions, and for much of the social 
pleasures 1 enjoyed, during my residence at Paris.., 
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pression which this “ fair page” had made 
on me.-- Courir comme un Basque, est uii 
proverhe de Provence,” added the princess, “ et 
vous voyez, qu^il ne le dement pas.” He was 
at that moment flitting among the trees of 
the garden, with the arrow- like swiftness 
attributed to the Hirkahs, or public mes- 
sengers of Hindoostan. 

We afterwards adjourned to the terrace of 
the garden, which overlooked the boulevard, 
Italien, through which the royal cortege was 
passing (for it was the entree of tlie young 
Dutchess de Berri, into Paris), and tlie Corate 
d’H — e, who accompanied us, took infinite 
pains to name to me the distinguished per- 
sons, who preceded, followed, and surrounded 
the caleche of the king; including the marshal 
Marmont, M. Talleyrand, Pere Elisee, et tutii 
quanti. But still the beautiful Bascpie, and 
his beautiful costume, were to me objects 
of greater attraction, than all the grandeurs 
which followed in the suit of the royal bride. 

She herself, I thought, looked pale and 
timid ; and rather stunned than delighted by 
the loyal acclamations which rent the air 
from voices, that perhaps had recently given 
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their ** vivas** to a very different entrie 
while the countenance of the Dutchess d’An- 
gouleme, more in distrust than in timidity, 
seemed such as she might have worn, when 
evincing her contempt of the national insta-> 
bility to her cause, she boldly answered to 
the often prostituted “ nous jurons ** — “ Swear 
not, but obey** It was indeed a countenance 
more in anger, than in “ sorrow” or in joy ; 
and the very reverse of that of the “ buried 
Majesty of Denmark.” 

If the peasantry of France are not all 
Basques, their defect of beauty does not 
arise from deficiency of nourishment ; for I 
do not think I ever saw a greater number of 
persons, who seemed sent into the world, 
** pour faire voir jusqu* oil, pent alter la peau 
humaine** “ Le bon gros pere,’* “ la bonne 
grosse-mire** are epithets frequently used 
and justly applied, and the old philippics of 
frogs and soupe-maigre now fall hurtless against 
ribs, deep in their covering, as any of the 
best new light prizes exhibited at the Wo- 
burn shows. Among this order, indeed. 
Miss Prescott, the Pythoness of English em- 
bonpoint, might acquire new hints for her 
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science of anti-phthisis, and apply them for 
the benefit of meagre dowagers and attenu- 
ated young ladies, with successful elfect. 

The improved condition of the French 
peasantry has indeed operated with equal 
benefit, morally and physically. The de- 
struction of the feudal system, with all its 
oppressive train of taxes and imposts, has 
produced a national regeneration. Even 
the despotic laws of the conscription, which 
peopled the armies of France by means even 
more odious than the press-gang system of 
England, has been counteracted in its ef- 
fects, and repaired in its losses, by the ame- 
liorated state of the people, by the division 
of the enormous landed properties, the equal 
participation in succession, and by the great 
encouragement given to the progress of vac- 
cine inoculation.* 


• The French army was essentially national, since by 
the law of the conscription it was composed of all the 
citizens, without distinction of class. This was the secret 
which filled up the fallen ranks of the French legions, and 
which reconciled the lower classes so patiently to its in- 
fliction. It was on the higher classes it fell with the 
greatest severity, if indeed the gentry of France ever had 
any profession but that of arms, or any object of ambition 
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In 1781 the controleur-general of France, 
under Louis XVI. Monsieur Jolt de Fleuri, 
defined the people” of France, to be 
** peuple serf, corv'eable, et taillable, d merci 
et misericorde” It was the misery of this 
“ peuple serf," that urged the cause of the 
revolution ; it was this “ peuple corviahle et 
taillable, d merci et misericorde,” who showed 
no mercy for their heartless oppressors. It 
was this race of slaves, degraded, trodden 
on, broken down, strangers to liberty, to 
morals, and to religion, who were urged to 
commit those horrors, for which they are 
so unjustly upbraided ; and whose national 
mildness and natural goodness of disposition 
might well yield to the temptation of satis- 
fying a vengeance, which the wrongs and 
slavery of ages had ripened, nourished, and 
fomented into madness. 


but military glory. 1 asked the wife of a farmer in the 
Isle of France j who had lost a son by the conscription, 
whether she did not rejoice in the downfall of him, who 
had instituted that despotic law ? Pour she re- 

plied, il nous a fait trap de mal, pour que nous disions 
du Men de lui; mats il nous a fait trop de bieuy pour que 
nous en disions du waif.”— -And this, I believe, ia the sea* 
timent of the nation. 
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But that long-enduring race have now 
passed away ; their children are proprietors, 
where they were vassals. The torture no 
longer exists, to feed a spirit of brutal fero- 
city by its horrible exhibitions. Bigotry no 
longer presents to them with the same effect, 
idle forms for real principles ; they have no- 
thing to fear from the “ droit de cliasse,” the 
‘^corvee” the ‘‘ tailk*' the “ gabelle” They 
have tasted a practical freedom, not less 
perhaps than that enjoyed by the people of 
England ; they are moral as the people of 
Scotland ; and notwithstanding the recent 
ravages, they are more prosperous perhaps 
than either. Long may they continue to 
enjoy the advantages for which they have so 
dearly paid ; and in spite of that “ scourge 
of fire,’'* with which an English minister is 


* I copy here a paragraph from a letter, which I have 
this day received { December 'JOth, 1816) from Paris, from 
a gentlepiian of consitlerable talent and experience, in the 
present state of things in France, Voire Canning a tenu 
id des propos d^un ion^ qui n'Sloit pas propre d rap* 
procker les deux nations^ et qui sont Men inconsideres 
pour un homme d'etat. It dil^ ily a quelque terns ^ dans 
an cercle nomhreux^ oh eioknt beaucoup de militaires non- 
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said lately to have tlireateiied them, may 
they boldly resent and timely oppose every 


veatix^ que le goucernemepi des Bourbons iioit irop doux 
pour une nation^ aussi iurbulente tt aussi factieuse que la 
noire; Mais que VAngleterre se chargeoit de nous tenir 
sous une verge de leu ! Les militaires n^ont rien dil^ ct 
Mad^ de Stael s'e.sL chargie seule de rSpondre a ces 
imolence$y 

Comme M. Canning parloit des naictoiresj que les 
Anglais amieni remporUes^ elle lui dil^ que si ces mes" 
sieurs vouloienl une seule fois se detacher des Russes^ des 
Prussiensy des Allemandsy S;c. Sfc» et nous Jionorer 
d^un i<3te-a-t(ite, elle lui promettoit de n^&tre pas re- 
fust ! “ Notre Canning*’ made himself extremely popular 
among the royalistes enragisy when I was in France, by 
his speech at Bourdeaux, in which he called that loyal 
city le temple de Madame.^^ For many evenings suc- 
cessively I never entered any of the salons of my royalist 
friends, that this mot de sentiment*^ was not echoed about 
in all sorts of maudlin, whining tones. “ Le temple de 
Madame ! ! Ah que cestjoU! Le T-e-m-ple de Madame ! 
Mais e'est charmonty c^est heau*^^ 

“ On wit bieny madamey'^ said a royalist to me, who 
had repeated this mot de sentiment upon every change and 
key of the sentimental gamut, on voit bien^ madamcy 
que votre Canning est un homme d sentimenty avec injini- 
tnent esprit ! Le temple de madame ! Ah que e’est 
beau !” 

Additional Note. The condition of the peasantry, form- 
ing the most important feature in the physiognomy of a go- 
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effort made by domestic oppression or fo- 
reign invasion, which may tend to bring them 


vernment, a greater body of interests and of passions, has 
aiTayed itself against this book, than against any of the 
subsequent parts. The reader will howcTcr observe, that 
in her notices of the state of France under the ancient re- 
the autlior has not inferred to modern or republican 
authors ; but has taken the confessions of tlie courtiers and 
adherents of Im(s XIV, confessions the more 

authentic, because they escape from persons, uncon- 
scious of the secrets they have betrayed to posterity. 

As far as respects particular facts, they are either de- 
tailed from personal observation, or from the narrative of 
persons, whose authority is quoted. 

It may further be remarked, that no legitimate objection 
to the general proposition can be taken on account of those 
provinces, whose condition is less comfortable than the 
rest. Tliough all are not equally richy all are more or 
less improved, if the uniform opinion of persons of all po- 
litical creeds, with whom the author had the benefit of 
communication on this subject, may be trusted. The 
operation of the law against unequal distribution of pro- 
perty by will, and that of the conscription ; in diffusing 
wealth, and in repressing a superfluous population, must 
have necessarily produced effects, such as have been de- 
scribed in these pages; even were other considerations 
totally out of the question. But let the dispassionate 
reader call to mind the outcry which this work has excited 
among the whole cohort of hirelings on both sides the 
water ; and the author will be content to stand or fall by 
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back to that stale in which they were de- 
clared, by the law of the land, to be “ un 
peuple serf, corveable et taillahle, d merci et d 
misiricorde ! 


his decision, whether it be the truth or the falsehood of 
her statements, which have given birth to so much ani- 
mosity and malignity. 
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SOCIETY. 

“ A mesure que la philosophic fait des progres, la 
sottise redouble les efforts pour ctablir I’empire des 
prejug^.” 
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SOCIETY. 

National Characteristics. — Sketch of Manners, be- 
fore the Revolution. — During the Revolution.-^ 
Under the Imperial Government.— Actual Stale of 
Society and Manners, in France . — “ The Children 
of the Revolution.” — Royalists. — Ultra-Royal- 
ists.— Constitutionalists and Bmnapartists. — Cors- 
versation. —Raconteurs. — Political Vaudevilles.-— 
Tone of the Circles. — French Youth. — The EUve 
of the Polytechnic School.— Religious Institutions, 
—School of Eeouen. 

National idiosyncrasy must always re- 
ceive its first colouring from the influence 
of soil and of climate ; and the moral charac- 
teristics of every people be resolvable into 
the peculiar constitution of their physical 
structure. Religion and government, in- 
deed, give a powerful direction to the prin- 
ciples and modes of civilized society, and 
VOL. I. L 
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debase or elevate its inherent qualities, by 
the excellcncb or defect of their own insti- 
tutes. But the complexional features of the 
race remain fixed and unchanged, the ori- 
ginal impression of nature is never effaced. 

The portrait drawn of the ancient Gauls, 
by Cmsar, preserves its resemblance to the 
French of the present day, notwithstanding 
the various grafts tliat haVe been inserted 
into the national stock : and Agathias and 
Machiavel have nearly given the same sketch 
of the same originals; at periods of very re- 
mote distance, and with views of very dif- 
ferent tendency. Susceptible and ardent, 
impetuous and fierce, the most civilized of 
all the barbarians, whom Rome subjected to 
her yoke, are still the most polished people 
of Europe; and the French, through all 
the vicissitudes of their political fortunes, 
through all the horrors of the most sangui- 
nary epoch of their revolution, have exhi- 
bited that inherent tendency to social attach- 
ment, that capability of generous devo- 
tion, and that fund of bon-hommie (to use 
a word of their own creation for a feeling 
peculiar to themselves^, which evince that 
,«.ihe worst form of religion and government 
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could not destroy tlie happy elements of 
character, out of which such kindly dispo- 
sitions arose. The atrocities, which stained 
the most unfortunate aiia of the revolution, 
were in some measure redeemed by the con- 
stitutional virtues, which exhibited them- 
selves during its progress. Condorcct, con- 
demned to death, yet refusing the asylum 
which friendship risked itself to offer him, is 
but one out of a thousand examples of noble 
disinterestedness and heroic devotion.* 

When humanity snatched one breathing 
moment from blood and terror, to bestow it 
on social intercourse; when all the quarters 
of Paris gave that well remembered civic 
dinner in the public streets, to which all 
were bidden, and to which all were wel- 
comed, the tide of social affection, long 
frozen in its channels, suddenly dissolved. 


* Condorcet, pursued by the terrorists, received an offer 
of protection and concealment from a female friend : he 
peremptorily refused this generous offer, exclaiming, 
“ Vous Si lift hors In loil" Eh ! sms-je hors Vhu- 
manite?" was her answer. This heroic reply did not pre- 
vail upon the unfortunate fugitive j he fled from the asylum 
of the friend, whose safety was more precious than his 
own, and survived but a few days. 
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and flowed in its wonted genial cucr^t. 
The impulsions of joy were universal ; 
strangers rushed into each others arms ; 
friends^ long severed, clung in close eni- 
brace ; and the sanguinary ’tyrant of the hour 
saw, in this sudden burst of friendly com- 
munication, the revival of the national 
hommie*' and the downfall of his own power. 
A decree was issued against the recurrence 
of such festivals of, the heart ; but it was 
published too late; the avenues of social 
feeling were again opened, and the thic 
dinner was the passover of an emancipated 
people. ' 

The frightful system of despotism, laid by 
the ferocious tyranny of Louis XI. and ac- 
complished by the ambition and pride of 
Louis XIV. produced an obvious and fatal 
influence on the character of the nation. 
The independence of the nobility, whicjji 
bent before the open force and direct hosti- 
lity of the barbarian king, moulded into 
irretrievable ruin, before the enfeebling cor- 
ruption of the more accomplished despot. 
Agajust this prime destroyer o^ the liberties 
aaid morals of his devoted people, history 
appeals to posterity: for the cotemporaiy 
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ciiitmiclers, who> ‘undertook their task at 
i-oyal command, and stained her page (in 
time-serving obsequiousness to the vanity of 
their employer^ were insensible to na- 
i^onal degradation they recorded. When 
Boileau and Bacine recited to the monarch, 
and to his mistresses, the glories, pomp, and 
power of his reign,* these courtly poets, buN: 
feeble historians, felt not that -the annals 
which flattered the pride of the vain-glorious 
king, condemned -the despot of a ruined 
people to immortal ignominy. The unpro*- 
fltable wars, by which the insatiate ambition 
of Louis XIV. endeavoured to extend his 


♦ After a dangerous illness^ the king permitted Boileau 
ahd Racine to amuse him, by reading aloud sorhe pages 
tho history of hi^i rriign, which Mad. tie Montkpin 
Jbiuil engaged iliem to wtite. The king heard them, seait^ 
between his twp mistresses ; the one in the height of her 
power, the other in her wane. To account for the distinc- 
tion thus conferred upon his ex-favourite, Louis said; II 
tst hien justfy madame^ ^ue 'CoUs assisliez 6 ta lecture d*im 
tnwrage^ dont •cous mCme trac6 le The hkitory 

4:^f Loijiis le Qr^fid, mmriianded by by bis 

mistress, and exf'iuled by two pensioned poets! ! ! What 
a combination ! Buonaparte, speaWing of Louis XlV. said^ 
C^itdU un pimtn hoWimef — s"il exisMt^je tCen toudrah 
pa$ 
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dominion; the lavish expenditure Of mcaK 
culable treasures, dissipated in idle amueeo 
ments, or squandered on gorgeous palacesi, 
left people beggared, and his. hnande 
exhausted. His despotic supremacy suffered 
no trace. of political liberty to exist; and the 
fatal example of his own private life spread 
the dire contagion of vice and of hypocrisy 
through every class, and opened the gates .of 
systematic depravity to his successors, which 
never, closed, till- the v^hole temple of cor-s. 
ruption was ! 

“ hurled headlong, 

With hideous niin, and combustion, dewri.”" 

In the history of civilized society there is* 
perhaps, no parallel for the moral degra- 
dation which enveloped France, during the 
.whole of the eighteenth century. It was i 
demoralization so perfect, so unrestrained, 
,^nd finally so unconsciously subsisting, sap- 
ping, corrupting, gangrening every sociaf 
and moral relation of life, that towards the 
end of the long reign of Louis XV.'Scarcefy 
on^ tie that binds man* to man remainM 
unbrpken or, undefiled: all pqllutipp, ur 

degradation, political profligacy,, .orumorM 
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delinquency. Fiction and fact, history and 
romance, all that described, and all that 
imitated the morals and manners of these 
days, reflect their disgusting details with 
frightful fidelity. It is the iilustrioRS 3ussys* 
and St. Simons who attest the enormities 
they so faithfully picture. It is the high- 
born Richelieu, who has immortalized the 
depravity of that elevated class, whose vices 
are found epitomized in his own history of 
his own life. From the careless and spirited 
details of the brilliant de Sevigne, down to 
the imitative and ingenious fictions of the 
Marivaux, Crebillons, Louvets, and the La 
Clos, a code of corruption might be drawn, 
so perfect in vice, so matchless in crime, 
that not the hardiest champion of the “ bon 
vieux terns’’ would dare to defend it, or could 
refrain from astonishment, that “ such things 
could be,” 


• Comte de Bussy Rabutin, author of ‘‘ Histoire Amon* 
reuse des Craules,” and of “ MiSmoires.” It is curious to 
observe, that the intimate and most adntired friend of the 
amiable Mad. de Sevigne was M. Pomenars, a noted 
coiner, though a man of rank. He was repeatedly tried 
for his life; and Mad. de Sevign6 fiunkly declares her be- 
lief, tha^ he was guilty of every crime, but poisoning- 
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^ And overcome him like a summer’s cloud/- 
'Without his special wonder!” 

When the measure of political abuse was 
filled to overflowing; when not a ray of free- 
dom was left to the people, not a shadow of 
representation to the nobility ; when venality 
stalked forth in the stole of sanctity, and 
Simony held an open market; when privi- 
leges were substituted for rights, and in- 
fluence usurped the forms of legitimate 
power; when exaction and oppression went 
hand in hand through every enormity, and 
the poison of moral corruption had worked 
its leaven through the whole mass; then the 
bond of society was rent asunder; and the 
great and final bouleversement, which fot- 
lowed, was only proportionate, in its progress 
and effects, to its origin and causes. The 
first explosion, bold, brilliant, and aspirin^^, 
as the ascending fires of pyrotechny, was 
followed by the admiration, and consecrated 
by the vows of all that was enlightened and 
liberal in Europe. Even royalty watched 
its commencement without fear, as its light 
pierced the gloom of the dungeon, and 
brightened the mansions of living sepulture; 
and philosophy gloried in its career, as she 
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beheld the darkness of prejudice dissipated 
by its blaze, and the frightful edifice of 
despotism sink under its influence. 

But, though the revolution was an event 
devoutly wished by the liberal, and ardently 
forwarded by the wise ; though all the talent 
and all the genius of the nation concurred in 

“ Mutual league^ 

United thoughts and counsel, equal hope, 

And hazard in the glorious enterprize,” 

they could but direct its spirit, and guide 
its views. It was the physical force of the 
nation, which could alone carry the design 
into effect. It was the collected mass of the 
most political degraded people in Europe, 
which was to bear it on; and the cause of 
freedom was inevitably committed into the 
hands of slaves. It was to no race, like the 
Myrmidons of Achilles, swarming forth, and 
changing their species,* that the work of de- 


Addiiional Note. * For the satisfaction of the critics, it is 
necessary to state, that the myrmidons were a race pro- 
duced by the transformation of ants into men. — See 
Otid^s Mttam. Book? 

It appears that in the old times, as in our own day, the 
gods mised up adherents and partiians to great men in 
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vastation was consigned. Those who gave 
the revolution its sanguinary character were 
no miraculous progeny, no spontaneous pro- 
duct of the new order of things, but the 
home-bred children of despotism, who, like 


tlicir misfortunes, by the mutation of vile and obscure 
objects, into personages of importance. The myrmidons 
of our modern Achilles, 

'O* spts rs TtoXsf/uit rc, fJLet%cci re, 
are of the same cast, as their prototypes in the days oF 
king (^cus. 

Mores quos ante gerebant 
Nunc quoque habent.” 

The .meanness, vulgarity, and rapacity, which charac-, 
terized their humbler existence, still remain conspicuous in 
their elevation; and their sting unrefined by change, is 
still more remarkable for its poison, than for its pungency. 

The whole observation, contained in the ^ paragraph tPr 
which this note is appended, is mere matter of fact: 
namely, that the democrats of 1792 were born and edu- 
cated under the ancient regime* But in order to traduce 
the author, and to mislead the public, the reviews hav^ 
falsely misrepresented her, as implying that Louis, and 
not Marat and Robespierre, were the anarchists. 

Attonito cum 

Tale, super ccenam, facinus narraret Ulysses 
Alcinoo, bilem aut risum fortasse quibusdam 
Movernt, ut mendax aretalogus.’’ * , 

Jot. 15, h IL 
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•the. yelling monsters’^ of Milton’s Sin, 
tiwned against their mother, and 

“ Howl’d, and gnaw’d her bowels, their repast.” 

Familiar with sights of bjood, to which 
the public executions had inured them,* 
their own wild deeds were governed by their 
horrible experience. Sympathy long dead- 
ened, and sensibility long blunted, by the 
very nature of their institutions ; they had 
now none left to exercise, or to bestow, on 
those who had thus degraded them. It was 
these long passive and thoroughly debased 
subjects of abused authority, who, creeping 
from their dens, shadowed by the Bastille, 
followed in the train of their tiger-leaders, ; 
who, glutted*, with blood, yet thirsting for 
carnagCi taught the dreadful lesson, that 
those only who are educated in liberty, are 


* In the history of human cruelty, there was nothing so 
atrocious as the criminal punishments of France. Mad. 
de Sevigne mentions, in the course of her letters, above 
fifty persons broken alive on the wheel, and two ladies 
burned by a slow fire ; of whom, one was accused of sor- 
cery. Damien and Ravaillac were torn to pieces by horses, 
after tortures the most horrible: “ the question,” or tor- 
ture, wa# a thing of every-day occurrence. 
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capable of forwarding her cause; wli^ etince# 
that many revolutions must occur, and mfmy 
systems of government arise and fall, ere the 
stain of vassalage can be effaced; ere the 
mark of the chain can be worn from the 
neck of the captive, and the freeman for^t 
that he had once been a slave! . t! 

As it is the fadiion of the day purposely 
to mistake constitutional principles, for de- 
mocratic speculations, so it is its policy to 
revive and bring forward the horrors of the 
revolution as “ bug-bears dressed to frighten 
children,” into all that can he imposed dr 
inflicted. Images of long-passed crimes dne 
conjured up, to spread terror^ to awaiken 
indignation, to increase prejudice^ ,and > to 
render the people of two great nationsvthe 
victims of the old state policy* of divide, 
and govern.” But it should be reodembered, 
that the generation which perpetrated these 
atrocities, were the legitimate sub^ts qf legi- 
timate monarchs, and were ^rnnped. with the 
character of the government^ which produced 
them. , ; 

The race, however, have long passed away, 
which immolated, on the same altar, ple- 
beian worth and iroyal virtue; who included 
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in the same mighty hecatomb the chaoi'- 
pionsof loyalty and the advocates of freedom, 
the La Tremouilles and La Rochefoucaulds, 
with the Rolands and the Condorcets ; all 
that was precious in the annals of ancient 
chivalry, with all that was distinguished in 
the records of modern philosophy. Mature 
in life, when the scene of their iniquities 
opened upon this “ horrid crew,” it soon 
closed upon their guilt; and the Marats, the 
Dantons, and the Robespierres, who be* 
longed equally to the order of things which 
preceded the revolution!, and to that, which 
filled up the most frightful of its epochs, can 
never re-ap pear; unless a similar corruption 
in the goveunmenf:, and an equal degradation 
in the nation*<fshall prove again the inevitable 
cdnnection> between oppression in the ruler, 
and worthle^ness in* the people. 

The nobility of France, including all the 
higher classes of society, are distingubhed, 
in the early annals of their country, by a 
boldness and an energy of character, which 
not even the iron cages and loathsome dun- 
geons of their determined foe, Louis XI. 
could subdue. But what his oppression 
could not effect, the vicious CQurt and cor- 
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rupting despotism of Louis XIV. accoiH" 
plished. In the whining sycophants, who 
shed tears when the monarch frowned who 
canvassed tlie honour of becoming the husband 
of his inistresst or of yielding up their daugh- 
ters to royal concubinage, it is difficult to 
trace the ancient baronial independence, the 
high sense of honour, which produced the 
Guesclins and the Bayards of earlier days. — 
Amidst the orange groves and luxurious 
pavilions of V^ersailles, among priests and 
parasites, in childish amusements, and in 
womanish gossip, expired that once brilliant 
sj)irit, which gave to the French cavalier his 
peculiar tone of gallant intrepidity. The 
energy and vivacity, distinguishable through 
the political and religious struggles of the 
League, were no more, and that careless 
desperation, which induced the chiefs of tlie 


♦ Even le rierlueux Pomponne^^ is described as 
ing^ when tlie king reproved him ; and Monsieur hneels at 
the feet of his royal brother ^ to thank him for a favour con- 
ferred on one of his friends. Mad. de Maintenon’s own 
picture of this cour inique^^^ as she calls it, is curious : 

Nous y voyons des envies^ sans sujetj des ragesy des 
trahisonsy sans ressentimenty des bassesses qu^an couvre du 
nom de grandeur 
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Fronde to embark in a cause, scarcely under- 
stood, to please a beauty, scarcely known, 

(le faire la guerre aux rois,” 

“ de faire la guerre aux dieiix,” 

this bright etherial spark of national fire 
was exchanged for a flame, cold and putres- 
cent as the marshy exhalation, and fit only 
to light the idolatrous altars, raised by a pa- 
rasite aristocracy, to the worship of a vain- 
glorious monarch. — The group of slaves, 
which the flattery of the sculptor has placed 
at the feet of the most gorgeous statue of 
the roost gorgeous of kings, aptly iipages 
the higher classes pf society, by which he was 
surrounded.* * * § 

The courtiers of Louis XV. not less feeble 
and more depraved, not less abject and more 
vicious, resolved all human dignity into the 
maxim of ** reprhenter noblement How 


* When this famous statue of Louis XIV. was thrown 

down, in 1792, the name of the celebrated artist, Girardon, 

was found written on one of the feet of the horse. Cliam- 
fort rather harshly defines this humility to be “ la modeste 
b^tise d* im homme de gSttie, qui se croit honoH de tratailkr 

§ la glf^ra dCun tyran." 
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possible it was to reprisenter nobiemenit with- 
out one noble principle or manly virtue, the 
innumerable memoirs of the innumerable 
“ gay Lotharios” of those days of egotism 
and vanity best evince. 

The transition from the finical refine- 
ments and solemn puerilities of this age of 
dramatic representation, to the bold, coarse, 
republican tone of revolutionary manners, 
was singularly rapid, and curiously contrast- 
ed. To the ennui, exhaustion, and inanity, 
which characterized the insipid circles of a 
worn-out race, succeeded an exaltation of 
head and a glow of heart, productive some- 
times of the noblest, sometimes of the most 
tragical, and sometimes of the most ludicrous 
effects. The self-immolation of Charlotte 
Corday, the dauntless heroism of Madame 
Koland, belong to the best aera of Roman 
patriotism. The revengeful feelings, which 
arising, almost beyond the tone of human 
vindictiveness, pursued the dying moments 
of Robespierre,” “ breathe a browner horror” 
over deeds of darkness, than the deepest 
shades of tragic fiction* have ever reached : 

* When Robespierre stood upon the steps of the tribo* 
nal, vainly appealing to a people over whose pasnans K* 
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and there is- uo thing broader in farce, than 
the vicissitudes of the Abou Hassans of the 
eiarly part' of the revolution; when the 
** rabble rout?’ of Porte St. Antoine assumed 
the toga of Patrician dignity: when Caius 
Marius, the cobler, discussed the rights of the 
people, under the domes of the Capets ; and 
Cornelia, the fishwoman, distributed black 


h^d now lost all influence (for bis last hour was come), a 
spectral figure, tall, gaunt, and fearful, which h^id for s^me 
time moved closely beside him, now continued to murmur 
at intervals in his ear, in a hollow and monotonous tone, 
iu n^fs plus rien^ tyran; Cechafmd Robes- 

pierre in vain endeavoured to frown away this evil genius-— 
his fro-wn had lost its terror, and his voice its command. 

Another instance of poetical justice attended the death 
of this sanguinary monster, which marked the flrightful 
vengeance of the times. When his hand missed its aim, 
and he shot hin^self through the jaw instead of through the 
brain, he was carried to the hdtcl de vtlle. and laid upon 
the council-table, from which so many of his horrid de- 
crees had issued. A woman, who had walked close beside 
the bier on which he was carried, with a countenance of 
fixed despair, took her station at his head, and gazed on 
his mangled form with looks of unglutted vengeance ; for 
he had been the murderer of her son. In the agonies 
6f a ' burning thirst, he called for something to drink. 

Bois TON SANG,” slie replied, pressing his hand, h/rariy 
iu as toujour s aim6 le sang*'^ 

VOL. 1. 
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bread to her ragged marmotSy with the con- 
scious feelings of the mother of the Gracchi. 

It was during these national Saturnalia, 
that theRochefoucaulds, the Talleyrands, the 
Mirabeaus, became immersed in the mud 
they had raked up from the “ lie du peuph'** 
and now suing those, so lately the slaves of 
their power, humbly craved “ the most 
sweet voices” of the swinish multitude, who 
thus 

Prank'd it in authoriij/y against all noble sufferance*" 

In this moment of general subversion, all 
was transition the most violent, and extreme 
the most opposite ; evincing a people from 
whom all principles had long been withheld, 
by arbitrary power ; and who, when released 
from its restraints, became the slaves of their 
own unbridled and ill-directed will. Trifles 
the most puerile, and events the most im- 
portant, equally occupied the public mind ; 
and while the government was daily changing 
its forms and its chiefs, objects the most in- 
significant became enveloped in the universal 
transmutation. Streets changed their names, 
hotels their distinctions, rooms their furni- 
ture. The jdace La^is Quinze became the 
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place de la 'R&oolutionP Where the Sevignes 
and the Richelieus presided over the elegant 
circles of their day, the Montagmrds now 
howled, or the Chouans vociferated ; and 
Brissot and Condorcet opposed to the wild 
inspirations of vulgar anarchy, the bold, fear- 
less eloquence of patriotism and genius ; 
where, haply, Voiture had once recited his 
insipid verses to applauding dutchesses, when 
the “ Guirlande de Juik'* was deemed the nee 
plus ultra of the intellect of the nation. 

All the lumber of aristocracy, material and 
immaterial, was placed under the ban of po- 
pular aversion ; and the armoires of Boule, 
and the tapestry of the Gobelins, submitted 
alike to revolutionary rage, with the fortunes 
and the lives of their noble owners. While 
the time-honoured l^ergere drew down the 
imputation of bad citizenship, the “ divin 
tabouref^ was a sure stepping-stone '‘d, la lan-^ 
terne'^ — Josses and buffets gave way to Etrus- 
can vases, and antique tripods ; and the 
venerable “canape,” denounced and proscrib- 
ed, yielded to the usurpation of couches, 
which Praxiteles might have designed for 
the apartments of Aspasia— Even the splen- 

M 2 
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did pendules, which had presided in the royal 
palaces over hours 

“ That danced awaj/ with down upon their feet t* 

submitted to the common fate; and while 
the time-pieces of Versailles and St. Cloud 
were sold for old brass, Flavius, the hair- 
dresser, consulted his sun-dial, and asked of 
INfemmius, the cast-clothes’ man, 

“ I prithee, citizen, what shadow of the day is it ?” 

Religion tpo, still struggling for her supre- 
macy under any name or form, adopted “ the 
changeful fashions of the day.” Heathen 
altars rose, where holy reposoirs had once 
held their stations ; the scite of mythological 
rites, long consecrated to Christian devotion, 
again resumed its original name and purpose ; 
and the venerable church of the thrice- 
blessed St. Genevieve became the “ temple of 
all the gods** 

But, while the people and their dema- 
gogue-leaders thus evinced the inherent fri- 
volity of a long degenerating people ; while 
modes and manners rapidly changed their 
form and colouring, with successive consti- 
tutions ; the principle of regeneration was 
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slowly working out its way, through the 
tissue of folly and ferocity that opposed it. 
The public spirit and good sense of the 
nation, its genius, and its patriotism, under 
the names of F ederalists, Brissotins, or Giron- 
dins, stood opposed alike to the bad taste 
and bad feeling of a wild democracy, which 
had ranged itself under tho protection of the 
deities of Olympus. The regime of ter- 
rorism threw a mauvaise odeur over the repub- 
lican jargon of the modern Bruti, and the 
lone of society, during the reign of the Di- 
rectory, stood much less indebted to the 
getting-up of articles from the classical 
dictionary, than any which had been adopted 
since the first sera of the revolution. 

While, however, manners were tinctured 
with all the exaggerated feelings of the day, 
and partook of that ridicule, to which all 
exaggerated feeling is liable, the nation was 
making a silent but sensible progress in mo- 
rals and illumination. Mothers now gloried, 
or affected to glory, in that sacred name; 
infancy no longer drew its sustenance from 
a hireling bosom ; nor was childhood bereft 
of all the endearments of home, or driven 
from, the enjoyment of domestic affection to 
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the shilling cells of a convent, and .the cold 
3.t|tentions of purchased care- Daughters 
became members of their own families ; sons 
were taught by their fatliers that they had ^ 
country ; and Nature, righting herself even 
amidst the outrages committed on her, ob- 
tained an influence over the feelings and 
actions of society, to which, in France, she 
had long been a stranger. 

It was at this period that a series of 
glorious conquests abroad, and an anarchical 
struggle for power, at home, called forth a 
new arrangement in the government of the 
state. The people were worn out by a rapid 
succession of constitutions, which had as yet 
produced little tangible good, and taken .nO 
permanent form . They sought a chief, whose 
influence might compose the still fermenting 
mass of public opinion, and throw the tie of 
unity over contending factions. Military 
glory, “ whicli grew with what it fed on,” 
had become the object of national enthu- 
siasm; and the people, like the friends of 
Coriolanus, deeming, that 

“ Valour was the chiefest virtue. 

And did most dignify the w'earer,” 

chose for their ruler the greatest captain of 
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the age,* and placed him by acclamation on 
the throne of France, who had already laid 
the thrones of continental Europe at her 
feet-t 

Napoleon Buonaparte, elected Emperor 
of the French, preserved unsullied, during 


Additional Note* * This expression, faute de mieiiX^ 
lias been made matter of reproach, as if it rai-sed Mapoleon 
above the Conqueror at Waterloo. At ike period in ques- 
tion^ Napoleon unquestionably was the greatest Captain 
of bis age. 

Quanlula cunque adco est occasion sufficit tree* 
i My brother,’’ said JLucien Buonaparte, is the most 
Ugilimatt monarch in Europe ; for he is the only one chosen 
by the voice of the people.” 

Buonaparte had indeed made himself popular by many 
little acts of generosity and bon-hommie^ which, in what- 
ever cause they originated, had their effect on the army 
and the lower classes. After the battle of Areola, he was 
walking alone through the camp at night, when he perceived 
a sentinel asleep upon his arms- He took his fusee gently 
from him, and placing him on the ground, kept watch on 
his post for nearly two hours. The soldier at last awoke, 
and perceiving an officer doing his duty, was panic-struck ; 
but when the next moment he discovered that this officer 
was the Commander-in-Chief, he exclaimed, in a tone of 
despair : “ Huonaparit ! Je suis perduJ^ Buonaparte re- 
turning him his arms, simply observed, apih tanl de 
fatigues j il est permis d un brav€y comme toiy de s^endormir 
mats une autre fois prends mieux ton terns 
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the first period of his reign, the popularity, 
which had given birth to his elevation. Per- 
sonal merit had how reached its just standard 
of appreciation in a country, where all facti- 
tious distinctions had long been reduced to 
their intrinsic value ; and talent, still holding 
its supremacy, became the passport to im- 
perial protection. The arts and sciences 
rallied round the throne of him, whose con- 
quests had so considerably extended their 
resources,* and whose liberality had lavished 
such munificent rewards on their numerous 
professors. Hereditary rank came forth from 
its ruined towers, to hail the founder of a 
new dynasty, who promised remuneration, 
for a portion at least, of what the revolution 
had confiscated. The descendants of the 
ancient defenders of the good kings Raoul 
and Hugh Capet, lent their time-consecrated 
support to a fourth race, as their ancestors 
had struggled for, and crowned a second and 
a third. Many of the most ancient nobility 
of France had remained in the country, and 


• Buonaparte expended thirty millions of fiancs on ob- 
jects of art and antiquities, besides those he obtained by 
conquest. 
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weathered the storms of its successive revo- 
lutions : the Rohans, the Mortemarts, the 
La Rochefoucaulds, the Beauveaus, the 
Praslins, the Birons, the Brissacs, the Mont- 
morencis, the Talleyrauds ; in a word, the 
most illustrious names in the historical an- 
nals of the nation, filled the anti-chamber, 
or assisted in the councils of a chief, who 
courted their representatives with deference, 
received them with kindness, and loaded 
them with honours. 

Every day some erasure was made from 
the list of emigrant proscription;* the de- 
scendants of the “ memW’t to the “ mon- 
sieur s” of feebler days, became the friends of 
the reigning sovereign ; and the “ guidons of 


* Napoleon was so anxious to have the ancient nobility 
about his person, that he left no means untried to bring 
them over. One day he erased the names of so many 
emigrants from the list of proscription, that his minister 
remarked, Comment donc^ Sire^ vous a1le% rayer le 
Comte d* Artois^ et son frire?^^ To which he replied, 
“ Et pourquoi non? Est-ce qdils ont pitrfc tes a^mes?^' 

^ + The meninsy or ^)nmons of the dauphins of France, 

were ten young gentlemen kept about his person to dissi- 
pate his ennuu They had six thousand livres pension, 
pour Hre assidus aupres du dauphin.^' 
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the royal lily”* ranged themselves under the 
standard of the imperial eagle. AH factions 
were now blended in one ; and it was reserv- 
ed for this singular founder of his own for- 
tunes to cement and establish his power, by 
operating a fusion of all parties in his own 
favour; thus presenting, in the first and 
wisest era of his reign, a combination of 
talents, feelings, and principles, which had 
long been given to the support of opposite 
and contending systems. The leaders of the 
several former constitutions now joined in 
upholding one ; and preserved the recollec- 
tion of their ancient feuds no further, tlian 
to lament that they ever existed. 

It was a dogma in the new political creed 
of Napoleon, that the ancient noblesse of 
the country, though essentially allied to the 
fallen dynasty, might be rendered an equally 
firm and brilliant support to his own ; and 
while a sort of romantic passion for historical 
n^mesf abetted the policy, which led him 


* Sfee the Marquis dc Seviga6’s comfxlaints at remaining 
a giticb>n, at the age of forty. 

+ Napoleon was voiy proud of being 
One day, at Vienna, the Entperor of Austria, in r^ply to 
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to re-establish the families which bore them, 
the descendants of the anqient barons of 
France were nothing loth to receive new dig- 
nities, or the immense revenues that were 
given in lieu of their ancient possessions, 
even from the hands of a parvenu sovereign. 
“ It is astonishing,” said M. de Talleyrand, 
“ how many emigrant ladies, of the old court, 
wish me to force them to become dames d’ honr 
new, in the new.” And it is a well known 
fact, that many of the ci-devant “ dues et 
pairs,” who now talk in raptures of the 
“ ineffable felicite dont jouirent le^w pires, sous 
la paisible durie dc V empire herlditairef were 
then proud to display their grand chambel- 
lan’s- ribbon, in the iinpeiial anti-room ; and 
courted smiles and accepted favours from the 
munificence of him, whom they now con- 
temptuously mention, in the presence of 
legitimacy, by the epithet of the usurper! 

Among the ancient nobility, Napoleon 


his boast on this head, observed that he had seen in the 
imperial library an old account of the Buonaparte family. 
Napoleon eagerly begged the volume as a present from his 
father-in-law, who answered, drily, that it had been taken 
from the library, during the occupation of Vienna by the 
French. 
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had many personal friends, who justify tiicir 
allegiance to him by arguments difficult to 
refute.* They did not give up their here- 
ditary princes, till all Kurope had likewise 
abandoned them; till Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Spain, nearly all the legitimate authori- 
ties of the continent, had deserted the cause of 
legitimacy. When these potentates had ac- 
knowledged the power which the French 
nation had chosen for itself, the Bourbons 
became in France what the Stuarts had been 
in England; and all that it had once been 
virtue to uphold, it then became tr(^ason to 
defend. With such sanction for their tergi- 
versation, the nobility felt at that period, 
with the rest of the nation, that he, round 
whom they rallied, 

“ More worthy interest had done the state. 

Than those, the shadows of succession.”: 

* Buonaparte's preference of the old nobility w^t so 
far, that he ordered the prefets to give the pelites ma* 
gislratures de vil/agt^^ to the^poorer gentlemen, for whom 
no better employments could be made out. This prefer^ 
etice was regarded with great jealousy by the rest of the 
nation, with whom it had long been resolved into a 
maxim, that all the citizens should be the enfans de 
leurs actions;'* and in whose eyes all who served the state 
were equally noble. 
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The court of the new Charlemagne, filled 
with the descendants of Preux and Paladins, 
assumed a character of gothic grandeur, 
wholly destructive to that tone of republican 
simplicity, which Brutus Buonaparte had 
once contributed to establish.* The house 
of brick became a palace of marble. The 
fairy splendours of the Caliph Aaron-al- 
Raschid were united to the cumbrous mag- 
nificence of the middle ages. The stately 
formalities of the Escurial presided over the 
circles of the Tuileries; and the costumes 
of the Valois and the Medici fell in heavy 
folds over forms, which had long exhibited 
their symmetry in the adhesive drapery of 
Grecian sculpture.f Even the old stage pro- 
perties of royal legitimacy came forward, on 
the scene of imperial representation; and 
the decorations of the legion of honour 


* Buonaparte and Cast!, the author of ‘‘ gli animali 
pnrlanti," had been known to each other during the fervor 
of the revolutionary times. When Casti was afterwards 
presented at the imperial court, the Emperor addressed 
him with “ Eh bictty Signor Castif Sles-vous loujours di~ 
nkocrate?" “ Plus que jamais^ Sire," replied the poet. 
*‘Je vois que Its grands hommes toujours dibutent par Id” 
t The costumes of the two Medicis tverc assumed by 
the empresses, at their coronation. 
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wefo distributed from the casque of GueiScrin 
and the helmet of Bayard; while the ch^ir 
of Dagobert \ras furbished up to receive the 
representative of the western emperors, and 
the iron crown of Lombardy was cleaned and 
polished, to encircle the brows of a rtew king 
of Italy, the successor of the Caesars. 

^he 'fnstes oi France now rivalled those 
of ancient Rome, in its most splendid days. 
The government, once defined to be a des- 
potism, “ tempire par une chanson” was now 
a despotism, veiled in a halo of splendour. 
The riches of Ebrope were poured into the 
colfers of the state ; potentates were visitants 
or prisoners in the palaces of its capital, and 
their territories were included withiii the 
boundaries of its dominion. Works of Ro- 
man magnitude, beauty, and utility, arose 
on every side: all that was mean was re- 
moved; all that was noble was revived; all 
that wore the air of improvement received 
the sanction of authority ; and society, tak- 
ing its tone from the colossal grandeur of 
the government, was massive in its forms^ 
splendid in its draperies, energetic in its 
spirit, and brilliant in its details. The insi- 
pidity of the “ good Old times,” and the 
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ferocity of the revolutionary days, were alike 
denounced by the reigning bon~fon; and les 
Muses et les Graces,^' with their old “ cortige 
les ris et les amours^’ were dismissed in 
company with the phrases and figures of 
rhetorick, the tropes and images of jacobin 
oratory. 

The character of the nation seemed to' 
assimilate itself to that of the chief; and its 
inherent activity, taking a high direction, 
was no longer diverted by enfeebling insti-- 
tiites to insignificant objects, nor worked 
upon by temporary exaltations to frenzied 
violence. The public deportment and oc- 
cupied life of the emperor, put the exhibi- 
tion of vice and the appearance of idleness 
out of fashion. There were no mistresses 
of state;* no Pompadour or du Barri to 


• Whatever might have been the irregularities of the 
man, they made no part of the parade of the sovereign^r- 
A petite pi4ce, by Etienne, was represented at the theatre 
of the Tuileries, in which it was said, that “ the ladies 
of the court made colonels in the army.” The emperor, 
who was present, showed evident signs of disapprobation; 
and as he passed through the apartments of the palace, 
where the ladies in waidng were at cards, he stopped, and 
said to some of them, from whom 1 had the anecdote, “ Eh 
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give royal sanction to private profligacy, and 
to convert female caprices into reasons, of 
state. No games* were played at court, 
which in the city were prohibited under pain 
of death. No elegant swindlers, like the 
Pomenars and the Grammonts.f played off 
their fourberies with their jokes ; nor exhi- 
bited their dexterity and their wit, at the 
expense of their honour and their characters. 
So little were the pleasures of the table ap- 
preciated by him, who seemed to make all 
pleasures subservient to his ambition, that 


4ie«, mesdamfs f est-ce nous done, qui faites les colonels ? 
Vom ce rCatois jamais soupconnt*^^ 

♦ //occii.’’ See Mad. de Sevign^’s Letters. 

•h It was the Comte de Grauiinont himself^ who sold 
for fifteen hundred livres his own manuscript memoirs, in 
wliich he is painted as an accomplished swindler. Fon- 
tenelle, the censor of the work, refused to approve it, out 
of feelings of regard to the noble fe^mily de Gramraont. 
The count complained of this to the chancellor, to whom 
Fontenelle explained his reasons. De Grammont, how- 
ever, would not lose his fifteen hundred livres, and obHge4 
Fontenelle to approve the amusing memoirs of his own 
dishonesty, rendered immortal by the wit and talents of 
his kinsman, Anthony Hamilton. Pomenars, the intimate 
friend and guest of Mad. de Sevigne, was repeatedly tried 
for his life, as a fuiwer/ and having defeated the law, paid 
his lawyer with his own false money. 
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the gastronomic science fell into disrepute, 
with the other revolutionary tastes ; and the 
chrfs dc cuisine might have meditated a con- 
spiracy against the contemner of their art, 
if Cambaceres and his “ camarades de man- 
gerie” had not kept alive their liopes, until 
the return of those times, in which, as the 
Due de D — s lately expressed it, “ ia nia- 
jeste du trone est placee dans la cuisine.’’* 

The society of Paris had now wholly 
changed its classification with its tone. It 
was no longer composed of “ Modcrh” and 
“ Monfagnards,” of jacobin ehiefs and re- 
publican leaders. These rough-headed 
kerns” in the costume of brigandage, no longer 
swarined in dusky groups in the salons, nor 
filled the public places with their ruffian 
figures ; but they were replaced by a circle 
of popes, and kings, and potentates, and 
princes, en grand costume, and habits of 
ceremony. 

Where the humble fiacre was once for- 


♦ Napoleon was temperate, even to abstemiousness, at 
table, and has been known to rise from it the moment he 
had dined, without regard to the unsatisfied appetites of 
the comijany, who, by etiquette, were obliged to leave 
the table when he retired. 

VOL. I. 
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bidden to rolU by republican severity, the 
equipages of foreign sovereigns now “ stopped 
the way;”* and monsieur fc cocker, si votre 
maitre n' est pas Hoi, vous nc passerez pas,” 
was no uncommon denunciation from the 
sentinel, who guarded the avenues of the 
opera ; where kings assembled as familiarly 
and numerously, as at the table d'hote of the 
adventurous Candide.f 

“ Ne prevoyez vous pas que j’aurai bientSt 
trois on quatre uois sur les bras?" was the 
reply of Lucien Buonaparte to a friend, who 
reproached him with his economy. “ II est 
passe roi” was the military cant of the sol- 
diers, when Bernaciotlc retired from the 
army ; just as “ ^7 est passe sergent" was ap- 
plied to a comrade, who had arrived at the 
dignity of the halbert. To be made a king, 
was, indeed, a sort of respectable retreatj 

* At one period of the revolution, to be seen in a car- 
riage, was to be suspected of royalism. Even hackney 
coaches did not ply. 

+ The house-maid of our hotel observed, in its com- 
uaendation, that when the kings and princes used to visit 
Paris, we had our share of them, tout comme un autre*^^ 

J When the throne of Portugal became vacant, Jerome 
Buonaparte; Souk, and Murat, were candidates for tlie 
oilice. 
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for a marshal ; and the sceptre was no unfre- 
<juent expectation for those, who had wielded 
the baton with credit and utility. 

When James of England sought an asylum 
at the court of France, the poets of the day 
sung it as an event of glory in the annals of 
the nation. 

“ Et la cour de Louis est I’asyle dcs rois,’’ 

was a boast re-echoed w'ith pride. But it was 
reserved for the Emperor of France to sit 
covered in a congress of bare-headed sove- 
reigns, in his own palace,* and in Jialls, 
where Louis XIV. danced for the amuse- 
ment of his subjects, to connnaiul tributary 
princes to waltz for his own.j" Even the 
descendant of that branch of the Bourbon 
family, whose succession to the dominions 
of Spain cost the grand monurque so much 
blood and treasure, was now seen quietly 


• When the monarchs of the confederation of the Rhine 
assembled in Paris, in 1809, Napoleon alone sat covered 
with a velvet hat and feather, at an entertainment given to 
the royal guests. 

+ It was a line in Racine’s “ JVero,” that first taught 
Louis XIV. the absurdity of dancing courantes, and per* 
fortning l^allets, for the amusement of his coin tiers. 

N 2 
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abiding in the territory of his ancestors, at 
the country house of the Emperor’s grand 
chambellan ; converting the woods of Valen- 
cay into boii-fires, to celebrate the successive 
victories of his conqueror; or lighting the 
casements of his prison to show his devotion 
to the sovereign,* who had deposed him: 
while the successor of St. Peter, whose pre- 
decessors had so often shaken the thrones 
of Europe, now became alternately the guest 


* Ferdinand, the beloved, never failed to celebrate the 
victories of the Emperor, at the expense of the woods of 
Valency, the beautiful seat of Talleyrand, who complained 
bitterly of these royal depredations. The king of Spain 
lived in great privacy during his residence in France, 
devoting himself chiefly to the society of Brunet, the ex- 
cellent comic actor of the Varietes, and of a certain agree- 
able dancing-master. I know not, whether tliis dieu de 
la danse^^ accompanied his majesty back to his dominions; 
but it is well understood that Ferdinand made some very 
tempting ojfFers to Brunet for that purpose. Brunet, how- 
ever, had no ambition to follow in the steps of his prede- 
cessors, Montfleuri and Farinelli, and declined giving up 
those talents to a party, which were meant for mankind.’’ 
It would be curious to speculate on the probable influence 
of such a mairc du palais at the Escurial, who would per- 
haps have in time supplanted the grand inquisitor, by 
Jocrisse pere^'' and have substituted the amusement 
of a good comedy for the national recreation of an auto 
da fe* 
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and prisoner of him, by whom his own had 
been reversed.* 


* Pope Pius VI. was described to me^ by one deep- 
read in human character, and who had lived in liabits of 
intimacy with the holy father, as blending in his character 
the eager curiosity and simplicity of a recluse, with great 
natural shrewdness and intelligence. Paris opened a new 
scene of observation to this dignified monk ; and he ex- 
pressed his wonder and admiration, with all the ndiveU 
and frankness of childhood. 1 have seen a great deal,” 
he observed to one, whom T'iapoleon had recommended to 
him as a Cicnord^ but I have not yet seen the pafais* 
ro7jal: pray, let us go there.” St. Pire^'^ returned the 
baron, c\sl imposnhh adding, that it would commit 
the cliaracter of his liolincss, and compromise the discretion 
of his guide. Hut 1 would go,” replied the pope, 
eagerly, Iravrslilo da curatoJ*'* '^Fliis extraordinary mas^ 
querade did not, however, take place. While the pope 
remained in Paris, a number of idle boys made a trade of 
assembling under his window^s, to sell his benediction; 
which they did by crying les hcn6dictions du tres St. 
P6re^ pour deux sous and when they had collected a 
crowd, and received the money, they commenceil an out- 
cry, calling to the pope to appear, and to bestow his be- 
nediction, in the same manner as the English mob called 
for IMuchtr'^'* and “■ Emperor when those personages 
were in London. The pope always complied with their 
demand, a^jpeared, and gave the required benediction, 
perfectly unconscious of the trick that was played on him* 
—His amiable manners won golden opinions from all 
who had access to him ; and as far as he was known in 
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When the republican forms and revo- 
lutionary manners, which had so long pre- 
vailed over French society, yielded to modes 
of superior refinement; and the “ teinture 
de la ruliculite” which characterizes ex- 
aggeration, faded into a propriety adapted 
to all principles, it was the wisdom of the 
reigning chief to elface the recollection of 
the horrors, which had marked those days of 
violence, and to adopt the same merciful 
policy, by which Henri IV. obliterated the 
dissensions of the League. His personal 
enemies were forgiven, even if they were 
neglected ;* while not one of his personal 
friends was forgotten. t Among the first 


France, either as guest or prisoner, lie was popular, pitied 
and admired. 

* llva elre amnistie^^* was an expression in vogue, 
when I was in Paris, for a state prisoner who was about 
to be executed. Willi Napoleon, the word “ amnesty^’ 
always preserved its original signification. 

t When it was represented to Napoleon, that Carnot 
was conspiring against him, he replied, Lui! — if esl tnea* 
pabfe de trahison,'^ A remarkable instance of his dislike 
to the revival of past events occurred, when Chateaubriand 
was received at ihe Institute, in the place of the celebrated 
Chenier. Upon this occasion Chateaubriand, in the 
eloge of his predecessor, alluded to the part that brilliant 
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persons to whom he sent the legion of ho- 
nour, were two of his early companions, 
who rejected them indignantly, as pledges of 
a des[)otisin they never intended to acknow- 
ledge and if some of the many he raised, 
betrayed him, and shamed ihemsclves, even 


wit had taken in the revolution, and revived the recollec- 
tion of limes, which it was so necessary to bury in obli- 
vion. '^I'he Emperor would not hear of this firebrand 
being thrown; and the illustrious martyr was rejected from, 
the number of the elc'ct, although in the same discourse 
he had lavished the most boundless homage on the man 
he has since stigmatized with so many ( pitheis ol‘ oppro- 
brium, but whom, in his .iiala^ he declares was sent from 
heaven, en sign(^. (le reconciliaiion^ quand il est las de 
pitnir ” 

* Monsieur le Mcrcier, and Monsieur Glnguen6, both 
obstinately refused the favours he tendered them, without 
forfeitii^g his regard, or incurring his [lersccution It is a 
singular circumstance, that of the nmllitudo of persons, 
devoted friends, and avowed enemies of Napoleon, who 
talked to me res])ecting him, not one accused him of in- 
gratitude. A republican, who had been the lieiul of his 
youth, but who had refused some distinctions he had 
offered him, U)ld me that the Emj)eror one day in con- 
versation made this remark to him : ,Jc ne sids pas 

bon^ H Tous T(iui(Zy mats je suis — And, in fact, 

added this person, on pouvoit toujours compter sur 
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his enemies acquit him of ever forgetting a 
favour, or neglecting a friend. 

But aml)ition, and tlie world, alike con- 
spired to turn the head of a man, who, with 
qualities to fight his way to the summit of 
human greatness, wanted the higher, rarer 
gift, to preserve his equilibrium in the giddy 
point to which he had raised himself. His 
mighty fall was preluded by all those symp- 
toms of error and frailty, which seem ever 
to have accompanied the possession of un- 
limited power ; which made tlie madness of 
Alexander, and produced the downfall of the 
Cassars. The nation he had dazzled, rather 
than degraded, watched with suspicious jea- 
lousy the strengthening of his power, and 
the extension of his influence. Had it chosen 
a despotic form of government, unquestion- 
ably it would have preferred Napoleon for 
its chief; but the fermentation of revolu- 
tionary feelings had now subsided into prin- 
ciples of constitutional right, and of rational 
liberty. England had long been the model 
of France, and she then little dreamed that 
England would be the first to start forth, to 
forbid the imitation of her own bright ex- 
ample; or, by the all-prevailing alchymy of 
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superior force, change her chain of gold into 
links of lead, rescuing her from the lion’s 
grasp, only to submit her to the influence of 
the torpedo* 

When it was believed that Napoleon had 
said “ j'etouff'e cn Europe, il jaut respirer en 
A sir,’' the sente.ncet was taken by the people 
as the epigraph to his ambition ; and when 
public opinion loosenerl from the chief, pub- 
lic spirit rallied tlie nation. The explosion 
against flomcstic tyranny was universal ; but 
no provision was made against foreign con- 
quest: and the country and the ruler, the 
temple and the idol fell together. To have 
moved steadily in the dazzling sphere that 
fate had assigtied him, was all that was re- 
quired of this meteor of a moment. But 
retrograding into old systems, he soon fell, 

♦ The French fully expected that the allies would leave 
them to the choice of their own government, if they re- 
mained faithful to the treaty of Paris. 

+ When the venerable Gregoire, the ex-bishop of Rlois, 
who always opposed the views of Buonaparte in the senate, 
spoke against the creation of the new nobility, he made 
some allusion to Csesar. Buonaparte observed with a 
smile^ Pour quoi avisc^t-il deparler de nous autresf^ 

One of his flatterers observing to him, that the nation 
looked up to him, a f^odV^ he shrugged his shoulders, 
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to rise indeed for a moment, to irradiate and 
amaze; and then sunk, to rise no more. 
But though his light be extinguished, the 
track of his course will long brighten the 
political horizon of Europe. Others will 
gleam, where he .shone, and fade, and be 
forgotten ; but though many will rejoice 'in 
his extinction, none will ever foigtt the 
splendour of his blaze, nor the rapidity of his 
motion.* 


and replied, “ f7/i dint! c'estla un ctiUde-sac," After 
the battle of Marengo, it was observed to him that not 
one of his staff was killed : he replied, lls 6toient avec 
moi^ ma fortune les pr6servaitJ*^ 

Additional \ole, * It is upon these paragraphs (if oi\ 
any) that the charge is founded, of an undue partiality in 
the author, for Napoleon’s government. Yet she dis- 
tinctly states him to have inclined so strongly towards 
despotism, as to have alienated his earliest and most re- 
spectable friends! She is too deckled a friend to constitu- 
tional liberty to disguise this dark shade in Buonaparte^ 
character. But now, that the danger of his tyranny is 
passed for ever, it becomes a duty to be just to his ijnerits; 
especially since his failings are made the never-ending 
source of apology for the absence of all political virtue in 
others. Every liberal and sensitive mind will indeed be natu- 
rally borne, even to an exaggeration of his good qualities, by 
the mere force of those calumnies and misrepresentations, 
whiph men of shallow intellect and abandoned principle;^ 
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My visit to the capital of France was paid 
in the spring of 1816'; and whatever length 
of days be granted me, I shall always recur 
to that period, as among the few delightful 
epochs, preserved in the memory of the 
heart ; over which time holds no influence, 
and to wliich even selfishness may turn, 
when sensibility shall be no more. Circum- 
stances the most flattering, rendered my po- 
sition in French society the most favourable 
for that general view of the several orders, 
which the peculiar events of the times had 
multiplied and assembled in Paris. The agi- 
tated surface, still heaving with recent com- 
motion, was strewn with relics of remote 
time, thrown up from the bosom of oblivion; 
and it was covered with specimens of all the 
recent political systems, which had reigned in 
France, since the first great social irruption. 
Characters belonging to different ages, opi- 


heap upon his memory, for purposes the most dishonorable 
and dangerous. It may be truly said, that the unworthy 
treatment which the ex-omperor has received from the 
literary agents of his enemies, has compleatly succeeded 
in removing that hatred which Englishmen once bore 
towards him ; and in substituting an enthusiasm, perhaps 
not more reasonable. 
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nions supported in distant eras, dogmas the 
most novel, prejudices the most antiquated, 
philosophy the most sceptical, bigotry the 
most inveterate, opposition the most violent, 
submission the most abject, — all appeared 
mingling on the scene of daily intercourse, 
as if the discomfiture of some powerful en- 
chanter had suddenly released the multifa- 
rious victims of bis magical influence ; who, 
resuming their peculiar forms, presented an 
assemblage at once the most singular and the 
most contradictory. 

Among many of the various groups, which 
made up the pleasant masquerade of Parisian 
society, I had the good fortune to be intro- 
duced, through the medium of some light 
effusions, for which an elegant translation 
had obtained some popularity. Known alike 
to “ royalistes moderh,” and to “ royalistes 
exagerh,*’ to constitutionalists and to im- 
perialists, were I to score up the sums of 
kindness I received from each, it would be 
difficult to decide, in whose favour the ba- 
lance of my account would turn. But while 
I endeavour to “ catch the living manners as 
they rise,*’ I would anxiously impress the 
conviction, that I am painting classes, not 
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individuais; and that, in generalizing the 
features, which mark the peculiar properties 
of each order in the social system, it is my 
wish to tread lightly on the amour-propre of 
a people, whose excellence and virtue it is, 
to respect, and to spare, the amour-propre of 
all the world. 

The interregnum, which occurred in the 
French government, in 1814 and 1815, was 
a pierre de touche of public opinion ; and it 
evinced the progress which constitutional 
principles had made in the nation. Those 
who still survived of the constitutionalists of 
1789, those who. had raised their voices in 
the Jirst cry of liberty, now raised them in 
th’e ‘last ; and appeared again upon the scene 
of action, still struggling against despotism, 
whatever form it might assume. They com- 
batted not for the Emperor iior for the king. 
For a series of twenty-five years they had 
preserved their principles unchanged; the 
terrors of an infuriate democracy had not 
daunted them, the splendor of a brilliant 
court did not dazzle them. They had long, 
indeed, abandoned their earlier Utopian 
dreams ; but they invariably cherished that 
pure bright spark of patriot fire, which had 
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been their column in the wilderness ; which 
had shone upon the path of their CKile, 
brightened the shed of their retreat ; and 
which now, when genius has become sus- 
pected, and patriotism treasonable, shines 
over the abode of their voluntary retirement, 
and marks the spot, where wise men may 
come and worship.* 

But though the La Fayettes, the Carnots, 
the Gregoires, and the Ginguenes, have again 

Addilional Note* * This passage, among many, may 
serve to refute that calumny, which taxes the author with 
confounding the Uuonapartists and constitmionalists of 
1789. — Madame de Stael has observed that, ‘‘ Von a 
souvent rcpetc dans la revolution Fravgaise^ qu il falloit 
ilu despolisme pour clabllr de la Ubettey Neither she, 
nor any of the constitutionalists wete the dupes of this 
sophistry ; but in controlling the inarch of despotism, a 
temporary or even ainbiguou.s auxiliary cannot always, 
with entire convenience, be rejected and the two par- 
ties have been obliged to act together, against the Bour- 
bons. The one sought the liberty, the other the military 
glory of their country ; and they had both good reason for 
making common cause against the new government. Jn 
wiiat manner the constitutionalists were compelled to 
adopt Napoleon at the epoch of the hundred days, wilt 
appear in the fourth Appendix. The whole tenor of these 
volumes, indeed, and the eulogiiini of La Fayette, fiEre 
compleat refutations of the present misrepresentation. 

^ life of Lord Chaiioiaoot, 
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receded from the unequal contest, to the 
bosom of ^lilosophical retirement and of 
domestic virtue, their transient- appearance 
on the scenes of public life revived many a 
drooping hope; and called forth spirits, and 
awakened energies, which still remain buoy- 
ant on the surface of society ; to add to its 
fermentation, and to increase its interest. 
Almost the whole of those who make up the 
thinking class of society (including the men 
of professional and scientific research), are 
constitutionalists : and with this large and 
superior portion of the population is now 
blended the greater number of the Buona- 
partists ; who, hopeless of their own lost cause, 
and having nothing to expect for themselves, 
extend their views, once confined to their 
party, to the political welfare of the country. 
Some, how'ever, whom Buonaparte rescued 
from the deepest obscurity, are now^ the 
most zealous adherents of the king; and, 
commuting only the terms royal and im- 
perial, ofier the same fulsome homage to 
Louis XVIII. they so profusely lavished on 
Napoleon. 

While the mass of the population is stig- 
matized by the royalist party with the epi- 
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thet of “ les enfam de la revolution while, 
ais I heard it expressed, “ la qui date de 
1789 <!St proscrite par des vieillards, et la 
jeunessc est marqu&e da sccau de la r 6 pro~ 
bation\” these children of the revolution are 
distinguished by all those indications of 
freshness, vigour, and enei*gy, which belong 
to a new or regenerated people. This cir- 
cumstance, unitetl with the inherent vivacity 
and impetuosity of the French character, 
gives a tone of excitement and animation 
to their existence, which it is cheering to 
witness, and resuscitating to participate. 
That charming maxim of French urbanity, 
that in the salon “ all ranks are equal,” and 
the position, that “ V esprit est une digniU” 
were an acknowledged truth even in the days 
of the most over-bearing aristocracy. But 
if there ever was a period in the history of 
any nation, in which man lorded it over 
situation; in which individual merit took 
precedence of all factitious circumstances, 
that period now exists in the society of 
France. — -The nation is no longer to be 
deceived by sounds, nor amused by toys, 
to be 

« Pleas’d -witli a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
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has.he^Ii experinaientally proved, through 
the conflicting revolutions, how little avti- 
flcial distinctions availed, though consecrated 
by time, and upheld by prejudice. Man 
alone is now the object with man ; and iaknt 
the star, which governs the ascendant of 
public opinion.* 

While titles and riches have been scattered 
with a prodigal hand to plebeian merit, and 
to serviceable indigence, their splendor and 
dignity have been still further eclipsed by 
the changes resulting from frequent revo- 
lution; which have built up and dispersed, 
elevated and degraded, with the transiency 
and instability of a fairy dream : and a pri- 
mitive simplicity, an absence of ostentatious 
display, in the reigning modes of life, have 
ai'iseu in France, which aptly assimilate 
theinjselves to the tone of the public mind. 
It is among these contemners of old systems, 
these vigorous disciples of a practical philo- 


♦ public opinion has undergone a great change, since 
the late Due de Castries observed, in speaking of the noise 
made by the quarrel between Rousseau and Diderot, Cela 
csf incrot/able^ on ne parle que de ces gens^td; gens, sans 
ital, qui n'ont point de maisonf loges dans un grenier; on 
ne s’accotttume pas 6 cela>" 

VOL. 1. 
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Bopliy, these children of the revotutioA^ that 
the remains of a worn-out race, the moulder- 
ing relics of ancient errors, are again brought 
back; to throw their chilling influence over 
awakened energy, and to inipose restraint 
upon new impulsions, like the snows, which 
fall on the burning bosom of Hecla, or the 
ashes of exhausted fires, which a passing 
wind scatters over the vigorous vegetation 
of Sicilian plains. 

When the armies of the allied sovereigns 
had restored the Bourbon dynasty to its 
ancient dominions, the royal representative 
of that long venerated race returned to the 
capital of his kingdom, like the antiquarian, 
who rises from the depths of Herculaneiiiil 
or of Portici, encumbered with relics, and 
accompanied with the remains of other times. 
The sudden resurrection of a long-buried 
aristocracy, “ bursting its searments,’^ added 
another class to the existing arrangement of 
French society ; brought into intimate con- 
tact the races of two distinct ages; and min- 
gled the recovered medals of antiquity, with 
the bolder stamped currency of a present 
coinage. The old emigrant nobility, and 
tiieir scarcely less antiquated offspring, who 
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accbiapanfed, followed, or joined the king>, 
from all parts of Europe, evinced, that in 
the transit of more than the quarter of a cen- 
tury, they had suftered only in the out- works 
of their construction, from the attacks 6f 
time, or the innovations of the (age. The 
citadel of opinion was impregnable; expe- 
rience had made no breach, example'^could 
make no impression ; and the cumbrous edi- 
fice remained indestructible by reason or by 
proof: dark, compact, and narrow, covered 
by the mould of centuries, and guarded by 
prejudices originating in ignorance, and che- 
rished by selfishness. 

These inhabitants of the “ sleeping wood,’' 
suddenly recalled from their suspended ani- 
mation, soon convinced the children of the 
revolution, that “ Us n’avaient rien appris, 
eomme Us n’avaient rien oublU” and that the 
“toad, adversity, ugly and venomous,” wore 
not, for them, a “ precious jewel in its head.” 
The guidons of the lily, too soon, placed the 
snowy standard of peace in the grasp of ven- 
geance, who waved it over the monument of 
Quiberon,* and stained it with the blood of 

• This monument was raised by the Bourbons, to com- 
memorate the slaughter of the emigrants at Quiberon. 

O 2 
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the brave, aiid the tears of the afiUcted. 
This long-forgotten faction, on their first 
return to France, rallied unanimously round 
the throne of the Bourbons, under the com- 
mon and long proscribed name of royalistes,^' 
But personal interest soon divided general 
opinion; and the polypus dissection then 
distinguished itself under the classes of 
** modere” and “ ultra.’’ 

The moderes ranged round the king, the 
ultras round the princes ; the one desired to 
keep by moderation, what they had obtained 
by preference; the others wished to seize 
by violence, vliat they had not gained by 
election. The “ tout prendre” was the sole 
maxim and principle of both. The roydlistes 
moderes, consisting of the “ vieilleries” of the 
old times, preserved an hereditary devotion 
to the representatives of their ancient kings, 
which they had imbibed in days peculiarly 
favourable to that sentiment; and satisfied 
with their portion of the plunder, they sub- 
mitted to share the spoils with the roturier 
Buonapartists, whose services and talents 
had placed them high in the ministry of 
their own regime. The ultras, made up of 
young men, led by younger chiefs, more 
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ambitious than sordid, more devoted to the 
Bourbon faction, than to the Bourbon re- 
presentative, sought to guide the helm, as 
Avell as to “ share the triumph and partake 
the gale.” 

Thus, while personal interest and personal 
vanity appeared to be the basis of the poli- 
tical principles of both, the interests of the 
nation were left to the private discussion of 
those, who dared to turn their ‘thoughts to 
that hazardous point, at the risk of sub- 
jecting themselves to the imputation of jaco- 
binism. Balanced in the measure of their 
talent, and equally careless of the conse- 
quences of their conduct, these two factions 
occupy the foreground of the scene; and 
intimately associated, yet fiercely opposed, 
avowing one principle, yet pursuing different 
measures, they seem to imitate the warfare 
of the monkey tribes; who make war on 
their own species, and threatening vengeance 
from their opposite trees, grind their teeth, 
and chatter, and grimace, in expectation of 
that moment, when they may commence with 
safety to bite, to claw,* and to exterminate. 

* A very highly endowed ultra-royalist, Mens. C— — , 
said to me a few days before I left Paris; You may 
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While such appears the political position 
of the royalists ultra and modiris, their place 
and character^ in private society, is marked 
by all the peculiar traits of their descent and 
cast: and though there are a multitude of 
exceptions to the general outline of the 
sketch; though taste and talent, domestic 
virtue and social amiability, are to be found 
amongst individuals of both factions, yet the 
prevailing hue of their “ maniere d'etre^* has 
a strong taint of the old times, and some- 
thing of the tone, style, and modes of the 
courts of the three last Louis’s, is still to be 
found in the descendants of the gens comme 
il faut,^’ of those noted days. It is in these 
circles, that the bureaux d’esprit of the hbtel 
Rambouillet are still occasionally erected; 
that the “ litUrature du boudoir* passes for 
erudition; and that criticisms on the humour 
of Moliere, or the genius of Racine, are 
repeated, after the decisions of the literary 
tribunals of Louis XIV, with all the air of 
their original freshness. Here the encyclo- 

depend upon it, the rock on which we shall split will be 
vanity. All want to command, and none will obey. En 
attendant, our disputes and contentions are, un dllice pour 
ksj(Kobins»’ 
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pffidists are still anathematized en masse ; the 
Turgots and the Neckers are accused of 
founding the revolution; Voltaire is placed 
under tlie ban of orthodox opinion, and 
Housseau condemned for his dangerous re- 
publicanism; in spite of that sentimental 
rhetoric, which is more tlian ever the jargoit 
of their class. Here Corneille is baroque, 
Beaumarchais mauvais iout and Mad. de Stael 
a phrasiire ; while Mirabeau, Condorcet, and 
Champfort, condemned equally for their elo- 
quence, their wit, and their philosophy, are 
consigned to ignominious- celebrity^ as de$ 
Jacobins sceierafs. 

In these circles the veteran voltigeur recurs 
to the " campagnes d la rose" of Louis XV. 
and “fights all his battles o’er again,” in the 
salon of his ancient mistress ; the ami de la 
maisan, grown grey in his chains, recalls the 
morals of the same times; and wields the 
fan, and hovers near the bergere of his liege- 
lady, with a decent observance of all the 
rules of established biensiance\ while many 
a ci-devant jeune homme indulges in a certain 
tone of licensed pleasantry, tant sokpeu libre, 
which denotes him, though now “meagre and 
very rueful in his looks,” to have once shone 
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in the galaxy of fashion, a charmant pblts- 
son,’' or an “ aimahle rou6,” the Pomenars, 
or the Richelieu of other days. 

In the salons of this party anecdotes of 
royal sentiment, and specimens of royal wit, 
circulate in endless repetition. Here “ r esprit 
de Henri IV.” is revived ; “ les sentimens nobles” 
of Louis the Great added to the collection of 
royal anas, and the whole compendium of 
hons-mots of the reigning family re-echoed with 
increasing admiration. Here the king is 
made to utter le mot, qui part du cceur 
Monsieur to express himself with that 
“ tournure charmanfe qui lui convient f here 
the unrivalled courage of Mons.d’AngouIeme 
is eternally set off hy his repartee, of “ mon 
ami, jai la vue basse •”* — and the Due de 
Berri, who affords no prise in wit orsentimeint 
for loyal admiration, is extdlled fov 2^- brlis- 
querie, that recalls the charming frankness ‘6f 
the founder of his family ; and “ being little 
blessed with the set phrase of peace,” is 
usually mentioned as a martial prince, bred 
in camps, and endowed with a certain decree 


* Made in reply to a remark that he exposed his person 
too much, daring ji reconnoissance. 
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of enprit de garnison, qui lui siad d merveille*^ 
Terms hyperbolical ly ardent are applied to 
every member of the royal family : “ les 
princes cheris*’ are adored by the Ultras, and 
the “ rot pafernel” is “ idolatri,’’ by all the 
modhis. With the sentiments and intel- 
lectual condition of the nation, both parties 
are equally unacquainted ; and the popula- 
tion of the land is again divided into the 
menu penple, and the gens comme il faut. 

Among those of the elder royalists at- 
tached to the person of the king, and believ- 
ing that they contributed to his restoration, 
there is a sort of lifeless animation, resem- 
bling the organic movements, which survive 
the extinction of animal life, and which are 
evidenced in the hopping of a bird after de- 
capitation. I have frequently amused myself 
by following the groupings of these loyal 
vieilleries‘, who, like old Mercier, seem to con- 
tinue living on merely “ par curiosite pour 
voir ce que cela deviendra’* — I was one morn- 
ing present at a rencontre between two “ vol~ 
tigcurs* de Louis XIV on the terrace of 

♦ The name given in derision to old military men, re- 
e^stablisihed in all the ttink and privileges they enjoyed 
before the revolution. 

Additional Note. The Quarterly Review, in the face of 
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the Tuileries. They were distinguished 
by the most dramatic features of their class;; 
—the one was in his court dress, (for it was 
a levee day,) and with his chapeau de bras in 
one band, and his snuff-box in the other, he 
exhibited a costume, on which perhaps the 
bright eyes of a Pompadour had often 
rested : the other was en habit militmre ; and 
might have been a spruce ensign, “ joli 
comme un cceur,'' at the battle of Fontenoy. 
Both were covered with crosses and ribbons;, 
and they moved along under the trees, that 
had shaded theiryouthful gaillardise, with the 
coinscious triumph of Moorish chiefs, restored 
to their promised Alhambra. Their telegra- 
phic glasses communicated their mutual ap- 
proach ; and advancing chapeau has, and shak- 
ing the powder from their ailcs de pigeon^ 
through a series of profound bows, they 
took their seat on the bench, which I oc- 
cupied, and began “ les nouvelles d la main^ 
to discuss the business of the day. 

A lever, a review, a procession, and the in- 
stallation of the king’s bust, which in some 
remote town had been received with cries oi 

tltis note, has descended to the meanness of misrepresent 
■tion. It accuses the author of asserting her acquaintance 
With these voltigeurs, the cotemporaries of Louis XIV > 
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« Vive le roi, mille fots repetes” were the 
subjects, which led to a boundless eulogium 
on the royal family. The speeches made 
by the king and the Due de Berri to Count 
Lynch were themes of extravagant admira- 
tion.— “ Ahf mon Dieu, oui” (said the cour- 
tier) “ voild bien nos princes ! Et rusurpafeur, 
monsieur le general! a-t~il jamais parle de la 
sorted — “ Comment done. Monsieur le baron! 
vous nous parlez du tyran? C'etoit un bour- 
geois de la rue St. Denis, dans toutes les 
fagons". Monsieur le baron, croyez bien que, si 
les jours du meilleur des rois etaient menaces, 
nous lui ferions, tous un rempart de nos corps ; 
Id.^* 

** Monsieur le general (exclaimed the 
baron, placing his little hat on three hairs 
of his toupet on n* a pas besoin d'etre mili- 
taire, pour penser ainsi." Both now arose, 
in the exaltation of the moment; the one 
shuffling towards the palace, the other hob- 
bling to the corps de garde of the Cent 
Suisses.* 


• Instances of this sort of resurrection are by no means 
uncommon ; the veteran royalists abound, in a proportion 
perfectly incomprehensible. 1 myself knew a gentleman, 
who fell on the plains of Quiberon, and who had no rea- 
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References to the tyrant and to the usurper 
^re constantly made by the courtiers of 
Louis XVIII. and even his usurpation 
seems to be not more an object of exe- 
cration, than his inability to “ representer 
noblement” The enthusiasm which always 
displayed itself in Paris, when he appeared 
in public, is now ascribed to the police; 
and the homage offered to the king, in the 
garden of the Tuileries, is obstinately be- 
lieved to be the unpurchased effusions of 
that loyalty, “ qui part du coeiir'” for the 
terra “ cceur’^ has become a distinguished 

son to suppose himself alive for some hours. Left for 
dead on the field, but only severely wounded, he seized a 
favourable moment for, resuscitation ; assumed theunifonn, 
arms, and credentials of a deceased republican soldier, vyho 
lay by his side ; and after serving some time m a fifer, 
contrived to make his escape, and lives to tell the story. 
Many others too, since the restoration, seem to have re- 
turned from that ftowrwe,” whence, it is vulgarly sup- 
posed, no traveller returns.’’ An tleve de St. 
keeps a pension or boarding-school^ for young ladies in 
the fauxbourg St. Germain; the coejfeur of Marie Antoi- 
nette afiixes this distinction on a placard which promises 
des nouveauih en tout genre^^ and Mons. de B. master 
of the ceremonies to Louis XV- presides over the steps 
arid motions of the reigning beauties, after having directed 
those of their grandmothers, 
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article in the vocabulary of the F rench 
court; and it is held in equal estimation 
with “ ks graces et tes amours” and the other 
mythological emigrants, who have returned 
with the rest of the “ ancient regime.” 

I was one evening waiting in the anti- 
room of the Dutchess d’Angouleme, untp 
my turn came for the honour of a presenta- 
tion to her royal highness, when the Princes? 

de la T , who stood near me, was called 

by one of the ladies in waiting, to look at a 
group, dancing under the windows of the 
apartment. This circle, which was perform- 
ing la rondCi to the air of “ gai, gai, marions- 
nousy sung by themselves, was composed of 
a few soldiers, and some women of no very 
equivocal appearance; while the feeble cries 
of “ vive le roi” so often heard from childish 
voices, were rarely strengthened by deeper 
tones of loyal exclamation. To the dame 
d'honneur,- however, all this appeared a rap- 
turous symptom of universal loyalty; such 
as never had been witnessed in the best days 
of royal France. “ Voyez done princesse,’' 
(she observed to Mad. de la T.l “ gue/k 
allegresse du cceur/ voild la franclie loyaute 
de nos (tons vieux-tems ! A~t~on jamais 
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vu une pareille joie pendant F usurpation du 
tyi'an ? 

There appears, indeed, among these ar- 
dent royalists a resolute determination to see 
every object, through tne medium of their 
wishes. It is vain to talk to them of the 
^ast, or to lead them to the future; they 
exist but for the present, in the persuasion, 
that change can never come ; almost for- 
getting that it ever did oeciir ; and believing 
that the beau sikcle de Louis Xlf^. is about to 
be restored in all its splendour, and extent 
of despotism. Every thing that is said, or 
done, by every member of the royal family, 
is repeated with interest, and detailed with 
delight; and if the infirmities of the monarch 
allowed him the innocent amusement, of 
pulling the chairs from under the ladies of 
the court, like his great predecessor, there 
would be scarcely one amongst them who 
would not canvas the distinction of a culbute, 
like the former subservient Dutchesses of 
Versailles. 

Having been separated from my party, at 
court, on the night of the grand convert , held 
in honour of the Due de Berri’s marriage, I 
found myself seated amidst a little group of 
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^ royaKstes purs^* who were commenting 
on the gastronomic talent displayed by his 
Majesty, and who seemed to consider his 
powers of mastication and of deglutition as 
among the virtues of his character, and the 
charms of his person. Voyez, done” said 
an old lady in an head-dress d la Maintenoa, 
to a knight of Sf. Louis, decorated with R 
badge of his order, “ Voyez notre bon roi, il 
mange comme quatre, le roi ! Mais <?est nw 
uppetit ebarmant, chdrmant ! !” “ Eh, pour^ 

fuoi non f” demanded the chevalier. “ li est 
^une oigueur, le roi ; mais d’une vigueur tx^ 
traordinaire.” “ Et Madame d' AngouUme” 
added the lady, comme elle est embellie ee 
soir f et sa Mqjeste, quHl a V air d’un pire de 
famille I” 

“ Ef^n, madame” interrupted the cheva- 
lier, offering his snuff-box, whose lid repre- 
sented the whole house of Bourbon, en papier 
mdchi. “ Enfin, madame, c*est un beau tableau 
de famille, que voila!”* 

Personal devotion to the king is not how- 
ever exclusively confined to the elders of the 


, *I literalljr copy the jaigon of loyalty as I took it down, 
de vvoe voixt in my journal. 
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privileged classes. It was a profane maxim 
of a profane French wit, that “ hs vkilks et 
les iaides sont foujours pour Dieu and : his 
present Majesty of F ranee seems to enjoy a 
similar devotion, as part of his divine right. 
Many of the aged members, of Uie middle 
classes of the capital, have remained true to 
the good old cause. The petit s rentiers, or 
stockholders of the fauxbourg St. Germaine 
(that centre of all antiquity and royalism), 
assemble morning and evening before the 
windows of the Tuileries, in the hope of 
seeing the king pass and repass to and from 
his morning’s drive ; and they remain seated 
on the benches, which front the facade of the 
palace, among piping fawns, and fighting 
gladiators. These monumental figures con- 
trast themselves, with peculiar force, to the 
marble wonders of the chisel which surround 
them ; and to the flitting groups of the pre- 
sent age, which glide by, turning on them 
looks of the same pleased curiosity, as I have 
seen bestowed on the monumens Frangois, at 
/es petiis Augustins. Here the costumes of 
the three reigns which preceded the revolu- 
tion, are preserved and amicably united. 
Here is still to be seen the “ hurlu^brelu** 
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head-dress, the subject of so many of Mad. 
de Sevign6’s pleasant letters. Here too may 
be found the bonnets <4 papillons pointis, and 
petites cometes of the du Deffands and Geo- 
frins ; with the Jichus de souflet, and the more 
modern negligk of the Polignacs and Lam- 
bailes. These venerable votaries of loyalty, 
who have so long “ owed heaven a death,” 
that they seem to have been forgotten by 
their creditor, are chiefly females. ‘They 
are always accompanied by a cortege of little 
dogs, which, half-shorn, and half-fed, fas- 
tened to girdles, no longer the gift of the 
graces^ by ribbons no longer “ couleur de 
rose,” are under the jurisdiction of large fans, 
frequently extended to correct the ^‘petites 
folies” of these Sylphides and Fideles, when 
they sport round their ancient mistresses, 
with unbecoming levity. 

The daily course of patience, to which 
these veteran dames submit, is relieved by 
the employments of knitting and netting; 
and by a causerie in all the set phrase and 
jargon of better times. The speculations are 
endless, whether the king will, or will not 
drive out ; and the most ingenious anagrams 
^re discovered in those portentous words, 

VOL. r. p 
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“ Buonaparte’ and Revolution/* which pre- 
dicted tl>e downfall of the one, and the ex- 
tinction of the other.* 

At the apparition of the king, passing 
the balcony surrounded by his guards (for 
every room in the palace exhibits soldiers in 
the windows), dogs, fans, and anagrams ai'e all 
instantly forgotten. A host of ci-devant white 
handkerchiefs wave in tlie air; and vive 
le roi” is “ mille fois repete/’ in sounds that 
scarcely reach the gracious ear, for which 
they are intended. 

'riiese phalanxes of antiquarian loyalty, 
male and female, were however daily thin- 
ning, when I left France; from the total in- 
ability of the “ best of kings” to provide for 
his venerable adherents, in a manner suitable 
to their spirited ambition and sanguine hopes. 
All who can furbish up an old claim to the 
distinction of a gentil-homme ne, call for re- 
stitution of lands, rights, and privileges ; and 
though they, many of them, return to their 
country, at the end of twenty-five years. 



* La Franc f* wit son roi^ and un Corse la finiraj^ 
are prophecies dt.tected by loyal anagrammatists, in the 
words R^olution Frangaise*** 
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neither more indigent nor more insignificant 
than when they left it, they raise the outcry 
against royal ingratitude, mount a croix de 
St. Louis, talk most pathetically of the an- 
cient splendor of their chateau, and their 
terres, and exclaim against the impolicy of 
the king, in neglecting his fidile noblesse, 
who would alone form a fence round his 
throne 1 !— such a fence, as they formed round 
the throne of his unfortunate brother ! 

These ancient “ gentils-hommes nes, a source 
of annoyance to the king and to his ministers, 
afford endless subject of amusejnent to the 
“ naughty children of the revolution who 
are foolish enough to risk their safety, pr 
their interests, for a joke. The young, gal- 
lant, and handsome Count deL— — , grandson 
of Mad. de Genlis, lost bis promotion in the 
army, from his too close and admirable re- 
presentation of one of these ^‘Jiers marquis.” 

The very head and front of his offence was this, 

No more.’’* 


♦ The young Comte de Lr— presented himself, in the 
fiill costume of tiouis XIV. at a fashionable €aJ6^ where 
a number of his brother officers were assembled. Passing 
for un ancien g6n6raly he expressed himself with great 

V 2 
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While the young etourdis thus occasionally 
amuse themselves with these dangerous imi- 
tations, the professed wits of the capital, who 
have not yet enlisted in the service of the 
Apollo and the Muses of the royal Pan- 
theon, produce daily some squib against the 

vialcnce against the present state of military tactics ; and 
without being discovered, excited much entertainment in 
his unsuspecting comrades. Triumphant with the success 
of his dramatic representation, ho finished his evening by 
walking in the gardens of the Tuileries. The next day, 
when he presented liimself at the levee of tlie minister, to 

obtain his promised colonelcy ol' the regiment, he was 

informed that his Majesty had wilhtirawn his consent to 
that arrangement. Mon. L received this disappoint- 

ment with great resignation and cheerfulness, and pass- 
ing from the portals of the palace to the terrace of the 
Tuileries, he suddenly met the very type and model of 
the character he had represented the night before, in the 
figure of an old “ voltigeurj'* with a coejfure^ d roiseau 
royal,, and all the insignia of his order. Without know- 
ing him, he immediately counselled him lo retire, and 
change his dress, if he did not wish to excite the resentment 
of the king; for, monsieur,” he added, only from my 
adopting the costume, which becomes you so well, I have 

just lost the colonelcy of the regiment.” The true 

Simon Pure,” equally overwhelmed with gratitude and 

consternation, assured Mons. L he would immediately 

profit by his kind advice ; having hitherto retained the dress 
he had worn in the court of Louis XV. as that most gra- 
cious to the eyes of his illustrious descendant. 
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ex-gentility of Fi ance. From these I select 
the following chanson, as being the most 
recent, rather than the most bitter, philippic 
against the venerable order of the resurrection. 

LE MARQUIS DE CARABAS. 

Air. — Le grand Roi Dagobert. 

Voyez ce fier Marquis, 

Nous traitant en peuple conquis, 

Son coursier decliarnc, 

De loin, chez nous I’a ramene. 

Vers son vieux castel 
Ce noble mortel 
Marche, en brandissant 
IJn sabre innocent. 

Chapeau bas, chapeau bas. 

Gloire au Marquis de Carabas ! 


Aumoniers, Chatelains, 
Vassaux, vavasseurs, et villailis, 
C’est moi, (dit-il) c’est moi, 
Qui s€ul a retabli mon roi. 
Mais s’il ne me rend 
Les droits de mon rang ; 

Avec inoi, corbleu ! 

11 vcrra beau jeu. 

Chapeau bas, &c. &c. 


Vivons done en repos ; 

Mais I’on m’ose parler d’impots. 
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A Tetat^ pour son bien^ 

Un gentil-horame ne doit rien. 
Grace a ines creneaux, 

A mes arscnaux, 

Je puis an prefet 
Dire un pen scm fkitj» 

Chapeau bas^ &c, &c. 


Pour nous calotpnier, 

Bien qu’on ait voulu le nier> 
Ma famille eut pour chef^ 

IJn des fils de Pepin Ic bref. 
D’apres in on blason, 

Je vois ma nialson 
Plus noble, ma foi, 

Que celle du roi ! 

Chapeau bas, &c. &c. 


Qui me resisteroit ? 

La marquise a le tabouret. 
Pour Ctre eveque, un jour, 
Mon dernier fils suivra la cour ; 
Mon fils, le baron, 

(Quoiqu’un pen poltron,) 

Veut avoir des croix, 

II en aura trois. 

Chapeau bas, &c. &c. 


Pr^tres, que nous vengeons, 
Levez la dime, et partageons. 
Et toi, pcuple animal^ 

Porte encore le bat feodal. 
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Seuls noiip chasserons, 
Et tous VOS teudrons 
Subiroat Flionneur, 

Du droit du seigneur. 
Chapeau has. Sac. &c. 


Cure, fais ton devoir, 

Remplis pour nous ton oicensoir. 
Vous, pages, ct valets, 

Guerre aux villains, et rosscz-les. 
Que de mes ayeiix 
Des droits glorieux 
Passent tout entiers, 

A mes lieritiers. 

Chapeau bas, &c. &c. 


A few years back, all ranks and distinctions 
were lost in the alfectedly simple appellations 
of citoyen and citoyenne. At present F ranee 
is inundated with titles, multiplied far beyond 
the heraldic dignities of those aristocratical 
days ; when, according to Smollet, “ Mons. 
le Comte’^ called to his son, in the business of 
their noble wrger, “ Mons. le Marquis, avcz-~ 
vous donne d manger aux cochons V* Eveiy 
body now, who alFects loyalty to the reigning 
dynasty, professes it under the sanction of a 
title ;*and I observed that both the superior 
and inferior orders of society gave a peculiar 
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emphasis to every revived mark of nobility. 
Even the valet de chambre, as he flung open 
the folding doors, les grands baltam, of the 
salon, vociferated the names of the fsueces- 
sive guests, with a marked and cadenced 
pronunciation, of madame-la-baronne, ma- 
darae-la-coratesse, ' monsieur le due, and 
monsieur le vicomte! Meantime the legiti- 
mate, or pretended, owneis of these titles 
appe&r to be wrapt in ecstasy over t he long- 
forgotten distinctions, which, at all times . 
unaccompanied by legislative functions or 
political influence, are now but seldom 
backed by that opulence, which is in itself a 
rank; and they are indeed 

Qf sound, 

Signifying nothing.’’ 

By a singular contradiction, however, rank, 
of even the highest order, takes no prece- 
dence in private society. Even among the 
old noblesse, there is a sort of pUe-mUe con- 
fusion in the ingress and egress from assem- 
blies, dinner-parties, and soirees, which no 
one endeavours to arrange, by either giving 
or taking the pas. Speaking on this subject 
to one, who speaks well upon all, with whom 
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it is always instruction to converse, and to 
whom it is delightful to listen, the Comtesse 
Pastoret, she observed: “ It is high birth 
rather than high rank that is estimated in 
France; but neither are marked in private 
society by those minute forms of precedence, 
to which you free-born republican English 
pay such minute observance. At court, our 
dukes have their place, and our datchesses 
their tabourets ; but in the salon, if any dis- 
tinction is made, it is in favour of genius, 
celebrity, or age; while to be a stranger, is 
an etat in itself.” 

Kank is very ill defined in France, even by 
the most strenuous advocates for its privi- 
leges. I was informed that a baron is some- 
times more noble than a duke ; and on my 

asking a royalist, whether Mons. D was 

a “ gentil-homme he replied, “ No: he 

is d'une naissance noble, but he is not gentil- 
homme” I asked what constitutes that rank 
in tfie state; and he made me this singular 
reply : ‘ ‘ the privilege of going in the king's 
coach” Thus the rank, which in England 
gives its possessor a seat in the senate, in 
Francp may not entitle him to “ a seat in the 
king's coach." What must have been the 
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genius of the old government, when the 
energy and spirit of the nobility were broken 
down to such distinctions as these ! To be 
permitted to accompany Louis h Grand, in 
his drives from Versailles to Marli, and from 
Marli to Versailles, (the great occupation of 
his life) was an honour of which all his 
nobles were proudly ambitious ; and Madame 
de Sevign6 describes one of these royal prome- 
nades en voiturc, in a manner that gives a fair 
picture of the morals, and spirit of the times. 
The king went first, in a caleche with his 
mistress, her sister, and brothers; the !U)ble 
Mortemarts and Thianges! th<*n followed 
the queen and princesses, legitimate and 
illegitimate.* 

However striking these evidences of social 
degradation may be, to the eye of moral and 
political philosophy, to the glance of the 
genuine F rench royalist they are not percep- 
tible; or, if observed, are but considered as 
trifling “ igaremens du caur et de I' esprif* in 
the royal legislators, who at once modelled 


• The Princesse de Conti was the natural daughter of 
the king, by Mad. de la Validre, and was always of these 
parties. 
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and executed their own system of govern- 
ment. On this subject they will hear no 
reasoning: unable to deny, what it is 
impossible to defend, they cut short all 
argument with, “ cependant je voudrois que 
tout cela Jut, comme dans k bon vieux 
terns r 

A very clever and intimate friend of mine 
at Paris, with considerable talent and some 
wit, had gotten deeply entangled with the 
royalistes cnragls; and was herself indeed 
enragee, to a point that was sometimes ex- 
tremely amusing. We were chatting one 
morning, when a royalist acquaintance joined 
us, and mentioned an ordinance of the king’s, 
which directed the formation of a new mili- 
tary school, after the model of that instituted 
in 1750, for the education of the young no- 
bility. I could not help remarking, that I 
doubted whether this new school, upon old 
rules, would assimilate in its systems, with 
the tactics of the military and polytechnic 
seminaries, formed during the revolution. 
My little enragie flew into a paroxysm of 
loyal indignation, and interrupted me with ; 
“ don’t talk to me of the polytechnic schools. 
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those hot-beds of jacobinisme and brigandage.* 
It is our wish C nous autres ) that the rising 
generation should be shut up, and educated 
in a profound ignorance of all that has hap- 
pened for these last thirty years; and that 
on coming forth into the world, they might 
find every thing in statu quo, as it Avas in the 
“ beau sicc/e de Imiis XTV." 

“ And the Bastille?” I asked. 

" Eh, mais out, ma cherc ; et la Bastille 
aussi.” 

The Bastille, she added, AA^as a sort of 
maison de plaisance, when men of rank were 
sent to it, for having incurred the displeasure 
of the king; as in the instance of the Duke 
de Richelieu, who was visited there by all 
the beautiful princesses of that day, who 
were desperately in love with him. For the 

* The of the ccole militaire of Metz received the 
Duke de Berri, with their arms crossed, in consequence of 
some observation^ falling from his royal highness, signifying 
that he deemed these military schools little better than 
nests of jacohinhme and brigandage^ 

On his enquiring, in a rather rough manner, what was 
to be learned in these seminaries ? the chief master replied ; 

Mon Prince^ c\st unc 6cole^ ou on apprend d mourir 
pour sa patrie*^* 
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He du peuple, it was, if any thing, too stately 
and too noble a place of confinement; and as 
for the iron cages and subterraneous dungeons, 
they were only for state c riminals, who spoke 
against the king and Ins government — “ et 
tout ccla, e'etoit fres Juste ” 

When I insisted on the facility with which 
a lettre de cachet might be procured, to shut 
up sUch suspected criminals, before any form 
of justice had pronounced them guilty, she 
shrugged her shoulders and replied ; “ Pour 
les lettres de cachet, on en pent dire autant de 
bien que de mal ! 'I'cnez, ma chere / Suppose 
I had a biother whose conduct disgraced our 
family ; would you have us expose his shame, 
and throw an odium on our house, by suf- 
fering him to come into a court of justice ? 
No, there was a time, when, under such 
circumstances, the honour and dignity of a 
noble family was saved ; and a lettre de 
cachet got rid of the mauvais sujet, and buried 
together the criminal and the crime. — Eh 
bien, il faut toujours esperer que le bon terns 
reviendra ! P' 

I quote these sentiments, uttered by a 
woman of rank, talent, and education, as 
being (I believe very generally) those of the 
party to which she belonged. 
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While the jcoyalists or personal adhcrenta 
to the representative of the Capets take foi 
their device the well-known cry of Vendean 
loyalty, ‘ " vive te roi, quand memcy ’ and dis- 
play upon all occasions sentiments worthy of 
this Jiead-long devotion; the ultras are by 
no means equally unreservcil in their prin- 
ciples of attachment to the person and mea- 
sures of the king. Louis XVIII. is treated 
by them as “ a good easy man,” whose mo- 
deration is weakness; who, unnecessarily 
false, and injudiciously arbitrary, excludes 
from power those, who are most capable of 
exercising it; and merely contents himself 
with chopping off a few hands and heads ; 
when hecatombs should bleed, to appease 
the spirit of unglutted vengeance; and to 
clear the kingdom of such persons and prin- 
ciples, as he now suffers to share his counsels, 
and dictate his oixli nances. 

Upon one occasion, an ultruy speaking 
of the king in terms of reprobation, that 
amounted nearly to accusing his most Chris- 
tian Majesty of jacobinism and infidelity, I 
could not help asking him; “ le roi doncy 
cst-^il royaliste ?” “ Voild, madatne, ce dont 
nous doutonsy' was the reply. 

In another instance, I was driving through 
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the Bois de Boulogne, with a lady of the 
same political sentiments, when the desolated 
state of that once beautiful spot called forth 
her lamentations and reproaches. Addressing 
me in a tone of complaint, as though it had 
been I who had carried off “ Birnham tDood to 
Dunsinane,” she exclaimed, “ Voi/d, madame, 
voi/d, I'ouvrage de vous autres Anglais.” I 
could not help feeling piqued at her ingrati- 
tude for the services, which, at least, had 
been rendered to her party ; and I answered, 
“ Bh hietii madame, vous avez un roi, en 
^change de votre bois.** She shrugged her 
shoulders, shook her head, and raised her 
eye-brows; and replied, in a broken sen- 
tence, “ pour cela, ma chere dame— —eh / eh ! 
que voulez-vousV* as if not quite satisfied 
with the equivalent. 

I observed indeed upon all occasions, that 
both royalists and ultras showed a perfect 
insensibility to the services rendered them by 
the allies in general, and by the English in 
particular. I remember walking with a party 
of ultras near the spot, where Prince Blucher 
fell from his horse ; when an Englishman 
of the party observed that it was there, 
where the prince had broken some bone ; 
and an ultra replied, d, part, “ If it had 
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been his neck, it would have been no great 
matter.” 

It is strange that even the Buonapartists and 
constitutionalists, though protesting against 
the policy and falsehood of the English go- 
vernment, express themselves more favour- 
ably towards the nation, than the royalists ; 
who, though pleased with the restoiation, 
cannot altogether brook the discreditable 
manner of their return ; nor cease to /eel 
that they have been too much obliged. It is 
certain, raorever, that the moral and'political 
feelings of the constitutionalists assimilate 
more closely with those maintained in Eng- 
land, than the notions of the advocates of 
the old regime in France; who assert Un- 
ceasingly, that the anglo-mania which pre- 
vailed immediately before the revolution, 
was among the leading causes of that event ; 
and’ that Voltaire’s letters on England were 
for his country the most pernicious work he 
ever wrote.* 


* They accuse Kngland of all their misfortunes ; of ori- 
ginating the revolution; of sending the emigrants to be 
slaughtered at Quiberon ; and of letting Buonaparte 
escape from Elba. Even still they consider the ex-em- 
peror as a sort of bag^foXj to be let loose, virhenever the 
English ministry may be incline^ to show sport to Europe- 
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The gradual alteration in tone and manner 
of the ultra circles, during my residence at 
Paris, was extremely obvious; and to an un- 
interested observer very amusing. They no 
longer seemed bound to “ hint a fault, and 
hesitate dislike” to the measures of the go*^ 
verninent ; but ventured, even in certain 
traits of amiable weakness discoverable in 
the character of his Majesty, to find subjects 
of pleasantry and sources of censure. Their 
once loud vociferations, in favour of the 
divine right of kings to be absurd without ridi- 
cule, and arbitrary without blame, appeared 
now utterly forgotten or wholly recanted. 

The Buonapartist-miuistry, as they terra 
it, is treate<l with avowed contempt ; the 
measures of the court publicly reprobated ; 
and even the private friendships and tender 
predilections of the king receive but little 
quarter. The respect paid to le Pere la 
Chaise, by the courtiers of Louis XIV. is 
denied, by their descendants, to the P6rc 
Ely sec of Louis XVIII. And those noble 
dames,* whose great-grandmothers canvassed 

* “ Toutes les dames de la Reino font la corapagnic de 
Madame de Montespan ; on y joue tour h tour ; rien n’eSt 
cache, rien n’est secret.” Lettrea de Sevigne, vol. iii. 

VOL. T, Q 
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a look from the mistress of that king, and 
were the associates of all her dissipated orgies, 
refuse their countenance to the innocent 
and platonic preference of the reigning so- 
vereign. The ultra ladies openly exclaim 
against the degradation of a place, once so 
nobly filled, but now occupied by a “ fetite 
maitrcsse de province.” Although it is under- 
stood, that Mad. de P- holds her captive 

only by the delicate chains of mind, yet this 
spiritual communion is ridiculed ; and the 
roturiere Agnes Sorel falls within the general 
maxim of the class, as to her intellectual 
charms, 

Nul n’aiira de I’esprit, liors nous, et nos amis-”^ 

But while the king remains firm and true 
to his sentiments and attachments, no ties 
less pure disturb the inoial propriety of his 


* A particular friend of Mad. P , in defending her 

from these malicious imputations, said to me, As to the 

king's visits to Mad. P , it is not possible. He could 

not enter the door of her little apartment ; and such is her 
timidity, that when he addreases her at court, le rouge 
ltd tombe de la joueJ*^ Perfectly convinced myself of the 
innocence of the parlies, I submit these proofs to the con- 
sideration of ultra-scepticism. 
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court ; and the royal family, it is observed, 
exhibit “ «» sublime et touchant tableau de 
toutes les vertus publiques et privees.”* No 
Mad. Dubarry now usurps a place “ be- 
hind the throne, greater than the throne.’* 
Even bishops, who have long lived in holy 
wedlock with their revolutionary wives, have 
discarded them -.-f and laymen, who for many 
years have been separated from their cheres 
have been obliged to take them back. J* 
All “ liaisons daij.gereuses" are banished from a 
court, where piety and politics have usurped 
^the place of gallantry and the graces; as 
les petits ramoneurs once showed their sooty 
faces on the fans of French belles, instead of 
“ the loves,” whom they had dethroned. 

While, however, these two factions are en- 
gaged in frivolous discussions and puerile 


* See Annales Politiques, August 19, 1816. 
t When Mad. Talleyrand returned to France, to enforce 
the fulfilment of the conditions, which induced her to sub* 
mit to a separation from her right reverend lord, the king 
was graciously pleased to be jocular on the occasion with 
his grand chambellan<, Oin^ Sire^^ replied Mons. T. 

son retour est pour moi un vingi de Mars '^ — (The day 
of Napoleon’s return to Elba.) 

+ Mons. Chateaubriand is said to be among the number 
©f these martyrs 

Q 2 
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wratests, in winch their own kitevests 
their own vanities alone hoM any concern, 
the rest of the nation beholds in indignant 
silence their usurpation of all places of ho- 
nour, emolument, and importance. The 
ancient noblesse alone, are sent into foreign 
countries, to represent the land they have so 
long abandoned, and w'ith whose existing 
principles and character their own can never 
assimilate. The adherents of ihe old regime, 
command in the army, and lead in the 
senate ; and those, who for twenty-five 
years have been armed against France, now 
decide her fate, and rule over her vigorous 
population, upon principles and systems, 
whose abolition she had purchased with her 
blood, through a long and painful term of 
suffering, of conflict, and of misery. 


The society of Paris, after the second re- 
storation of the Bourbons, appearing half in 
shade and half in relief, is not inaptly imaged 
by tlwit condition of the moon, in which, 
although her whole orb be visible, the efful- 
gence of her light proceeds only from a part. 
While the royaliste pUr and the royaliste ex- 
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scene, warmed into animation by the rays 
of princely protection, or of royal favour ; 
all who cannot claim these distinguishing 
epithets, “preserve the noiseless tenor of tlieir 
way,” and (to borrow a phrase of Cowley) 
“ lead a life, as it were, by stealth.” 

This unclassed, but suspected order, gcr 
nerally under the surveillance of the police, 
and often little better than prisoners to their 
own porters and valets, have, by some fatal 
experiences, been broken into circumspec- 
tion ; and, in general society, are cautious 
not to risk opinions, which might unavail- 
ingly incur the penalty of exile, or perhaps 
of death. A certain tone of pleasant equi- 
voque, however, pervades their conversation ; 
an ambushed raillery, which well supplies 
the place of bitter invective, or of whining 
complaint. How often, and how willingly, 
have I hastened to one of their petit s co- 
miUs sous la rose,** from some catacomb cir- 
cle, where each monumental member spoke 
in his turn, or was called to order, if he in- 
fringed on the prescribed regularity of the 
conversation I— With what pleasure have I 
flown to some forbidden ground, where, in 
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the hallowed circle of amity and confidence, 
and genius exercised their proscribed 
witcheries;* where talents, which were even 
then, under various forms, delighting the 
world, and pursuing their golden course to 
immortality, reserved some of their brightest 
beams to illumine the passing moments of 
private intercourse ; and where names were 
re-echoed, destined to live for ever, and 
already traced in the luminous rolls of splen- 
did celebrity ! This, indeed, was a society. 


♦ The world,” said one of the most celebrated men 
of Europe, “ is divided into parts ; the four oW quar- 
ters, and les gens esprit ; and this ^fth division is now 
placed on the list of proscription.” Who is that person 

asked the Due de D s, pointing out a gentleman who 

had excited his attention by observations, someichai boldj 
on a political subject of conversation. “ C'esi un homme 
d\spril^^' was the reply. added the due. 

rots h 'fen qiCU nesl pa^ des 

It is to the father of this nobleman, that the following 
anecdote is attributed. Being appointed to direct the 
festivities for the marriage of the Count d’ Artois, it was 
suggested tb him, that an epithalamium was indispensable ; 
and a person was recommended, to perform the job. Upon 
his consenting to this arrangement, the poet waited upon 
him for his directions, in what manner it should be got up. 
“ A/rt /u/,” he replied, Jensen sais run: quHl $oU de 
^clours verty brode rf’or, camme les autres meubles 
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•ften dream’d of in my philosophy,” but 
never counted upon in my expectations. 
These were hours over which weariness held 
no jurisdiction ; and every sand in the glass 
turned to gold, as it fell. 

The society of Paris, taken as a whole, 
and including all parties and factions, is in- 
finitely superior in point of taste, acquire- 
ment, and courtesy, to that of the capital 
of any other nation. Paris, the elysium of 
men of letters, has always been the resort of 
foreigners of literary, scientific, and political 
eminence ; and princes and potentates, who 
have influenced the destinies of nations, are 
seen mingling in her circles with the more 
valuable characters of Europe ; whose works 
and names are destined to reach posterity, 
when titles of higher sound shall be forgot- 
ten. The Huinbolts, the Playfairs, the 
Davys, the Castis, the Canovas, now suc- 
ceed, in the Parisian salons, to the Sternes, 
the Humes, the Walpoles, and Algarottis 
of other times. The talent for conversation 
so conspicuous in France among all classes, 
originating, perhaps, in the rapidity of per- 
ception and facility of combination of the 
people, was early perfected, by institutes. 
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which, prohibiting an interference in matters 
of government, determined the powers of 
national intellect to subjects of social discus- 
sion, and tasteful analysis 

In the days of the beautiful and unfortu- 
nate Marie Antoinette, the splendid court 
which surrounded her, opposing itself to 
the philosophers^ who brought strength and 
energy into fashion, reduced the whole voca- 
bulary of bon-ton, as an elegant courtier of 
that day assured me, to about twenty or 
thirty words ; and whoever presumed to ex- 
ceed the stated boundary, was stigmatised 
as a bel esprit and a phiiosophe. The revolu- 
tion has added much to the strength of con- 
versation, without having sacrificed either 
precision or finesse ; and “ bien causer,'* to 
be a bon raconteur,*' is as sure a passport to 
the best society at this moment, as it was in 
the days of Louis XV. 

La lifarquise de V , enumerating one 

day the celebrated persons who formed her 
soirees, before the revolution, dwelt with 
many touches of pathos upon Champfort, 
who had been amongst the number ; and 
she concluded, in a tone of great emotion, 
“ Ak, madamCf fai perdu en lui mon meil- 
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She paused for an instant, and I 
was about to fill up the break, which feeling 
had made, with the word “ amiy’ but she 
repeated, “ Tai perdu en lui man meilleur 
causeur /” 

Excellent raconteurs are to be met with in 
every society of Paris ; and I have listened 
with wonder and admiration to the humour, 
facility, and point, with which tale after 
tale has been delivered, anecdotes related, 
and stories invented, for the amusement of 
a circle ; where every member bore liis part, 
where all played in their turn a willing 
audience, and all were equal to an amusing 
exhibition. That “ melancholy and gen- 
tlemanlike” pleasantry, produced in English 
society under the name of quizzing, is a sort 
of “ maudlin mirth” unknown in the circles 
of Paris ; while ridicule, always dreaded, 
and ably wielded, falls almost exclusively 
upon unfounded pretension. Taste, as refer- 
able to the ordinances of society, is here so 
deeply studied, so well defined in her rules, 
and so thoroughly understood in her prin- 
ciples, that the decisions of temporary modes 
have but little influence on opinion. As far 
as I could observe, although a certain light 
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persiflage was much the fashion, nothing was 
ridiculed, but what xoas strictly ridiculous. 

The mind, thus permitted to take its 
utmost stretch, is neither restrained by- 
fashion, nor clouded by ennui: and a licensed 
discussion of all subjects is granted to those, 
who are known to be wearisome upon none. 
Admiration for talent is indeed as universal, 
as is the intelligence which appreciates it. 
Not a ray falls unreflected; not a point 
drops unfelt; all is rebound and elasticity. 
The society, like the climate, is bright and 
genial; and it is the peculiar and united 
influence of both, to set the mind and the 
blood into rapid circulation; to lighten hu- 
manity of half the ills of its inheritance; 
to enhance its pleasures, and multiply its 
enjoyments. 

But while private society still preserves 
its delightful character, the existing order of 
things occasionally interferes with its recre- 
ations; and the vigilant police sometimes 
obtrudes itself on the pleasures, even of 
those who have nothing to dread from its 
discoveries. Leaving, at a late hour, an 
elegant and brilliant circle, in the Rue Ville 
l/eveque, in the fresh impression of my admi- 
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ration, I was lamenting that all my hours 
were not so passed ; that a short time would 
convey me far from the scene of such enjoy- 
ment ; when a number of soldiers, rushing 
from beneath the shade of a high wall, sur- 
rounded the carriage, and seized the reins. 
Bastilles, lettres de cachet, mysterious arres- 
tations, and solitary confinements, started 
upon my scared imagination, and I had 
already classed myself with the iron masque, 
and caged Mazarine; with the Wilsons, IJut- 
chinsons, and Bruces, as I rapidly went over 
my possible peccadillos of lene-majest^i when 
the leader of the military vociferated, Qui 
sent ces MessieursV* and ordered the windows 
of the carriage to be let down. Our French 
servant, who was probably himself one of 
the police, immediately entered upon the 
defensive, and declared that we were English 
persons returning to their hotel, from the 

Marquis de C ’s ; adding significantly : 

vans vous irompez, mes After a little 

muttering among the party, they drew back 
to their station under the wall, and we passed 
on, with feelings similar to those of the coun- 
try mouse; for though I acknowledged that 
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** my lord alone knew how to live,” still I 
could not Iielp exclaiming, 

“ (live me again my hollow tree, 

My crust of bread — and liberty.” 

As we drove on, I observed a fiacre pass 
us, and looking out of the window, perceived 
tlrat it was stopped and surrounded, as we 
had been. The next morning we learned 
that the police had been in search of sus- 
pected persons,* and our servant suggested 
that they were most likely concealed in the 
quarter where we had visited ; “ for it is in 
the Rue d’ Anjou (he added) that the two 
Queem live”^ 

Amidst all the suspicion and distrust, which 
the weakness and vigilant jealousy of the 
present government are so well calculated to 
excite in private society, each particular 
circle yields itself up to a freedom of discus- 
sion, which an entire confidence in the honour 


* We have occasionally seen the houses of suspected 
persons guarded by soldiers, while the unfortunate inmates 
were undei'going a scrutiny. 

+ The Ex-Queen of Spain and her sister, who is queen 
of— I forget what. 
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of its members can alone explain, or justify. 
The royalijtts abuse the ultras ; the ultras 
abuse the government ; the constitutionalists 
laugh at both, and just stopping short of 
treason, exercise their wit and their satire 
against the dominant parties, in songs, epi- 
grams, anecdotes, and bon-mots. 

It has frequently occurred to me to have 
witnessed the most opposite discussions, and 
listened to the most contradictory opinions, 
in the course of the same evening ; assisting 
at a royalist dinner, drinking ultra tea, and 
supping en rcpublicaine. I have thus gradu- 
ated on the political scale, from the extreme 
of loyalty to the last degree of rebellion. 
I was at a concert at the house of the charm- 
ing Mad. de Beaucourt, the very Muse of 
royalism ; and (almost won over to a cause 
recommendetl by her elegant compositions) 
I was joining in the chorus of “ Vive le rot, 
quand fneme,” when 1 was reminded of an 
engagement I had made with a society of 
another stamp and metal ; and I departed 
reluctantly, leaving many a gallant “ cheva- 
lier de la bonne cause” rapturously applauding 
the following loyal effusions j composed, play- 
ed, atid sung, by their lovely hostess. 
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PRBUX CHEVAfLIER VEUT MOURIR POUR SON ROI. 

Preux chevalier, la gloire vous appelle, 

Jli’honneur vous dit de marcher sous sa loi ; 

Vous le jurez, vous lui serez fidMe, 

Preux chevalier veut niourir pour son roi. (bis.) 

Au loin deja la tronipette sonore 

Dans tons les ca?urs a cause grand emoi ; 

Chant du depart, vous le redit encore ; 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son roi. (bis*) 

Adieu, plaisirs, amour ; tant douce amie; 

Adieu ces lieux, ou je re^us ta foi ; 

Cache tes pleurs, idole de ma vie ! 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son roi . ( bis*) 

Le chevalier, sous la blanche bannidre, 

Brulaiit crardour, au loin repand reffroi, 

En afiVontant les hazarrls de la guerre, 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son roi. ( bis.) 

L’air rc tent it du cri de la victoire ; 

Et du vainqueur tout a subi la loi. 

II Tut heiireux par Faiuour et la gloire, 

Le chevalier qui servit bicn sou roi. (his.) 


With this melodized loyelty, still breath- 
ing on my ear, 1 arrived in the anti-room of 
the hotel where I was to sup ; and while I 
was unshawling, I caught the first stanzas of 
the following song, which my presence did 
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not interrupt; and which, given with infinite 
humour, was received with rapturous plau- 
dits, warm and sincere as those bestowed on 
” Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son Roi.’* 

Can tiendra pas. 

' Comme il faut prendre, en pbilosophci 
Les accidens fiicheux et bons, 

J’ai supporte la catastrophe, 

Qui nous ramena les Bourbons. 

Pour me trouver sur leur passage, 

J’ai inline iait deux ou trois pas, 

Mais jc me suis dis, “ c^est dommage^^'* 

Ca n’tiendra pas, n’tiendra pas. 

Quand Berri, D’Artois, D’Angoulcnie 
De ville en ville ont colportc, 

• Des heritiers du diademe 
La militante Trinite. 

11s se domioient pour de griuids Princes, 

Mais bientot cliacun dit, tout bas, 

Pour leurs grandeurs, ils sont trop minces, 

Ca n’tiendra pas, c^k n’tiendra pas. 

II voudroit regner sur la France, 

Ce lloi qui, parrni des Fraiu^ais 
Osa dire avec insolence : 

dois via Couronne aux Anglais.'"^* 


* Je reconnais, qu’ apr<^s Dieu, e’est au Prince Regent, 
que je dois ma Couronne.” 

This public declaration was a deep wound to the honotir 
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Ah ! puisse encore la France enticre 
Dire^ en la brisant en eclats, 

Si til la dois a TAngleterre, 

Ca n’fiendra pas, n’tlendra pas.” 

Je ris tout haiit de la jactance 
Dc tons ces faquins d’emigres, 

Qiii, par peur^ out quitte la France, 

Et qui, par faim^ y sont rentres. 

Pauvre petit-fils d’ Henri Quatre ! 

Peux tu compter sur ces pieds-plats ? 

Pour toi, quand il faudra se battre, 

Ca n’tiendra pas, n’tiendra pas. 

On prodigiie avec insolence 
Ces rubans, ces marques d’honneur, 

Que Ton arraclie a la vaillance, 

Au vrai mcrite, k la valeur. 

De ce tort on pent vous absoudre ; 

Ces croix, ces rubans, ces crachats ; 

Messieurs, vous avez beau les coudre, 

Cu, n’tiendra pas, n’tiendra pas. 

The emperor Julian declared that he 
most admired, in his favourite Gauls, that 
gravity of character, which resembled his 


of tho nation, and is thus alluded to in one of the best 
pamphlets of the day. “ Horribles paroles I gravies trap 
profoniiment dans te cocur de lous les Fratifais, et qu'U &st 
inutile dt coirtmenler.^' 
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own. And though it may appear an affec- 
tation of singularity, to agree in this im- 
perial opinion, as applied to the modern 
French; yet in all circles, among all classes, 
both in public and in private, I was struck 
with the tone of quietude and seriousness, 
the capability of profound and sustained 
attention, distinguishable equally in the 
parterres of their theatres, and the circles of 
their salons. That wild exuberance of gaiety, 
that boisterous overflowing of animal spirits, 
found even under the sombre influence of 
our own less genial clime, is rarely or never 
seen in France. The gaiety of the French 
appeared to me, not more a constitutional, 
than an intellectual vivacity; a sort of 
moral energy ; a prompt, though not a pro- 
found sensibility; which gives spirit to their 
manners, animation to their countenances, 
and force to their gesticulation. I have 
occasionally joined a circle of persons that 
looked 

“ like their grandsires, cut in alabaster,” 

until some subject of interesting discussion 
was accidentally introduced; and then every 
eye lighted up, every countenance bright- 

VOL. I. u 
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eneS; and all became animated in gesture, 
ar»A forcible in expression. The virtue of 
temperament most peculiarly French, is that 
even flow of perpetual cheerfulness, whicli, 
whatever may be its cause and origin, is 
most gracious in its effects and influence; 
which throws a ray even on their gravity ; 
and is infinitely more delightful, than that 
seemingly automaton vivacity, of which they 
are accused. 

The circles of fashions in Paris, are cha- 
racterized by a formality in their arrange- 
ment, to which their sedentary propensities 
in all ranks greatly contribute. Nobody is 
loco-motive, from a love of motion ; there 
are no professed loungers, nor habitual 
walkers. — Every body sits or reclines, when, 
where, and as often as he can; and chairs 
arc provided, not only for those who resort 
to the pu])lic gardens, but also in the streets, 
along the most fashionable Boulevards, and 
before all the ca/h and estaminets ; which are 
farmed out at a very moderate price. The 
promenade of persons of fashion is merely 
a seat in the air. They drive to the gardens 
of the Tuileries, alight from their ctuTlages, 
and immediately take their seat under the 
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shade of the noblest groves of chesnuts, or 
in the perfumed atmosphere of roses and 
orange trees. 

"In the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
swarms of the ancient inhabitants of that 
old-fash ioiied quarter, come fortli with their 
primitive looks, antiquated costume and pet 
animals, to take their accustomed seats every 
evening ; and remain in endless causerie ; 
enjoying their favourite recreation in this 
lovely spot, until the shades of night send 
them home to their elevated lodgings, “ au, 
quatri^me.” The circles of the ancient no- 
blesse are formal and precise to a degree that 
inaposes perpetual restraint ; the ladies are 
all seated d, la rotide; the gentlemen either 
leaning bn the back of their chairs, or sepa- 
rated into small compact groups. Every 
body rises at the entrance of a new guest, 
and immediately resumes a seat, which is 
never finally quitted until the moment of 
departure. There is no bustling, no gliding, 
no shifting of place for purposes of coquetry, 
or views of flirtation; all is repose and 
quietude among the most animated and 
cheerful people in the world. My restless- 
ness and activity" was a source of great 

R 2 
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astonishment and amusement: my walking 
constantly in the streets and public gardens, 
and my having nearly made the tour of 
Paris, on foot, were cited as unprecedent- 
ed events in the history of female peram- 
bulation. 

Coming in very late one night, to a grand 
reunion, I made my excuse by pleading the 
fatigue I had encountered during the day ; 
and I enumerated tlic different quarters of 
the town I had walked over, the public 
places I had visited, the sights I had seen, 
and the cards I had dropped. — I perceived 
my fair auditress listening to me at first with 
incredulous attention; then “ panting after 
me in vain,” through all my movements, 
losing breath, changing colour, till at last 
she exclaimed: “ Tenez, madame,je n*en puis 
phis. Encore un pas, et je lien reviendrai, de 
p/us de quinze jours.” 

This love of sedentary ease struck me 
most particularly, at court. At one of the 
receptions of the Dutchess de Berri (held 
at the Elysee Bourbon), we were detained 
longer than had been expected in the anti- 
room, waiting the arrival of her royal high- 
ness from the Tuileries, where she dined 
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With the king. There were a great many 
ladies, and but few seats. Oil every side 
were to be heard, ‘‘Ah, seigneur dim/ que 
c*est ennuyeux ! Comment pcid-on se tenir de- 
hout, comme qot/ Madame, je meurs de Jutigue/* 
8cc. .&c. A few nights before, at the play 
given at the Tuileries, several ladies, ex- 
tremely well accommodated as I thought, 
left their places, in search of others, where 
they might be more at their ease; while 
English ladies of the highest rank were 
pushing and squeezing, and standing; too 
happy to be admitted on any terms, to wit- 
ness the spectacle of a court play, performed 
in the magnificent theatre, which recals all 
the splendour, and much more than the ele- 
gance of the famous salle des machines of 
Louis XIV. 

The formality however of those circles, in 
which it is the fashion to reflect the manners 
of the qncien regime, is not universal. There 
are many sets and societies, in the immense 
range of Parisian company, in which the 
most perfect ease prevails; where it is pei- 
mitted to sit, or stand, or lounge, to put 
the Jeet on the fender, or the elboxv on the table, 
as repose may dictate, or familiarity induce; 
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where the lady of the house does iidt posi- 
tively insist that her guest must occupy the 
distinguished bergere, nor shudders at the 
vulgar choice of an humble “ chaise depaille’” 
where each person is left to consult his own 
ease, according to the dictates of his .own 
feelings ; without reference to rules of eti- 
quette, or to the established “ hon ton de la 
parfaitement bonne compaignie.’* 

The great attraction and cement of socie- 
ty, in F ranee, is conversation ; and, generally 
speaking, all forms and arrangements tend 
towards its promotion. No rival splendors, 
no ostentatious display, no indiscriminate 
multitude make a part of its scheme. • The 
talents, which lend their charm to social 
Gommunion, are estimated far beyond the 
rank that might dignify or the magnificence 
that might adorn it. In the salon, “ Virgil 
would take his place with Augustus, and 
Voltaire with Conde.” I have seen Denon 
and Ilumbolt I’eceived with delight, where 
princes and ministers were beheld with in- 
difterence. 

“ Kt dos homines tcls qu’ eux raarchent a cote des 


souverains. 
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The societies of Paris have not yet admit-4 
ted the necessity of Lions, to keep enrmi 
from the door, and to give stiinuloqs to the 
promptly-exhausted attention of fashionable 
inanity. The Dehli lamas of haul ton. Who 
yawn away their existence in the assemblies 
of London, are as unknown in Paris, as those 
intellectual jugglers, who play olf their "quips 
and cracks,” for the amusement of prosper- 
ous dulness, or those more manual artists, 
who “tumble” themselves into fashionable 
notoriety, and who frequently, without re- 
compense, as without esteem, “ strut their 
hour upon the stage, and then are heard no 
more.” 

Knowledge indeed is so much diffused, and 
a taste for scientific investigation so strenu- 
ously cultivated, in France, that judgment 
seems to approach the precision of mathe- 
matical certainty ; and the natural tact of 
the people, the quickness of their percep- 
tion, thus strengthened by cnltiyation, leaves 
pretensions hopeless of success. There inva- 
riably " le savo'ir, dans un fat, devient imper- 
tinence." Many foreign charlatans, Mdio 
have been for a time countenanced in Eng- 
land, and crowned with complete success in 
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Ireland, have been the public laugh of Paris, 
the amusement of idlers, and the contempt 
of the learned. 


** Engagez vos sujets d se marier le plut6t 
possible*' is the political ordinance of a F rench 
writer, strictly obeyed in F ranee. The youth 
of both sexes marry now, as formerly, much 
earlier than in England ; and without pausing 
to consider the effects of such premature 
unions, upon moral and political life, it is very 
obvious that the pleasures of private society 
gain materially by the change. No ma- 
noeuvring mothers, nor candidate daughters, 
appear upon the scene, bent exclusively on 
canvassing for a matrimonial election,* 
rissees with maternal a?nou 7 ‘~propre, or agi- 
tated by fears of rivalry, or hopes of con- 
quest. No cautious heir, suspicious of undue 
influence, wraps himself up in the safety of 


* An heiress by no means makes the same sensation, in 
France, as amongst us ; because it is generally understood 
that suitable arrangements have been made for her esta- 
blishment, before she appears in public. 
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silence, and in the affectation of neglect ; 
whispering his nothings into the ear of his 
equally cautious companions, and violating 
every form of good breeding, by a strict ob- 
servance of the rules — of prudent reserve. 
Young unmarried women, indeed, seldom 
appear in society, except in the domestic 
circle, or at the bals-parh, which are suffi- 
ciently numerous in the gay season of Paris, 
to afford ample sources of pleasure and dis- 
sipation ; and which beginning and ending 
early, and being devoted to their graceful and 
elegant dances, are infinitely more calculated 
for youthful recreation, than the late hours 
and unwholesome crowds of London assem- 
blies ; where youth so soon loses its spirit and 
its bloom ; and where the often exhibited 
beauty grows stale on the sickly eye of 
fashion, before it has accomplished the end 
of its annual and nightly exhibitions.* 

Marriages aie still pretty generally ar- 


♦ Very young girls, do not in general, frequent the soireSs, 
or mere conversational societies, because they do not thcm- 
selv^ desire it. To balls and to concerts they go at a 
much earlier age, than is usual in England ; and thei|« is 
no decided period for “ coming out." No unmarried wo« 
man, of any age, can go to court. 
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ranged by the prudence and forsight of lu 
hom parens ; but daughters are no longer shut 
up in convents, till the day of their nuptials ; 
nor are they condemned to behold for the 
first time their husband and their lover, al- 
most at the same moment. Educated chiefly 
at home, they mingle with the customary 
guest of the maternal circle, from which the 
companion of their future life is not unfre- 
quently chosen ; and since inclination is never 
violated, nor repugnance resisted, it must 
often happen among the young, the pleasing, 
and the susceptible, that duty and preference 
may go together, and obedience know that 

‘‘ II €st dous trouver^ dans un amant qu^on aime, 

Un ipoux que Von doit aimer 

To this may be added, that a young French 
woman, like a young English woman, may 
forward parental ambition, by her own aspir- 
ing views ; and donner dans la seigneurie,'> 
with a ready recantation of the romantic dog- 
ma of “ love in a cottage,” which in the end 
frequently turns out to be a cottage, without 
love. 

The French youth of both sexes, of the 
present generation, are peculiarly distinguish- 
ed by all the genuine and delightful charac 
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teristics of that most delightful period of 
human existence. Spirited, energetic, frank, 
and communicative, they have found the 
order of things, under which they have been 
brought up, peculiarly favourable to their 
moral development. The military and the 
scientific education of the young men have 
acted mutually and favourably upon each 
other ; adding to force and activity, a just 
appreciation of scientific knowledge ; and de- 
stroying that false estimate of useless and 
frivolous acquirements, which made the merit 
and the charm of the abbh and petits-maitres 
of the old regime. None of these fluttering 
insects now appear, hovering round the toi- 
lette, and swarming at the levees of beauty ; 
lisping their critiques on patches and poetry, 
deciding with importance on a tragedy or a 
cosmetic, and claiming it as an equal dis- 
tinction, to judge the merits of an epigram, 
or to pronounce on tlie flounce of a petticoat. 
Of these “ unfinished things” not a trace re- 
mains ; and I have seen the sudden appear- 
ance of a London “ danily''^ make as great a 
sensation in a French assembly, by its no- 
velty and incomprehensibility, as when the 
ornithorynclms paradoxus came to confound 
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the systems, and dislocate the arrangements 
of the naturalists, at the jardin des plant es. 

I was one evening in the apartment of the 
Princesse de Volkonski (a Kussian lady), 
awaiting the commencement of one of. her 
pretty Italian operas, when one of these 
“ fashion-mongering boys,” (as Beatrice calls 
them), newly arrived in Paris, appeared at 
the door of the salon, flushed with the con- 
scious pride of the toilette, and reconnoitring 
the company through his glass. I had the 
honour to be recognized by him ; he ap- 
proached, and half-yawned, half articulated 
some enquiries, which he did not wait to be 
answered, but drawled on to somebody else, 
whom he distinguished with his notice. A 
very pleasant little French woman, the daugh- 
ter of the Comte de L— s— ge, was talking to 
me, when my English merveilleux joined us. 

Mad. de V. stared at him with unsated 

curiosity, and evident amusement ; and when 
he had passed on, asked, “ Mais qu'est^cc 
que cela veut dire?*’ I answered, “ C’eai un 
dandi /” 

“ Un dandi/** she repeated, “ un dandi / 
cest done un genre parmi vous, qu*un dandi V* 

I replied, “ noj rather a variety in the 
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Species” . I endeavoured to de.scribe a dandy 
to her, as well as it would bear definition ; 
asking her, whether there was no pendant for 
it in French society ? Mais, mon Dieu, 
oui,*’ she replied ; “ nosjeunes duchesses sont 
d-peu~pres des dandis”* 

Afew days after this exhibition of dandyism, 
{ met with another of the tribe in the hotel 
of the Baron Denon. He was a young di- 
plomatist, and added the weight of official 
sQlemnity to the usual foppery of a mer- 
milieux. Associating only with his own spy- 
glass, he passed with languid indiiference 
from one object to another in the splendid 
collection he had been brought to see ; but 
without once noticing, by word or look, the 
eminent and celebrated person, who was so 
much more worthy of attention, than even 
the treasures he possessed. M. Denon, too 
much amused to be hurt by this want of good 


♦ I was told that many of the young diUchesses^ who now 
claim the supreme privilege of the “ divin tabouret^ et qvi 
se traduisenl en ridicule^ maigre leur qualit6^^^ assume an 
air of superiority over the less privileged classes, which I 
suppose induced a French gentleman to obsei’ve to me, as 

the Dutchess de passed by us : De toutes nos 

jmms duchesses^ voila la plus insolente.'' 
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manners in his guest, followed him, with a 
look of pleased attention. I could almost 
trace in his eye a desire to place this modern 
curiosity among his Chinese josses, and bam- 
boo pagodas. When this rare specimen of 
“ quaint fashions of the times’' took his leave, 
Mons. D — exclaimed with a smile, and a 
shrug of the shoulders : “ Quel drdle de corps 
qu'un dandi /” I was surprised to find that 
the Egyptian traveller had so far extended 
his study of the human character, as to dis- 
cover at once an English dandy, by his spe- 
cific character. 

By those accustomed to the systematic 
politeness and ceremonious courtesy of the 
old regime, the military youth of France are 
accused of a brusquerie, a certain force and 
bluntness of manner, foreign to the national 
urbanity. It is most certain that “ les graces” 
do not now receive that homage, which the 
pctits marquis, d talons rouges,” offered on 
their altars in former times. Boys are no 
longer studied in the “ sad ostent” of idle 
compliment. F ew petits-hons-hommes of eight 
years old would address their handsome 
mother, like the little Due de Maine, and 
exclaim, '‘vousHes belle commeun angel’* The 
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el6ves of the polytechnic schools, and of the 
Lyc6es, have more of the careless, boldness, 
which distinguishes the manly pupils of West- 
minster and Harrow, than the “ petUs 
and ^^jolies tournuresy* with which the little 
Richelieus won hearts and ruined reputations, 
at fifteen. And though these young, and ge- 
nerally ardent votaries of science possess less 
erudition, and are less grounded in classical 
lore, than the profound scholars of Cam- 
bridge, or the elegant students of Oxford, 
they are still far more extensively acquainted 
with every branch of useful knowledge, with 
history, science, and philosophy, than the 
best of their predecessors, under the an- 
cient regime. If fewer Arnauds, Daciers, 
and La'Mottes, are to be expected from the 
rising generation, the schools of science pro- 
mise abundance of wortliy* successors to 
D’Alemberts, the Diderots, the Cabanis, the 
Bichats, the La Places, the Bertholets, and 
the Cuviers. 


• There is no circumstance, in the appearance of the 
National Institute, more striking nor more interesting, 
than .the vast proportion of young men, who have forced 
themselves, by superior talent, within its walls. 
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belles-lettres of their national literal- 
tare seem to come to the French youth, as 
reading and writing did to Dogberry, by 
nature. Persons of all classes quote the 
popular authors of the last hundred years, 
as if they had imbibed their effusions with 
their first nourishment ; and no one is asham- 
ed to write like a man of letters ; nor, how- 
ever high his rank, confines himself to the 
“ style (Tun homme de qualiU*** 

The law of conscription, and still more the 
personal influence which Napoleon exerted 
over the higher ranks, by inducing or by 
forcing their sons, to enter, at an early age, 
into the army, much interrupted the course 
of education, and checked the progress of 
elegant acquirement. But in all ages, and 
under all reigns, the army was the hereditary 
profession of the young French nobility; and 
the elder sons were as invariably guidons and 
colonels, as the cadets were prelates and 
abb6s. l ean, however, on my own experi- 
ence, attest the ardour, with which the young 

* A phrase much in &shion, before the revolution, Was 
“ derire en homme de qutdfll''' “ C'ett domtnage que 
la rSvolulion tar use la source de tous ces boas ri^tdes^*' 
sa^ a modern satirist. 
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men of the highest rank, civil and military, 
return to those studies, from which they had 
been forcibly estranged. I have known the 
heirs to the most distinguished names in 
modern celebrity, to the most illustrious 
titles in historic record, not less regular and 
assiduous attendants on the daily lectures of 
Cuvier, St. Fond, Fourcroy, Haiiy, than 
those who have to subsist by the exercise of 
their acquired talents. 

It is this attention to scientific and philo- 
sophical research, which occupies so gene- 
rally the mornings of young Frenchmen, and 
throws an imputation on the capital, that 
there arc few gentleman-like persons to be 
seen in its streets. It is quite true that the 
young men, in their black stocks and shabby 
hats, hurrying from lecture to lecture,* 
hastening to catch the hours of one public 
library, or to overtake those of another, 
whether on foot, in their “ Bogeys Anglaises,” 


* The number of public institutions, established and 
supported by government for national education, all well 
attended, are a sufficient proof of the universal diffusion 
of knowledge, and of the general application to study of 
the rising generation. 

VOI.. I. s 
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or in their own ill-appointed cabriolctSy are 
by no means so ornamental to a great city, as 
those “ neat and trimly dressed” votaries of 
English fashion, who, for the benefit of the 
public, and their own gratification, parade 
their persons and their ennui, at stated hours, 
in stated places ; who preside over the • folds 
of a neckcloth, or dictate the varnisli which 
should illustrate a boot. Street exhibition is, 
indeed, wholly unknown in Paris; and no 
man, young or old, founds his celebrity on 
rivalling his own coachman, or upon the 
superior excellem^e and appointment of his 
turn-out. The extreme on the other side of 
the question amounts, indeed, too frequently 
to the ludicrous; and the point of preference 
must be left to the umpire of those, wJio are 
interested in, and adequate to the discussion. 

The settlement of the French government, 
under tlie imperial reign, produced that pub- 
lic calm, which is favourable to the return 
of the long-scattered lights of science and 
learning ; and public instruction was re- 
assumed with a vigour and universality, 
almost unprecedented in any other coutjj^ry. 
The regime of the Lycees comprehended^the 
stud}'^ of literature, ancient and modern, the 
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mathematical and physical sciences, as they 
appl}' to general life and to professions. To 
these branches were added the modern lan- 
guages ; and six years was the time fixed for 
the studies of the pupil.* 

The polytechnic school, devoted to the 
mathematical, physical, and chemical sci- 
ences, and to the graphic arts, was destined 
to form and educate pupils for the service of 
the nation. t How well, and how willingly 
tl^^i young Uevca fulfdled the intentions of 
the legislature, in its foundation, was evinced 
during the struggle which France made 
against the arms of Europe, in 1814 ; when 
this little band of boyish heroes defended the 
heights of Mont-Martre, with an energy of 
spirit, a desperation of courage, and a display 
of skill, which would have consecrated any 


* The number of ecoles, pri/tmwrs, Ii/cees, ecoles 
sptcuiifs. colleges, academies, and institutes, whicli suc- 
ceeded to the ten colleges dc pJein excrchc^'^ where the 
French and Latin languages were taught, with tlieology, 
law, medicine, and the arts, arc countless, ’^rheology alone 
is a sullerer, by the abolition of the ancient seminaries, 

+ jNa[)oleon latterly excited the jealousy of the pupils 
of the polytechnic school, by the exclusivt' attention he 
|md to the military school at St, Cyv. 
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cause ; and which recalled the youthful bands 
of Sparta, fighting in honourable and dear 
alliance for glory or for death.* 

I have at this moment before my eyes one 
of these “ veteran youths,” as 1 beheld him, 
describing the evacuation of Paris by the 
French troops ; and never did the mind 
create a finer vision of self-devoted patriot- 
ism, with all the harmonizing attributes of 
spirit, grace, eloquence, and passion. He 
spoke of the emperor, merely as a great cap- 
tain, worthy of the devotion of his soldiers, 
by his personal bravery and military genius. 

But,” added he, “ it was not for him we 
fought — it was for the fast-eclipsing glory of 
France that we struggled ; and even, when 
all seemed lost to others; hope still remained 
to us! The troops, afflicted, but not dis- 
couraged, even when the barriers of Paris 


♦ Suddenly called from their classes into service, with 
only the benefit of a few weeks’ exercise and discipline, to 
prepare them for the arduous conflict^ they were appointed 
to serve the artillery, destined to cover the approach to 
their positions ; and they strewed the spot with the bodies 
sf the enemy ; defending their post till the barriers could 
ho longer be protected. Great numbers of them were 
found dead upon the guns they had so gallantly worked. 
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were forced, were still eager to rally, to save 
the country, or to die upon the bayonets of 
the enemy. But shameful degradation, not 
glorious death, awaited them : they were 
hunted out of Paris, and ordered, by the 
command of foreigners, to retire to the lonely 
destination of their ignoble retreat. Oh ! 
then, what passions agitated the breasts of 
the brave, when the death they supplicated 
was denied them !” 

He paused, and added, in a hurried tone, 
“ The march of the troops, through the 
streets of Paris, was characterized by all the 
fiercest wildness of despair; and was wit- 
nessed by its weeping population with sym- 
pathetic emotion . The men flung down their 
arms, and refused to obey their officers ; they 
tore their hair, they rent their garments — 
courage unsubdued, spirits unbroken, indig- 
nation unrestrained, shame unconcealed, all 
mingled, all betmyed their symptoms in 
their distracted movements ; and their cries 
became howls, when, for the last time, they 
were drawn beyond the barriers of that proud 
city, which their arms and blood had nearly 
made the mistress of the world I” 

You witnessed, then, the scene ?” I 
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asked, affected by the emotions of the young 
narrator : 

“Si je Vai he exclaimed, his eyes 

flashing fire through the tears that gushed 
from them. “ Madame, je suis moi-meme itn 
hrisand de la Loire/’* 

He had, in fact, only returned to his 
family a few weeks before. Should the high- 
ntinded Mad. de B — s — re find in this slight 
sketch a resemblance to her gallant son, she 
will judge of the impression made on my 
mind by the character, spirit, and eloquence 
of the original. 

But, while monasteries and convents now 
rise on every side; while Ursulincs and Car- 
melites again revive and multiply by royal 
ordinance, and by princely encouragement, 
the Polytechnic School is no more: nor could 
the bravery, spirit, and devotion of its pupils 
save it from that degradation, with which 
all institutions, marked by the energy and 
character of the age, are overwhelmed in the 
new order of administration. 

Even the course of female education, so 
obviously improved within the last thirty 
years, has received a new direction, and 
assumes the character of the rules and ordi- 
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nances of the convent of St. Cyr. The 
accomplished women,* formerly at the head 
of the national seminaries, for the education 
of female youth, are now either displaced, to 
make way for pious abbesses, or obliged to 
adopt vows and rules, perfectly monastic. 

The maison d* education at Ecoun, where 
three hundred daughters of military men, 
and public functionaries were educated, has 
recently undergone a change that amounts 
to its dissolution; and during the time that 
I was at Paris, a pitched battle was said to 
have taken place, between the few of its 
original pupils, who still remained, and the 
host of young royalist and emigrant ladies, 
who have recently filled up its ranks. I was 
assured that their missile contest rivalled, in 
force and energy, the celebrated conclave 
battle; when cardinals laid aside arguments 
•for blows, and ink-horns flew, where hypo- 
thesis had resounded. 

Talking over this curious circumstance to 
an old royalist lady, who had two daughters 
at Ecouen, she exclaimed, “ Pour ces jewus 

* I believe the former directress en chef of the school of 
the Legion of Honour, was Mad. de Cainpan, widow of 
th« celebrated Gen. Campan. 
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Buonapartistes, ce sont des petites viperes d 
Houffer!” The same lady assured me that, 
having placed her son in a military school 
immediately after the king’s arrival in 1814, 
the conflict of political principles ran so high, 
between the royalist and Buonapartist boys, 
that she was obliged to withdraw her son, in 
terror for his limbs or his life. 

The change, in the female seminaries of 
education, are said to be affected by the 
pious zeal and active interference of Mad. 
La Duchesse d’Angouleme, who personally 
interests herself in the nomination of both 
pupils and directresses. Other Madame de 
Glapions* are now sought for, zealous and 


* Mad. dc Glapion, superior of St. Cyr, seems to have 
owed her distinction and elevation to her performance of 
Mordecaij the Jew, in one of the pious tragedies, acted by 
the novices of that institution, for the amusement of the 
king and the court. 

There was a malicious report, when I w^as at Paris, 
among the anti-royalists, that Monsieur Chateaubriand* s 
M.S. tragedy of J/oses,” which has been so often read 
in private society, was to he got up by the young ladies of 
Ecouen, by permission of Madame, in imitation of the 
Esther and Aihalie of Racine* lies nolx pures ei vir* 
ginales^'*'* as Mad. de Suard calls the singers of St. Cyr, 
were to chaunt the choruses of Moses^ which are said to 
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severe as the charming actress of Mordecai, 
to restore rules, which she alone could pre- 
serve among the rather restive young ladies 
of St. Cyr, whose wanderings and extasies 
on divine love* forced the illustrious foundress 
to declare, ** J'aimerois micux avoir d gouver- 
ner dn empire ” 

This union of tent-stitch and faith, of 
dogmas and doctrines, with nouns and pro- 
nouns, excites, on the part of the ultrasy 
boundless admiration for the royal personage, 
who revives a mode of education long ex- 
ploded, which had certainly no influence on 
female morals, as the conduct of the Cha- 


resemble, in figurative ardor, the Songs of Solomon ; and 
the saintly, though laical, author himself was to perform 
the part ut Moses^ and to lead his fair tribe to the land of 
promise, 

♦ The divine love of Mad. Ciiyon had such an effect 
on the young ladies of St. Cyr, and her court moyen^'" 
exerted so powerful an influence, that, says their elegant 
historian, on itoit en contemplation^ on avail des entases; 
1e gout pour Voraison devenoit si puissant j que tous les 
devoirs iloient niglig^s /” 

The result then of this over-strained piety and religious 
observance, seems only to have been the neglecting of im- 
perious duties, and the substitution of oraisons for practical 
virtues. 
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teauroux and de Pn6s, and the Mancinis 
evince. But, upon all occasions, the ultras 
merit the eulogium, applied to them by the 
deputy of Rouen, “ Messieurs, jc wus trouve 
toujours plus royaux quc le Roi, et plus rcligicux 
que le Pape,’* 
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There ought to be a system of maimers in every 
nation, wliich a well-formed mind would be disposed to 
relish. To make us love our country, our country ought 
to be lovely,” 


Burke. 
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SOCIETY. 

Woman. — Her former Inluence, and actual Posi- 
tion in French Sockti/.- National Characteristics. 

— Madame D' Houddot. — Married Life.^—Gal- 
lanlri/y Manners, Edication. ^Domestic Habits. 

— The Femme de Oiambre. — La Bonne. — Do- 
mestic Servitude. — The Toilette, — The Royal 
Trousseau. 

In all considerafions of society, whether 
political or moral the mind habitually di- 
rects its views :o those relations, which 
spring from the intellectual and physical 
forces of man aloie. But there is a light and 
ornamental captal, crowning the massive 
columns of the social edifice, upon which, 
when the mind has estimated the depth of 
the foundation,and the strength of the base. 
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it rests with pleasure and recreation. F ragile 
and delicate, full of grace, and replete with 
harmony, this last work of the almighty 
architect seems to typify the benevolent in- 
tentions, which originated and planned the 
whole structure of creation. 

Woman, in all regions, and under all in- 
stitutions, as wife, and as mother, exercises, 
through the delightful medium of these sa- 
cred ties, a direct, or an indirect, influence 
on the constitution of society. And it is a 
curious paradox, tha; in the country, where 
she has reigned with tie most unlimited con- 
troul, she has been d<nied all chartered ju- 
risdiction in its politica government. There 
seems, however, to hare been at all times 
a conventional agreemert, in French society, 
to counteract the severe jroscription of those 
Salic laws, which certahly were not esta- 
blished, on the presuinpion of female ina- 
bility to reign ;* since, inder the title of 
REGENT, women have geverned the helm 


♦ This is the ungallant suppositon of Mezeray. Car- 
dinal Mazarin declared that the Sale law was established, 
because it was always to be dreadel that a queen would 
be ruled, par des amants incapcbles de Gouverner 
UOUZE eOUEES !’^ 
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with all the despotism of the most absolute 
monarchy ; and occasionally with a tyranny, 
which has been justly charged against them 
as a reproach, by the satirists of France and 
of other countries. 

Women have never been called to the 
throne of elective monarchies, nor have taken 
any share in republican governments. Their 
genius, tact, and address suit best with the 
Jinesse, which rules the cabinets of hereditary 
and despotic monarchies. The fair Gabri- 
elles and the Entragues had no power in the 
court of Henry IV. when opposed in his 
mind to the wisdom of his minister Sully ; 
whose government almost approached to the 
vigour of republican rule. They had a very- 
different influence upon the affairs of their 
royal lover, from that exercised in the courts 
of Louis XIV. and XV. when the women 
created marshals, displaced ministers, in- 
trigued with foreign cabinets, and corre- 
sponded with imperial sovereignty.* It was 


* It is pleasant to consider how much the aiVairs of 
Europe must have been influenced, by the intrigues of 
Mad. de Pompadour. Her resentment against the Due 
de Richelieu, for refusing to marry his son to her daugh- 
ter, liad nearly proved fatal to France. Ses tracasse* 
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in these two reigns most especially, that love 
and politics went hand in hand, and the reins 
of government became entangled with the 
flowery bands of pleasure. 

During the progress of the revolution, 
woman gradually became circumscribed with- 
in her own proper sphere ; and when strength 
succeeded to feebleness, and force to intrigue, 
the delicacy of female perception, and the 
refinement of female agency, were no longer 


vies penserent^ commeon terra^ faire ichouer V enterprise 
sur Minor que^ Such was her conscious power, that 

she offered to make Voltaire a cardinal, on condition 9 f 
liis writing a new version of Psalms. Her correspond- 
ence with Marie Therese, and the homage offered her by 
that empress, are too well known to need comment. 

It is curious to observe the coolness, with which even 
philosophy, in those days, considered the influence of a 
royal mistress. Voltaire was among ihe flatterers of Mad. 
de Pompadour ; and Rousseau, speaking of the Minister 
de Choiseul, observes : 11 gagnoit dans mon esprit au 

pen decas queje faisois de ses prSdScesseurs^ sans excepter 
MacL de Pompadour^ que je regardois comme une fagon 
de premier ministre. Et quand le bruit courut que^ dUelle 
ou de luiy Vun des deux expulseroit autre, je crus faire 
desveeux pour la gloire de la France, en enfaisant, pour 
que M. de Choiseul triomphat.*^ Mad. de Pompadour 
has left behind her, in France, the character of an igno- 
rant, shallow-minded, and vindictive woman. 
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in demand. Another and a better scene was 
opened to woman’s activity. Devoted to and 
for those, who had claims upon her feelings 
and her exertions, she confined her sove- 
reignty to a more domestic existence-. It 
would almost appear that this great event 
occurred, for the purpose of demonstrating 
to what noble extremes of heroism female 
nature was capable of attaining.* The 


* The courageous attachment and indefatigable perse- 
verance, which the women exhibited, during the reign of 
terror, was most magnanimous. In the first instance, more 
than two thousand women of condition presented them- 
selves before tlie (convention, to petition for the proscribed, 
to whom they had given shelter and. protection, at the 
greatest risk ; and in many instances, when they could no 
longer save or protect, they shared captivity, and even 
death, with the objects of their pity or their aflections. 
Antigone and the Grecian daughter afford not examples 
of filial alfection, more heroical, than were evinced in the 
persevering endurance of Mademoiselle Cazotte, (the 
lovely daughter of the charming author of “ Ijc diable 
amoureu r , ”) by Mad de Paysac, and Mad. de ; the 
one sacrificing, the other risking^ her life for their illustrious 
friends, Uabaud St. Etienne, and Condorcet. The more 
than heroic, the almost superhuman de Sombreuil, and the 
young and incomparable Mademoiselle de la Rochefou- 
cauld, who saved the life of her aged father in the Veiidean 
wars, by a courage and ingenuity which woman alone knows 
how to unite, are no less worthy of record and admiration, 
VOL. r. T 
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Splendid portraits of self*immOlation in the 
cause of the best feelings and affections of 
hamanity, which many of the illustrious 
victims of the reign of terror left behind 
them, have shed a glory upon the sex, whose 
disinterested virtues and high capabilities 
they have so signally illustrated. 

No longer dazzled and debased by the 
splendor of a corrupt court, the women of 
France learned to love their country ; for 
whose service they now, for the first time, 
nurtured a future citizen at their maternal 
bosoms. “ Voilii deux Jils quefai elevh, pour 
servir leur roi," said an old royalist lady, as 
she read a letter from her son, on his march 
to quarters. “ And I,” said the mother of 
a gallant general — J'aiconsacre mon unique 
Jih nu service He sa patrie” 

In despotic governments undue influence 

To these may be added the martyr-n&mes of de 

Btissy, dc Mouchyy Roland^ and last^ not leasts the 
heroic Elizabeth of France, who died the victim of sisterly 
affection. She might have saved herself with luer brothel's, 
who fled from France, had she not preferred death, with 
her unfortunate relations, who remained. — It is curious to 
remark, that a Mad. La Valette distinguished herself by 
her resolute deiermination to die with her husband^ during, 
the reign of terror. 
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is exercised and admissible ; and the influence 
of women being, to a certain extent, always 
undue, her powers are particularly called forth 
in a state, where the will of the sovereign is 
the law ; and where by his very position he 
is thrown, for resource against his own ennui, 
upon female conversation and allurement. 
It is thus that mistresses purchase the pri- 
vilege of political interference, by the labour 
of amusing some royal satrap, “ qui iCest plus 
ammable and it was thus that for thirty- 
years de Maintenon occupied the idleness 
of the king, and influenced the decissions of 
his cabinet ; when she had no longer beauty to 
charm, nor he susceptibility to be attracted. 

This avenue to female ambition has long 
been closed, in France. No lady now brings 
her distaff into the council-chamber, nor can 
hope to be complimented by some obsequi- 
ous controleur-general with, “ Eh, quoi, ma^ 
dame, le grand Colbert vous a done transmis son 
dme P’* But although the executive power of 

* This speech of Dodun, contr6leur~g&n6ral, during the 
regency, was made to Mad. de Prie, who liad got up a 
speech on some state question, under the tuition of the 
crafty Duverney. This woman, who is described by co- 
temporary writers, as “/emme perdue, intrigante, spirt" 

T 2 
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the sex is confined to the sway of their do- 
mestic regimes, the philosophy of legislation 
is by no means denied to Ujeir investigation. 
The reigning politics of the agitated day, 
during which I resided in France, were dis- 


tuelle et Uberline^'* govomed for some time both France 
and the regent ; and was herself governed by the four in- 
triguing brothers of the name of Paris, She was tlie cause 
that the family of her royal lover did not give a queen to 
France. Offendt'd by the coldness with which Mad. do 
Vermandois received her, she left her in a rage, exclaim- 
ing : Va; tu ne seras jamais reine de France and she 
fulfilled her prediction, by preventing the marriage of 
luouis XV, with one of the most illustrious, amiable, and 
lovely women of Europe. Mad. la Marquise de Prie gave 
away, or sold, places of the highest importance. The in- 
dolence of the regent, and his devotion to every species of 
pleasure and of dissipation, left a boundless scope to abuse; 
and the same observation might be appjied to him, as 
Cardinal Dubois made of Lous XV. wlien the deputies 
from the parliament of Paris came with a remonstrance to 
Versailles, The Cardinal on this occasion dismissed them, 
saying, On ne parle jamais d'affaires au roiy , This 
Mad. do Prie once threw into the fire the remonstrances 
of the parliaments of Rennes, and of Thoulouse, observing 
gaily, that they were of a mauxais and sentoieni 

la province When she i^ead some songs made against 
her conduct and character, she observed : Voild ce que 

sont les Frattgoisy quand Us sont trap hien»^^ Such are the 
good old timesy which the modern loyalty of England and 
of Fmnce seek to have restored ! 
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Cussed by even young wo men, with consider- 
able force and precision ; while the men lis- 
tened with indulgence, if not with deference. 
Feebleness and intrigue seein wholly to have 
yielded to open and free discussion. Romances 
are laid aside for “ expones the prettiest 
women in Paris run through all the intrica- 
cies of finance, with the accuracy of a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; and lips, which not 
by words pleased only," became eloquent in 
the discussion of “ le Budget." 

“ Nous •void, ma cMre," said Mad. de 
R — Ize, as I entered one evening her salon ; 
“ Nous void toutes, plus enfongees dans les 
horreurs de la politique, que la chambre des 
communes et tout le par lenient d' AngUterre ne 
pourroient I'drc and she went on with an 
argument on ways and means, which our arri- 
val had for a moment interrupted. Even 
politics, however, become amusing, when 
discussed by a well-educated and elegant 
French woman ; and I have heard English- 
men of considerable talent and judgment 
declare, that the accuracy and precision of 
many fair politicians, with whom they had 
conversed, even on abstract points of govern- 
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ment, went far beyond the level assigned to 
the mental powers of their sex. 

It is this wide sphere of dis^cussion, unre- 
stricted by ridicule and unlimited by fashion, 
which gives the play to their imagination, 
the force to their intellect ; and confers that 
charm of facility, elegance, and effect to their 
language, which habits of general conversa- 
tion can alone induce. It is thus that they 
are qualified to become the companions and 
friends of men, as well as their mistresses 
and wives. The coarseness of exclusive male 
society is not sought in France, to avoid the 
insipidity of female circles. Nor is all wit, 
brilliancy, and talent left behind, with the 
empty decanters after dinner ; to make room 
for that “ infinite deal of nothings,” which, 
with us, is presumed to be a necessary quali- 
fication, for joining the maudlin priestesses 
of the tea-table. 

There is perhaps no country in the world, 
where the social position of woman is so de- 
lectable, as in France. The darling child of 
society, indulged, not spoiled ; presiding over 
its pleasures, preserving its refinements, tak- 
ing nothing from its strength, adding much 
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to its brilliancy; permitted the full exercise 
of all her faculties, retaining the full endow- 
ment of all her graces ; she pursues the golden 
round of her honoured existence ; limited only 
in her course by her feebleness and her taste, 
by her want of power and absence of inclina- 
tion, to “ overstep the modesty of nature/’ 
or to infringe upon privileges, exclusively 
the attribute of the stronger sex. 

“ To paint the character of woman,” says 
Diderot, “ you must use the feather of a 
butterfly’s wing.” He must have meant the 
.character of a French woman, who unites to 
more solid cpialities, many of the peculiar 
attributes of that lively insect. Light, bril- 
liant, and volatile, she seems to flutter on 
the surface of life, with endless adaptations 
to its forms ; but, quick, shrewd, and rapid 
in her perceptions, she appears to reach by 
intuition, what intellect vainly toils to ob- 
tain by inference and combination. Moie 
susceptible than sensible, more awakened 
through her imagination than excited through 
her heart, love is to her almost a jeu d’ enfant. 
The distrust she inspires in her lover, acts 
favourably for her interests on the natuml 
inconstancy of man ; and slie secures the dii- 
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rability of her chain, by the carelessness with 
which she imposes it. 

Sharing largely in the national deference 
for ties of blood, she is peculiarly adapted to 
the influence of habitual attachments ; and 
in whatever other countries friendship may 
raise her altars, it is in France, and by French 
women, perhaps, that she will find them best 
served. I saw, during my residence in that 
country, so many instances of this pure and 
ennobling principle, that for the first time 
I comprehended the preference of llousseau, 
for a people, among whom the Epinays and 
the Luxembourgs afforded, in his own in- 
stance, so many illustrations of his hypothe- 
sis ; and where the friend he found, compen- 
sated him for the mistress and the wife, “ qu'il 
n'auroit jamais prise en France.” 

It is no uncommon thing in that country, 
to see the most lasting attachment succeed 
to the most lively passion; and all that was 
faulty, in unlicensed love, become all that is 
respectable, in disinterested friendship. There 
is nothing more common in France, than to 
behold long-attached friends pairing off from 
the more properous lists of society, to unite 
their forces against the attacks of adversity ; 
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and suffering with resignation, because they 
suffer together. These friendships, equally 
common between individuals of different and 
of the same sexes, are tacit eulogiums on the 
marriage state, in its best aspect; and indi- 
cate the necessity of a sympathy of interests 
and ■ feelings, with some being, willing to 
blend its existence and identity with our 
own ; even when passion no longer animates, 
nor love cements the tie of the communion. 

I have at this moment present in my re- 
collection many friends, whom I saw dwelling 
together in perfect confidence and intimate 
union; providing for each other’s wants, in- 
dulgent to each other’s infirmities, giving 
mutual accommodation to each other’s weak- 
nessess, arid hand-in-hand, stealing down the 
evening path of life; bereft of all the con- 
flicting passions, which agitated its morning ; 
and retaining enough only of the heart’s vital 
heat, to warm the chill atmosphere of age 
and debility. These are the mild lights 
which gleam along the broken surface of 
society; when the meteor blaze of youth and 
pleasure are extinguished for ever, by nature 
or by time. 

This determination of the affections to- 
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wards friendship, so observable among the 
French of all classes, and most particularly 
among the women, seems the inherent ten- 
dency of the nation ; and is by no means a 
revolutionary virtue. When le bon homme, 
la Fontaine, lost his inestimable and faithful 
friend and protectress, Mad. de la Sabliere, 
in whose hotel he lived; Mad. de Hervart 
immediately presented herself to the afflicted 
poet; and abruptly entering his room, she 
said: “ J’ai nppris le ntalheur qui vons est 
arrive ; je viens vou$ proposer dc loper chcz moi.” 

“ J’p allots," was the simple and affecting 
reply.* 


* However suited the character and mannei^ of the 
French women may be to friendship, they by no means 
engross a virtue, which is to a great degree national. 
While I was at Paris, Voltaire’s zcalking cane was sold 
for five hundred francs, and purchased by the celebrated 
surgeon Dubois. His joy at obtaining this i^lic was ex- 
cessive. A gentleman present observed tluit he had paid 
too dear for his purchase. CommePt^'^ he replied with 
vivacity, quancl c' est pour Vami Corvisarl The well- 
known friendship of these distinguished men, is equally 
honourable to both parties. Mons. Corvisart is justly 
celebrated for his work on tlie heart,’’ both on the con- 
tinent and in England. 

A young and devoted friend of the brave Caffarelli, saw 
that celebrated man fall at St* Jean d^Acrcy while fighting 
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It must certainly have been in some fit of 
cynicism, that Montaigne declares the iiica- 


by his side. The death of his gallant friend drove him to 
despair; and his grief was so touching, his despondency so 
profound, that it became a subject of conver.sation to the 
whole army. It at last reached the ears of Buonaparte, 
who paitl a personal visit to the mourner. He is said to 
have shed tears on the occasion, and endeavoured in vain 
to console him, by observing: Tt is at least a solace to 
you, that your brave friend died covered with glory,” 

La gloirrl ” repeated the young man indignantly, and 
in all the pctulence of grief; qiC cst-cc que fa gloire:^ 
KJle cst faite pour un homme tel quo vousy Give him 
some laudanum,” said Buonaparte coldly; and when he 
had seen it administered, silently left the tent. A few days 
after this interview, the young man distinguished himself 
by a desperate intrepidity, which evinced his desire to 
follow his friend, de mourir dc lamorl de Roland^ His 
valour became a subject of admiration in common with his 
friendship, and the army were unwearied in their praises of 
his spirit and his sensibility. Buonaparte became tired of 
the subject, and fearful of the example ; and he observed in 
the hearing of several of his young companions: Pour cc 
jcune c\sl un brave gar^on^ mais jc Vaurois fusille^ 

si ccla eiit continue This anecdote, which was given me 
as a fact, affords a pendant for the story of the king ot 
Prussia’s ordering an officer to be shot, who on the eve of 
a battle had kept a light in his tent after the prohibited 
hour, for the purpose of writing to his wife. — Buonaparte’s 
friendship for the gallant General Desaix is said to have 
been sincere and ardent. When the news of his death was 
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pability of women for so elevated a sentiment 
as friendship, to which denunciation he adds, 
in his own quaint way ; La suffisance ordinaire 
des femmes n'est pas, pour respondre d cette 
conference et communication, notirisSe de cette 
sairicte cousture\ ni leur ame ne stmhle asset 
fenne, pour soustcnir t estreinte d'un noeud si 
press6 et si durable.” The devoted friendship 
of his own favourite, Royne Marguerite de 
Navarre,” for the “ p7'eu.v Roi,” her brother, 
is a suificient refutation of his position. 

If a lively solicitude for the interest of 
those recommended to their notice, if acts 
of kindness may be considered as tests of a 
predisposition to friendship, I can answer, 
on my own experience, for the qualifications 
with which the French are endowerl, for feel- 
ing and inspiring that sentiment. I univer- 
sally observed among them an eagerness to 
oblige, a promptness to serve, a readiness to 
sympathize with the little every-day crosses 
in life of their acquaintance; which, pro- 
ceeding perhaps from quick susceptibility for 

brought to him, at the battle of Marengo, he was profoundly 
affected, and exclaimed in a tone of great emotion : “ Que 
ne puis-je pleurerf One of his first acts, on his return 
to Paris, was to raise a statue to his memory. 
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impression, assumes the character of the 
most genuine and perfect good-nature, that 
ever warmed or cheered the common inter- 
course of society. The charge of insincerity, 
to which the liigh polish of refined manners, 
under the old regime, subjected the whole 
nation, now appears to have so little foun- 
dation, that I am well aware I am not sin- 
gular in asserting their professions to fall 
short of the unsuspecting confidence, with 
which they come forward to oblige, to serve, 
and to accommodate even strangers, whom 
chance has presented to their notice. Asso- 
ciating with them in their circles, in Paris, 
and occasionally a resident in their chateaux 
in the country, I uniformly found their 
courteous manners accompanied by kind- 
ness and attention, and by all those little 
nameless acts of friendship, which showed 
them intent upon contributing to the ease 
and comfort of their guests.* This may be 


* This kindness and warmth of feeling did not termi- 
nate with pur residence in P^'ance. Having met with a 
heavy pecuniary loss, during our absence from home, the 
circumstance »eached the ears of our French friends ; and 
it produced us many letters of enquiry and condolence, 
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indeed what Sterne calls the “overflowing 
of the pancreatic juices;” but who would 
stop to explore the cause, while benefitting 
by the eflects. 

A French woman, like a child, requires a 
strong and rapid series of sensations, to 
make her feel the value of existence. Her 
prompt susceptibility changes its emotion 
with its object; and that cheek, which is now 
dimpled with smiles, but a few moments 
hence will perhaps be humid with a tear. 
When it was objected that some royalist 
ladies had attended the trial of those unfor- 
tunate persons, whose hands and heads were 
severed, for a conspiracy, more worthy the 
correction of the “ petites^maisons” than of 
so barbarous an infliction; a gentleman un- 
dertook their defence before a very mixed 
company, where I was present, by saying, 

“ Que voulez-vot4sf Les Francoises aiment de 
pareilies scenes, parce qu’il ieur faut toujours 
des battemens de cceur‘, et comment fair e battre 
le coeur, sans une grande sensation^ ” “ Mon~ 

sieurf observed an old royalist lady, with 

backed by the most pressing invitation to rcttmt and live 
amongst them, till our losses were retrieved. 
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indignation, “ um heritable Franqaise n*aura 
jamais une grande sensation, que pour son lloi.’* 
“ Quelle dclicatesse dc pensee !” was the reply. 

The sensibility of the present race of 
French women, however, is by no means ex- 
clusively engrossed by the king. Even his 
holiness, the pope, was said to inspire those 
battemens dc coeur, so necessary to their ex- 
istence. 

“ You will do me the greatest favour,” 
said a beautiful Mad. D***^*, “ if you will 
put me in the way of being blessed by the 
pope.” As it was well understood, that 
Mad. D— had, as yet, no call from “ sister^ 
angels,'^ the pious request excited much as- 
tonishment. The petition was however 
granted; and as the pope’s apartment can 
“ ne’er by woman’s foot be trod,” Mad. D— 
crossed him in his garden, and received the 
wi>hcd-for benediction. But this was not suf- 
ficient ; she intreated permission to kiss his 
hand. Monsieur *** struggled against the 
impropriety of this request; but Mad.D— 
was urgent, and would not be denied. “ Ft la 
raison de cet empressement?” asked Monsieur, 
***. “ C’est que cela me donnera un battement 
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de cceur ; et que je suis si heureuse quand U 
coeur me hat^' was her candid answer. 

I have known a French lady attend, with 
the most devoted care, her sick friend, for 
weeks together; live at her bed-side, “ ex- 
plain the asking eye,” anticipate every wish, 
and forego every pleasure, to fulfil the duties 
of friendship ; and yet the death of tliis per- 
son, wept for a few hours with bitterness 
and vehemence, in a few days left no trace 
of sadness behind it. This happy ^though 
not heroic) facility of character, is purely 
constitutional ; and while it operates graci- 
ously upon all the ills of life, while it quickly 
absorbs the tear, and dissipates the sigh, it 
neither interferes with the duties, nor chills 
the affections of existence: and though it 
would make no figure in tragedy or romance, 
it supports resignation, cheers adversity, and 
enhances those transient pleasures, whose 
flight is scarcely perceived, ere their place is 
supplied. This light volatile tone of cha- 
racter, this incapacity for durable impression, 
this sensibility to good, this transient sus- 
ceptibility to evil, is after all perhaps the 
secret, sought by philosophers. The views 
of the Epicurean, and of the sceptic, well 
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understood, seem to meet at that point, 
which nature has made the basis of Uic 
French character; arrivinj^by different routes 
to the same conclusion, that true sensibility 
is to feel,- but not to be overcome. 

A French woman has no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging, that the “ he&ofu dc sentir*’ is 
the first want of her existence ; that a suc- 
cession of pursuits is necessary to preserve 
the current of life, from that stagnation, 
which is the death of all vivid and gracious 
emotions. It appears, indeed, to be the pe- 
culiar endowment of the French tempera- 
ment, to preserve, even to the last ebb of 
life, that unworn sensibility, that vigour, 
freshness, and facility of sensation, which arc 
usually confined to the earliest periods of 
human existence ; and which ordinarily lose 
their gloss and energy with the first and 
earliest impressions. 

I had one day the good fortune to be seated 
at dinner next to the celebrated Iliimbolt, 
who observed, incidentally to the subject of 
conversation, that there was nothing lie so 
much lamented as having arrived a few weeks 
too late at Paris, to make the acquaintance of 
Rousseau’s Mad. d’lloudetot. “ I am told,” 
he continued, “ that age held no influence 

VOL. I. u 
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over that charming character ; and that she 
preserved, at eighty, the feelings and fancy 
of eighteen.”* 

To these obervations MonSi Deiion, who 
was present, added that the last time he had 
seen her (and it was not very long before her 
death), he could even then ti’ace in- her 
manner, her voice, her look, and her con- 
versation, all that had bewitched Rousseau, 
and had fixed St. Lambert. 

Mad. dTIoudetotis a splendid epitome of 
the female character in France, even though 
her intrinsic excellence is shadowed by the 
manners of the day, in which she lived. To 
those, whom she may have interested in the 
eloquent pages of Rousseau, where she ap- 
pears a being, fanciful and ideal as his own 
Julie, it may not be unpleasing to follow her 
through her own flower-strown path of real 
life. Rousseau has sketched, in his happiest 
manner, her first visit to the hermitage of 
Montinorenci, after being overturned near 
the mill of Clairvaux; “Sa chaussure viig-^ 
uon)}e” exchanged fora pair of boots, 

I' air (T eclats dc rire,’ full of health, youth. 


* Mad. d’Houdetot died about the time the allies ea* 
tcred Paris. 
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spirits, grace, and gaiety; attacking with all 
these charms the sensibility of the philo- 
sopher, and awakening, in that hitherto 
unawakened heart, “ I'amour dans toute son 
energie, duns toutes ses furcursJ” 

It is curious to oppose to tliis picture of 
playhil youth and frolic animation, Mad, 
d’lloudetot, in the same valley oflMontmo- 
renci, at a (li>tance of sixty yeais, seated at 
her embroidery frame, surrounded by her 
grand- children ; approaching the advanced 
age of ninety, and yet retaining all the vital 
warmth of her heart unehillcd, all llu* bloom 
of her imagitiation untarnishcil ; cultivating 
the kindest aft’ections, and reciting, as if by 
inspiration, those charming effusions of taste 
and fancy,* which her modesty would not 


* It was by stoalth, that the gmud-claugliteis of jMatL 
d’lloudetot took down the poetry which she composed 
and recited over her embroidery frame. She would never 
suffer them to be publishedj and 1 behove this is the Hist 
time that the two following little specimens of her talents 
have appeared in print. 

On the departure of St. Lambert for the anny 
L’amant que j’adoie, 

PrCt a me quitter, 

D’un instant encore 
Voudroit profitei. 

U 2 
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permit her to transcribe ; and which she 
composed with tlie same facility, with which 
she created the flowers that sprung up from 
under her needle. It was thus that she was 
described to me, in those circles, from which 
she had been but recently withdrawn; and 
where every little word and act was still fresh 
in the memory of friendship. 

When marriage was, in France, a mere 
affair of convcnance , Sophie de la Briche, the 
daughter of a ferviier- ^en^ral , was forced 
into a union with the Comte d’lloudetot, 
an officer of rank in the army, described in 
the traditions of the circles of Paris, as a 
good sort of gentleman, who lived much at 
court, and who had the honour to play 
“grosjett” with Louis XV. By llousseau 
he is termed a “ chicanmr tr^s peu aimable, 

F elicite vainc ! 

Qu’on ne pent saisir, 

Trop pres dc la peine, 

Pour etre un plaisir. 

On the last Diichesse de la Vallie re. 

La nature, priidonte ct sage, 

Force le terns ii respecter 
Le charme de ce beau visage, 

Qu’elle n’aurail pu rep^ter* 
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whom his wife could never have loved.” 
But the sensible, the susceptible Sophie, was 
<lestineil to love somebody; and she became 
the rival and successor of Voltaire’s Einilie 
du Chatelet, by fixing the vagrant afiections 
of the gallant, the chivalresque, the poetical 
St. Lambert.* 

The husband and the lover, were called at 
the same moment upon military service; and 
Sophie, recommended to the solace and care 
of Rousseau, by his friend St. Lambert, 
retired to her chateau in the valley of Mont- 
morenci, in the neighbourhood of the her- 
mitage of the philosopher of nature. “ EUe 
vint, je la vis\' says Rousseau. — J’etois 
ivre '(!' amour, sans objet, Cette ivresse fascina 
mes yeux, cet objet se Jixa sar die, je vis ma 
Julie en Mad. d’Houdetot •, b 'lentbt je nc vis 

plus que Mad. d’H ; mais revet ae de tonics 

les perfections, dont je venois d’orncr Cidole de 
mon coeur. Pour m’adu'vcr, elk me parla de 
St. Lambert, en amante passionnie. Force con- 
tagieuse de F amour I en Vecoutant, en me sen- 

* “ Si’ll faut pardonner que/que chose aux nicenrs du 
siScle,” says Rousseau, “ e’est sans doute an attachanenl, 
quesa dur6e ipure, que ses ejfels honorent; et qui ne s'est 
cimentif que par une estime rSciproque.” 
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tant aupres d'elle,fetois saisi d'un fremissement 
delicieux, que je n’avois jamais eprouv6 aupris 
de personnel 

The defence however made by Rousseau, 
for a conduct nothing short of treachery, is 
not admitted by those now living, who have 
often heard Mad. dTIoudetot and ,St. Lam- 
bert speak of this singular epoch in the life 
of the philosopher. Rousseau began by 

soothing the regrets of Mad. d’H , and 

by undei'inining her passion for his friend. 
He failed in both instances; and then sought 
to alarm her virtue, by painting an unli- 
censed love in such colours, as it was rarely 
represented to French women of that day. 
If the traditionary anecdotes, from which I 
have gleaned this recital, may be credited, 
he so far roused her sleeping conscience, as 
nearly to induce her to write a last farewell 
to the absent St. Lambert. But St. Lam- 
bert, though almost resigned, was always 
adored ; and when Rousseau artfully pleaded 
liis own passion, and to counteract his for- 
mer doctrines, confessed that* he w'^as wrong 


* It was at this time that he wrote those passionate let- 
ters, of which he says : « 0« « trouve brtdmtes les lettres 
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in subduing a sensibility, that made the 
felicity of the possessor and of all who sur- 
rounded her; Mad. d’Houdetot, mistaking 
his meaning, joyfully exclaimed, ‘^AhDieu! 
que vous me rendez la vie ! Je vuis done faire It 
bonheuT de mon pauvre St. Lambert.'* 

The long absent lover was received ujith 
rapture, and the treacherous friend, mad- 
dened by jealousy and apprehension, flew to 
Diderot to expose his griefs, and to demand 
his assistance. Diderot promised to recon- 
cile all parties, and succeeded in his media- 
tion; and Rousseau, jealous of his influence, 
swore eternal enmity to the mediator, and 
breathed it in a citation from the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, in his celebrated letter to 
d’Alembert.* 


d(^ la Julie • Ah DieUj qu' aurolt^on dil de ceWs’^ciP'^ 

Wlien he demanded these letters, Mad. d’H said she 

had burned them. iVow, lie replied, jamais celle 

qui pent inspirer une pareilfe passion^ rCaura le courage 
d^en bruler les preuves'^ A few years back, when Mad. 
d’Houdetot was asked, what she had really done with 
them, she answered with her usual miiveU^ I gave thcru 
all to St. Lambert.” 

* The friends of Mad d’H express great indig- 

nation against Rousseau, for his conduct on this occasion, 
llis accusation of Diderot, that he Ixad beirnycd the secret 
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The passion of Mad. dTIoudetot and St. 
Lambert became almost respectable, by its 
duration and constancy. But time, which 
told in favour of the mistress, turned all 
that was goid to dross, in the character of 
the lover. St. Lambert lost the virtues of 
youth, with its graces. In the course of a 
connexion, which lasted forty years, all that 
had once been fanciful, became capricious ; 
all that wna once wit, soured into satire; 
philosophy became cynicism, and vivacity 
petulance. Severe, and supercilious, St. 
Lambert treated the charming “ Doris/’ of 
his “ Seasons,” with a peevish acrimony, 
which still retained in its harshness the ex- 
action of an all-requiring love. If Mad. 
d’Houdetot gave play to that brilliant ima- 
gination, which accompanied her to her 
tomb, he was sure to observe; “ voi/d qui est 
bien, eda fait effet.” And when watching 
ovgr his fragile health, she insisted upon more 
temperance than he was willing to endure, 
he named her, intendante de ses privations” 

of his passion to liis rival, was utterly without foundation. 

Mad. d’H shortly before her death declared, that all 

what appeared passion in J. Jacques was imagination: he 
had no heart! 
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Perhaps the most singular circumstance in 
this connexion, so strongly marked by the 
manners of the day, is, that Monsieur d’Hou- 
detot was frequently the advocate of a lover, 
whose tyranny and caprice repeatedly pro- 
cured his temporary dismissal from the pre- 
sence of her, whom his insupportable hu- 
mour had irritated and disgusted. Mon- 
sieur d’Houdetot was at last taken to that 
abode of felicity, said to be reserved as a 
recompense for such forbearing husbands, 
and the death of St. Lambert left this wife 
and mistress doubly widowed. It was then, 
that feelings of the tenderest association led 
her back to Montmorenci. The lovely valley 
had long changed its inhabitants.' The Lux- 
emboLirgs, the Rosseaus, and the d’Epinays, 
were no more. “ La bande noire” had ravaged 
the palace of the prince, and laid low the 
hermitage of the philosopher. All Avas aL 
tered by time and circumstances; but the 
heart, the imagination of Mad. d’Houdetot 
were still the same. The throb of the one 
had not slackened in its beat, the warmth of 
the other had lost nothing of its glow ; and 
at an age, when even memory fails, in others, 
feeling was still so ardent, and fancy so bril- 
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liant in this extraordinary person, that ano- 
ther St. Lambert was found in the solitudes 
of Montmorenci, to engross a friendship, 
innocent and tender as the fondness of child- 
hood; and to which she alludes with a 
warmth, borrowed from her imagination, in 
the following lines : 

JeunCj j’airnai ; ce terns dc mon bel Tige, 

Ce terns si court, conime un Eclair s’enfuit ; 

Lorsque arviva la saison d’etre sage, 

Encor j’ai mai — la raison me le dit. 

Me voici vieille, et le plaisir s’envole ; 

Mais le bonheur ne me quitte aujourd’hui ; 

Car j’aime encore, et rarnour me console : 

Rien n’aiiroitpu me consoler de lui. 

Madame d’Houdetot was eighty, when 
she produced these charming lines ; and the 
object of this new and tender friendship was, 
like St. Lambert, a resident in her dear val- 
ley of Montmorenci. The beautiful villa of 
Monsieur de S*** almost joined the chateau 
of his aged, but attractive mistress. Every 
inorniug brought him his billet and his nose- 
gay ; elegant and fresh, as the mind of the 
donor. When Monsieur de S. was asked, 
how he was affected by inspiring a pas- 
sion he could not adequately return? he 
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replied ; “ her charming conversation, her 
notes, and her flowers, had become de donees 
habitudes ; and the first day that I missed 
them was certainly not the happiest of my 
life.* * 

This good-natured sufferance, “ de se laisser 
aimer,” in a man not half the age of his mis- 
tress, is, I believe, the result of a tempera- 
ment, formed by kindlier suns, and by more 
genial climes, than preside over the elements 
of the English character: for the brutality of 
Horace Walpole to the enamoured Mad. du 
Deffand stands severely opposed to the gentle 
indulgence of Monsieur de S***, The taint 
of lidicule hangs, perhaps, on the conduct 
of both ladies : but the distance between the 
frigid egotism of Mad. du Deffand, and the 
generous aftections of Mad. dTioudetot, is 
immeasurable, t 


* I had the pleasure of* being introduced to Monsieur 
during iny residence at Paris. He is an Italian 
by birthj and was for some time at the head of the Cisal- 
pine republic. His splendid fortune is devoted to the arts; 
of which he is a passionate lover, and an elegant judge. 
The taste and accomplishments of this gentleman merited 
the esteem and admiration, bestowed upon them by Mad. 

d’Houdetot. 

Additional Note, t Thi« little sketch of Mad. d’Hou- 
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It was the peculiar felicity of the latter 
to borrow, from the store of peicnnial feel- 
ing and exhaustlcss imagination, materials, 

detot lias been given ]>artly from her connection with the 
literature of her day ; but move jiarticulavly as a proof ol* 
that jiosition laid down in these pages, that the corruption 
and despotism, which prevailed in Franct* before the Re- 
volution, sapped every foundation of jirivatc morals, and 
perverted the happiest dispositions of a nation, most fa- 
voured by nature. Amidst the open and avowed profli- 
gacy of that day, the lidelity of forty years, to one ex- 
clusive lover was deemed a brilliant example ; and a con- 
nection, which, in the present times would cover its frail 
object with obloquy, was then even by moralists deemed 
respectable. While Mad. d’Houdetot was thus cited for 
her constancy to one lover, Louis the X Vth held his pare 
aux cerfs; and Mad. do Pompadour saw the first men in 
France at her feet. Frailty in women was not dcci'ned a 
crime; and profligacy in man was an open boast. The 
king, the church, and the state ; the Louis, the Beriiis, 
and the Richelicus, gave a tone to vice, which none ven- 
tured to resist. 

That an apology for tliis kind of argument should have 
been rendered necessary, in tlie present age, is alone ex. 
plicable by the host of petty passions, by which all great 
questions are surrounded. It well becomes the habitual 
extenuators of liigh-born vice, the indignant opponents of 
all enquiry into elevated delinquency, to seize on sucli an 
opportunity for calumniating a female. 

Felicia tenipora, qua? te 

Moribus opponunt. Ilabcat jam Roma pudorem ; 
Tertius e ccelo cccidit Cato.” 
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which formed an ideal world around her, 
and which replaced before her eyes the ac- 
tual scenes of life. There was a vein of 
genuine, unalfected romance, governing the 
course of her protracted existence, which 
experience did not^ and time could not sub- 
due.* 

It is a singular circumstance that this rival 
of the beautiful Mad.du Chatelet, this im- 
mortalized Doris^' of St. Lambert, this sole 

^ * The pictmxi drawn of Mad. d’Hoiidelot’s person, by 
Rousseau, is said to be done by a lover’s hand ; but it is 
by no means very attractive. The tonUememblcy how- 
ever, including her manner and air, is quite charming* 

MaiL d’/f approchqit de la irentaine^ et n^ttoit 

point belle. Son visage 6loit marqu6 de la petite verole^ 
son tcint manquoit de fmesscj die avoit la vue basse^ et les 
ijcux rands / 7nais die avait de grands cheveux noirs^ 
turdlement houdes^ qui lui tomboient an jarret. Sa taille 
^loit mignonncy et elle mettait dans tons ses mouvements de 
la gaucherie et de la graccj toul^dda fois, Elle avoit 
de V esprit trts naturel et ires agrdable; la gaietc^ Velour^ 
derie^ et la naivete s^y 7narioient heureusement, Elle 
abondoit cn saillies charmantes^ qu^dle ve cherchoit pointy 
et qui partoient quelquefois^ malgre elle, Elle 'avoit 
plusieurs talens agriables^ jouoit du clavecin^ dansoit bien^ 
faisoit d^assez jolts Pour son caractere, il Hoii 

angdique^ la douceur d!*dme en faisoit lefonds; mais hors 
la prudence ct laforccy il rassembloit toutes les verlus.^^ 
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object of all that Rousseau ever knew of 
passion, (at once his theme and his inspira- 
tion,) had not one feature, one tint or trait 
of personal attraction, which love could ex- 
aggerate into beauty, or imagination endow 
with a charm. The secret of her influence 
over the hearts of all, whom she sought to 
interest, was the ardour, the sensibility of 
her character, the tender, passionate cast of 
her manners, and the playfulness and redun- 
dancy of her all-creative imagination. Re- 
taining, to the last hours of life, the fresh- 
ness of the first, she inspired the feelings she 
preserved. Age grew young, as it listened 
to her, and youth forgot that she was old, 
when she spoke. Take her with her frailty 
and her merit, her faults and her virtues, 
France only could have produced such a 
woman ; in France only such a woman could 
have been appreciated. Mad. d’Houdetot, 
in the possession of all her faculties, and al- 
most of all her graces, died at the age of 
eighty-eight, surrounded by her friends, and 
by her grand-children, the offspring of her 
only child, the present g^eral, the Baron 
dTioudetot. 
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I have to lament, in common with Mon- 
sieur Ilumbolt, that I arrived too late in 
Paris to have seen this interesting and extra- 
ordinary woman. But occasionally asso- 
ciating with those, who once had the hap- 
piness to live with her, 1 delightedly tracked 
the print of her steps, in those elegant circles, 
over which she had once presided. May I 
here be permitted to acknowledge the polite 
attentions 1 received, while in Paris, from the 
amiable sister of Mad . d’Houdetot, Mad. de la 
Bridie, at whose Sunday evening assemblies 
I have so often found united, whatever Paris 
contained of rank, talent, beauty, and fashion. 
These evenings recalled to my iin»lgination 
the little court, which surrounded her sister- 
in-law, Mad. d’Epinay, where statesmen and 
ministers minded with the Diderots, Rous- 
seaus, the Grims, and the Ilolbachs,* in tiie 
salons of La Clievrette. 

% 

* I had the pleasure of knowing the amiable niece oi 
Baron Holbach, Mad. R . In talking over the pre- 

tended conspiracy of the Holbach coterie^ about whicl) 
Rousseau so extmvagantly raved, this lady assured me 
tliat the first cause of his quarrel with her uncle, was a 
present of four dozen of singularly fine Champaign, which 
the baron sent to the philosopher ; an insull that Rousseau 
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I was speaking one day to a royalist lady 
on the many charming qualities of a mutual 
friend of ours, and on the excellent character 
of her husband. She replied with a shrug, 
quant d lui, le bon homme, c^est une cxcellente 
personne ; ccpenda?U, ma chere, il ne remplit 
pas Vdme de sa charmante femme.'* This want 
of having her soul occujned by a husband, to 
whom she had been twenty-five years mar- 
ried, I thought rather an exaction, on the 
part of the '‘charmante femme," Vind I could 
not help observing, that, notwithstanding 
this singular refinement upon married hap- 
piness, I considered Monsieur et Mad^'iie 
**** an exemplary couple. My royalist friend 
agreed with me; adding, that it must be 
confessed “ r amour conjugal" was much more 
prevalent since the revolution than before ; 
and that “ maintenant, il y a d' excellens me- 
nages dans la France." 

This is indeed an avowal universally made 
by the French of all parties; and more 
consideration is attached to this tie, when 

never forgave. The little pourparlers^ to which this gave 
rise, terminated in a rupture, out of which Rousseau’s 
vivid but hypochondriacal imagination conjured all his 
long train of chimeras direi^ 
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respectably maintained, and faithfully ob^ 
served, than to any other domestic relation 
of society whatever. 

It is now supreme mauvais ton to resort to 
the old woi'n-out jests levelled at men, who 
attend to their oxvn wives, in preference to 
those of others', and indeed, I observed, in 
all public societies, and in the many and va- 
rious entertainments given at court, on the 
marriage of the Due de Bcrri, that the wo- 
men, and particularly the young women, were 
always accompanied by their husbands. It 
would be difficult to ascertain the precise mi- 
nimum of sentiment, which goes to make up 
the sum of married happiness in France, and 
to draw a scale of comparison between the 
stock of conjugal aftection which exists in 
that country, and in England. England, 
however, has some good old habits in her fa- 
vour, invariably connected with the laws and 
gov^ernment of a free nation, but which, per- 
haps, already begin to survive their source 
and origin ; while in France, some taint of 
the original sin of despotism is still tp be 
found operating even on private society. 
The play given to natural feelings for tw em- 
ty-five years back, may not even yet have, 
VOL. I. X 
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quite righted those erfoi^, that arose out of 
institutes and habits, which the abuses Of 
many centuries contributed to form, to |)er- 
petuate, and to excuse. 

Married life has always been most respect- 
able and most sacred, under free govern- 
ments ; while under the influence of poli- 
tical despotism, women, treated either aS 
slates or as sultanas, are never wives. It is 
thus that they once reigned in France, by an 
tindue influence, subversive of all their na- 
tural virtues. It is thus that they still serve 
In the east, with that corrupt depravation 
both of morals and intellect, which inevitably 
re- acts upon their tyrants^—and vindicates 
insulted nature. 

As it is not the fashion, in France, to be- 
lieve that the sole duty and object of ** hea- 
ven's last, best gift,'' is to 

“ Suckle fools, and chronicle small beer,” 

women are there, frequently the ftiends of 
their husbands ; even when ties, more pas- 
sionate and tender than those of friendship, 
cease to exist. A Frenchman seeking a ra- 
tional companion in the wife, who perhaps 
never was his mistress, frequently finds in 
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her society tliat frankness, pleasantry, iuibr- 
mation, and even good fellowshif (if I 
may use the expression), which possesses a 
charm too often neglected in married life. 
How true French women however can in 
feeling and in sympathy, to their husbands* 
has been painfully evinced, during the hor- 
rors of the revolution, the struggles of twen- 
ty-five years’ emigration, and, above all, du- 
ring the political vicissitudes and conflicts in 
France, which have occurred since the re- 
turn of the Bourbons-.* 

The distracted and devoted, wives, who 
were seen almost xceekly by sympathizing 
multitudes, in the gallery of the royal chapel 
of the Tuileries, pleading at the feet of tlie 
king, for the lives of their brave, but con- 


♦ Some of these heart-rending scenes took place during 
niy residence in France, and even while I was present, in 
the chapelle royale ; but I had not the courage to witness 
them. Mad, d’Angoulfime is said to have pulled her 
gown out of the convulsive grasp of one of these wretched 
suppliants^ with such force, as to leave a piece of the royal 
drapery behind her. It is to this strength of feeling in her 
royal highness, which none of her sex^s weakness*"* has 
yet subdued, that the ultras allude, when they exclaim : 

Madame abeaucoup de caractire. EUe joue un grand 
rdleir^ 
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demned husbands, afforded such pictures of 
conjugal devotion, and exquisite sensibility, 
as few countries could rival, and none sur- 
pass. 

The young and unfortunate Mad. La Bfe- 
doyere, dying of a broken heart, for him, 
whom her tears and supplications could not 
save ; — the struggles, the exertions, the al- 
most manly efforts of Mad. Ney ; — the ready 
self-immolation of Madame La Valette,* 


* Madame la Valcttc has the character of being one t)f 
the most virtuous and excellent women in Fiance. It wa» 
on the failure of her affecting applications to the king, foi 
the life of her husband, that the following song was mada 
at Paris : 

Complainie de la Valetle. 

Jja Valet te cst condamne, 

Tout le peiiplc est consterne, 

Et tont has chacuii repete : 

La Valelte. {hts) 

Pauvre la Valetto* 

liC Roi, pour se rcgaler, 

Voulait le faire 6licMigler, 

Et chfxquo Bourbon repete : 

LaValettcr. (bis) 

PCi h la Valette. 
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who knew not, and feared not, the results of 
the task she had undertaken ; and the sa- 
crifices of Mad. Bertrand, who so willingly 
gave up a world, where she still reigned 


Sa ftMiimo, pour le sanver, 

A leurb pieds court se jotter, 
Ils rt^poub^cnt sa requete, 

1 V alette. ( If/y ) 

Paiivre la Valette. 

Le Hoi Ini dlt, eii courroux, 
Madame, retlrez-vous, 

Faut quo justice soil faite, 

I Valette. (bis) 

P^ris la Valette. 

File va dans la prison, 

Lui pictor son cotillon, 

Son vitclioiira, sa cornette, 

La Valette (his) 

Sauvela Valette. 

Pour leur reniettre l’esj)rit, 
Le bon la Valette prit 
De la poudre d’escainpette, 
La Valette. (bis) 

Sauve la Valette. 

La d’Angoulemo eii rougit, 
Le comte d’ Artois frcinit, 

Le roi n’a pas sa braie nette^ 
La Valette. ( bis) 

Vive la Valette. 
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stipr6me in the unprosenhable influence of 
fftslldl»n and beauty, to follow her brave hus- 
band into a voluntary amd dreary exile : 
these are splendid instances of conjugal vir- 
tue, among a host of other examples, less 
distinguished by the rank of the parties, but 
not less deserving of publicity and praise. 
It is the fashion, however, for modern tra- 
vellers, and the writers of modern travels, 
to declaim against the fidelity of French 
wives, to boast of their own honnes-fortums^ 
and to 

‘‘ Talk of beauties, which they never saw, 

And &ncy raptures, that they never knew.” 

But limited in their experience by the diffi- 
culty, which all strangers, and particularly 
British strangers, find of obtaining admittance 
into the interior of private society and do- 
mestic life in France, they have drawn their 
pictures of the actual state of French society, 
and their character of its women, from such 
originals as were presented to their observa- 
tions in the courts of the Palais Royal, or in 
the bad novels of the days of Louis XV. 

With the exception of a few men of very 
high rank, and of those connedted with the 
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English government, mid holding ministerial 
or official situations, I never met in ftny circle 
or society whatever » in Paris t a single subject 
of the British. dominions.* 


The progress of general illumination must 
always forward the interests of morality. 
Knowledge, once confined in France to a 
cer^in class, f and considered as an etat, is 
now universally diffused, and felt to operate 
upon all the ties of social life. Husbands 
no longer boast the philosopjiy of the Riche- 


♦ It is needless to make exceptions, in favpur of such 
ixjen as Playfair or Davy, who beloi^ to all countries and 
a^s, and who, in scientific Fmnce, were natumlly received 
with that deference and respect, due to their genius and 
to the benefits they have conferred on their species. The 
genuine sfmplicity of professor Playfair’s manners was a 
subject of general admiration, to’'all who had the happiness 
of being known to him, at Paris. 

+ Anne Due de Montmorenci, high constable of France, 
defending himself against the imputation of having given 
his authority to a libel against the Prince de Condc, de- 
clared that his secretary must have deceived him, by chang- 
ii\g one paper for anQther*-<^^ pc qui Moil ifautant plus 
said this distingidshed nobleman^ queje ne sah 
ni lir^y itt ^crirc/.^»” 
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lieus and des Beauz6es ; while wives are so 
coqtiettish, as occasionally 

“ D' aimer jusqu ’« Uurs Marh.^^ 

Sonic French women expressed to me no 
little indignation at its being supposed, that 
French husbands did not exert a decided au- 
thority in their own families ; as Russian 
brides exhibit the cane, with which they 
endow their husbands on the wedding-day, 
for the purpose of domestic correction. 

“ Les Anglais se trompent said the 

charming Madame de C* ** C***s to me one 
day, “ s'ils croient que les Franqais ne savent 
aussi se faire obeir. II y en a beaucoup, qui 
cntendcnl cela a rncrvcille ; maisje pense que e’est 
inoins ci la mode en France, qu' en Angleterrc, 
jy ailleurs , ma chere, je suis forcee de convenir 
qu'il manque d nos maris une chose fort essen- 
ticlle au bonheur. C'est de pouvoir nous rnettre 
une corde au cou, et nous condnire au niarche, 
quund ils sont de mauvuise hu/neur /” 


* The pleasantries and witticisms of the famous Due de 
Hichelicn, on ihegallantriesof his dHlchess,are to be found 
in every encycloj)sedia of wit. The grammatical precision 
of the celcljrated academician, Monsieur de Beauzee, at 

tlie moment- he made a discovery fatal to his honour and 

conjugal happiness, is too well known to need citation. 
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To this custom of selling wives with hal- 
ters round their necks, among the lower 
classes in England, the French make con- 
stant allusions. There is nothing places our 
own national prejudices in so strong a light, 
as thus coming in contact with the national 
prejudices of others. In England, all French 
husbands are considered as “ des messieurs 
commodes.'^ In France, all English husbands 
are frequently distinguished by the epithet 
“ des brutaux.” 

“ Voila,” said a French lady, with whom 
I was driving in the Champs Elysees, “ voiU, 
Miladi * * * * et son brutal,^' pointing tp 
an English couple not celebrated for their 
conjugal felicity. Of the frequency of di- 
vorces in Englandi of their publicity, which 
reflects the mother’s shame on her innocent 
offspring, of the indecent exposure of the 
trials, where every respect for manners is 
brutally violated, and of the pecuniary remu- 
neration, accepted by the injured husband, 
the French speak with horror and contempt; 
particularly as women, whose character is no 
longer equivocal, arc received in the English 
circles of Paris, by persons of the highest 
rank. 
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Your divorces/’ said a French lady to 
me, “ seem not to proceed, in general, from 
any very fine or delicate sense of honour ; but 
to be as much a matter de convenance between 
the parties, as marriages formerly were among 
us.” Legal divorces are rare in France ; 
formal and eternal separations, made privately 
by tire parties, are more general ; and when 
love survives, in one object, the honour and 
fidelity of the other, measures of greater 
violence are sometimes adopted, more conso- 
nant to the impetuous character of a people, 
whose passions are rather quick, than d^ep- 
seated ; and who frequently act upon im- 
pulse, in a manner which even a momen- 
tary reflection would disclaim. 

During my residence in Paris, a young man 
of condition destroyed himself, on having 
obtained proofs of his wife’s frailty. A tew 
weeks afterwards, a gentleman shot himself 
through the head, in the church-yard dc 
Vaugirard, not because his wife was faithless i 
but (as he declared, in a written paper found 
in his pocket) because she was insensible to 
his own passion. 

A moi e interesting case of conjugal suicide 
was related to me, while I was travelling 
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through NormaiKiy. A Mons. C , whose 

beautiful seat I saw near Rouen, had de- 
stroyed liimself, a few months before, on the 
tomb of his deceased wife. She had inspired 
this romantic husband with the most ardent 
passion ; and died in the prime of her beauty, 
and of lier youth, of a rapid decline. Mons. 
C“-“ struggled in vain against the despond- 
ency her loss occasioned. The unequal con- 
flict between reason and feeling finally decided 
him on the desperate step, he had long me- 
ditated. He devoted some weeks to the ar- 
rangement of his affairs /or he was a ricli 
manufacturer of cloth) ; and having settled 
his large property on his infant children, 
whom he committed to the guardianship of 
his brothers, he put a period to his exist- 
ence ; assigning no reason for this act of des- 
peration, but his total inability to enjoy life, 
after having lost her, who had so long made 
it precious to him. 

On the subject of conjugal virtue in France, 
I have an authority, which it may not be 
here inappropriate to cite, as being of a less 
sombre nature. Whoever has visited the 
memorable and beautiful village of Chantilly, 
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may, perhaps, have noticed the handsome 
Mud. dc Piute Anielot, and her gallant hus- 
band, the aiibergistes of the hotel de Bourbon 
Conde. JMad. Piute, with her large blue 
eyes, and “ coejf 'ure d la Chinoise and Mon- 
sieur, with his loose military r^dingofe, and 
his black silk cap, worn on one side, “ d’tin 
air gaillard,” are characters to put even the 
sulky Hnndlfungus into a good humour; and 
to create a new page of seutiujental observa- 
tion, in the journal of Tristram. 

I was on3*moruing standing at the door of 
“ I'kbtel de Bourbon Conde,'’ conversing with 
the intelligent M. Pinto Amclot (who spent 
his day in parading before his inn, anti in 
talking to the passengers), when the appear- 
ance of the charming Mad. Pinto, at one of 
the windows, gave rise, on my part, to some 
complimentary observations on her beauty. 

“ Ah, Madame,” observed her husband, 
“ clle est aussi bonne qnc belle', d’ailleurs 
e’est un garqon infiniment spirituel, que ma 
femme.” 

I noAv complimented him, upon his con- 
jiigal admiration ; adding, that “ I had 
always heard there was very little ‘ amour 
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conjugal’ in France’; but that he had unde- 
ceived me.’^ 

“ Comment done, sacre /” he Replied in a 
passion. “ No conjugal love in France ? 
En tous terns, Madame, we liave been famous 
for our conjugal virtues : I could cite you a 
thousand examples myself : mot, qui vous 
park"’’ 

1 asked him iox one, par excmplc: “ Tenez, 
Madame,” said Mons. Pinto, counting on his 
fingers, ‘‘ voild notre Heloise et Abelard', et 
puis, notre Pyrame et Thisbc ; voild, que voulcz- 
vous, Madame 

Thus backed by M. Pinte Ainelot, and 
“ Pyrame and Thisbe,” it is, perhaps, unne- 
cessary to cite another instance, in favour of 
the prevalence of conjugal love, de tout terns, 
en France. 

While married life, in France, has evi- 
dently gained by the change, which has been 
effected in the manners and habits of the, 
country ; gallantry in the modern acceptation 
of the term, is, in its influence and extent, 
much the same as in England. The result 
of'idleness and vanity, it is inevitably more 
prevalent in those elevated circles, where 
rank and opulence exclude occupation, and 
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leave the imagination and the passions open 
to any engagement, that comes as a re- 
source, affords an obstacle, or awaken an 
emotion. 

As long as the frailties of a French woman 
of fashion are ^peeca,ti celatiX* as long as she 
lives upon good terms with her husband, and 
does the honours of his house, she has the 
same latitude and the same reception in 
society, as is obtained by women similarly 
situated in England ; where, like the Spartan 
boy, she is punished not for her crimes but for 
its discovery. There, a divorce only marks 
the line between reputation, and its loss : 
society will not take hints, and a woman must 
publicly advertise her fault, before she can ob- 
tain credit for having committed it. 

The high circles of Paris are to the full as 
indulgent as those of London. Lovers under- 
stood, are not paramours convicted ; and as long 
as a woman does not make an esclandre ; as 
long as she is decent and circumspect, and 
“ assumes the virtue which she has not,’* slie 
holds her place in society, and continues to 
be, not indeed respected, but received. Gal- 
lantry, however, in France, is no longer that 
cold system of heartless egotism and pro- 
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fligiacy, which avowedly took as its governing 
maxim, that 

L’objet quitte, ne fut que pr(venu'' 

which coldly calculated the probable duration* 
of a passion ; and which, systematic in its 
ardour, as in its cruelty, soon changed an 
idol into a victim ; and followed up the jar- 
gon of affected devotion, with the language 
ofopprobium and disgust, t 

But while few of those ” cupidotis de- 
ehaines," Mdio made gallantry the business, 
end, and object of their lives, are now to be 


♦ When one of the complaisantes oi* Louis XV. pro- 
posed to him a lady of rank, as successor to Mad. De 
Pompadour, after a moment’s consideration, he replied, 
Non^ cite couieroil irop d renvoi/er.^* 

+ The frail and fair Countess de Guebriant sent a billet 
to the Due de Richelieu, to let him know she awaited him, 
by appointment, near the ‘^cour des cuisincs^^^ in the 
palais^royaL He replied, “ Jleslcz-i/^ et charmez les 
marmitonsy pour lesquels xous ites jaite. Adieu^ mon 
ortge ///” Cruelty and contempt were the usual pour- 
snivans of loVe and devotion, in that school of French 
gallantry, which began towards rhe middle of the reign of* 
Louis XIV. ; and was founded on a very different senti- 
ment, from that elevated and romantic feeling, which de- 
clined, together with the spirit of the French nobility, afte r 
the wild btit gallant conflicts of the Fronde. 
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found, let loose upon society in F ranee ; a sort 
of “ galanterie banale’* still prevails, which 
seems inseparable from the French tempera- 
ment. Men still ofl'er as a duty, that assist- 
ance, homage, and respect, which the women 
seem to take, as a right. And if, in these 
anti-chivalric times, there yet remains a spot, 
where man seems a Preux by nature, and 
woman may be a queen for life," it is un- 
questionably France. Even age, there, does 
not inevitably dismiss one sex from the lists 
of admiration, nor release the other from the 
obligations of attention and respect. “ Avoir 
un charmejusques dans les rides,'' is not con- 
fined to those forms, which time has spared, 
and over whose waning charms love still 
sheds the reflection of his departed light. 
Even niind, there, partakes of the attraction 
of5cr; and the brilliant fancy and inextin- 
guishable sensibility of Madame D’lloudetot, 
at seventy, awakened an admiration, as ge- 
nuine and as lively, as the personal charms of 
Ninon de I’Enclos obtained at three-score. 

I know not whether it may be deemed fatal, 
or serviceable to morality, that the spirit of 
slander meets no encouragement in French 
society, anil that a tendency to defamation is 
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considered an irrefragable proof of ill-breed- 
ing, and vulgar origin. This seeming leniency 
to the faults of others, does not wholly spring 
from an indulgence, indiscriminate in its 
views of good and evil. It arises, to a certain 
degree, from a fulness of mind, a copiousness 
and 'fluency of conversation, that is never 
driven by its own barrenness to the discussion 
of subjects, merely and invariably of a per- 
sonal and private nature. Few are so idle, 
so ignorant, or so shallow, as to be indebted 
to the frailties of their neighbours, or their 
friends, for their sole topic of conversation 
and remark. 

There is, indeed, on this point a circum- 
spection which leaves the mere stranger in 
Parisian society liable to imposition ; for 
few like to throw the first stone and “Jie 
ne la connais pas," is the usual reply, to any 
enquiries, made on the subject of such females, 
who, though not of the family ‘^delapru- 
derie,** still hold their precarious place in 
society, by a decency and propriety of con- 
duct, which lays suspicion at rest. 

The innumerable sets, circles, and parties, 
into which the immense mass of Parisian 
society is broken up, does not admitwof that 
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universal exposure of character and conduct, 
which, in a smaller sphere of action, or where 
society is more blended, places every mem- 
ber of the community before the mirror of 
general observation. None but characters 
of eminence and celebrity can be brought 
before the tribunal of public opinion in 
Paris, and receive the indelible marks of in- 
famy, or the more perishable tribute of high 
consideration. To whatever extent domestic 
virtue and conjugal fidelity may be carried, 
in France, by the dissemination of useful 
knowledge, and the progress of moral phi- 
losophy, it is extremely difficult to come at 
any direct proofs of their violation. For 
besides that refinement and reserve, which 
decline the slanderous communications of the 
idle and the malignant, the long-established 
laws of decency, with that conventional idea 
of bienseance, so implicitly obeyed, govern 
imperiously the forms of French society. 
It may be that, in strict observance of its 
dictates, more virtue is affected, than is prac- 
tised', yet no vain boast is ever made of a vice, 
which, though fashion may sanction, morality 
condemns ; and those, who err “ by stealth,''’ 
have the good taste to blush, to Jind it fame." 
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It is indeed curious to observe the severe 
prudence, united to the childish volatility of 
this paradoxical people ; whose character 
and government seem so long to have been 
at variance, as to have mutually re-acted, 
upon each other, and reconciled extremes 
alnrost irreconcilable: the one always lead- 
ing by its dispassionate and amiable elements 
towards that virtue, which the other endea- 
voured to obliterate by slavery and corrup- 
tion. The long*inculcated habits of a base 
morality upon this particular point, may 
still have left much of their taint behind 
them; and time has not been allowed, for 
the severer principles, which freedom nou- 
rishes, to take root; but the extensive pro- 
priety, which even the most vicious respect, 
and the most degraded do not violate, affords 
sufficient proof of the natural predisposition 
of the French temperament, for the cultiva- 
tion of moral feelincrs, 

O 

In the lowest place of public amusement, 
in the most mixed and motley assemblies, all 
is decency and seeming propriety. No look 
shocks the eye, no word offends the ear of 
modesty and innocence. Vice is never len- 
dered dangerous, by example; nor are its 
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allurements familiarized to the mind of 
youth, by the publicity of its exhibitions. 
This propriety of exterior, this moral de- 
cency in manners, has been made a subject 
of accusation against the French, by recent 
travellers; who demonstrate their patriotism, 
by extolling even the licentiousness, which, 
in England, openly presenting itself to pub- 
lic observance, marks by very obvious limits 
the line between vice and virtue. But 
England, tlie first country in the world, 
because still the freest, will disdain this para- 
sitical culogiuin on all that is faulty in her 
social institutions; and a country which, at 
this moment, is struggling equally against 
the insidious influence of private and public 
corruption, will surely not rank those among 
her friends, who would intoxicate her with 
an incense of indiscriminate praise ; and con- 
founding her virtues and her faults, lull her 
into that vain-glorious security, which has 
been, in all states, the sure forerunner of 
slavery and degradation. 

It is owing to the extreme propriety and 
even purity of manners, preserved in all 
public places, in France, that young females 
of every rank and condition, well brought 
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Up, may remain ignorant as far as their owp 
observation goes, that there does ej^ist a 
wretched portion of their sex, who eat the 
bread of shame, and live by self-degradation. 
But no woman of any rank or age, who has 
only once visited a public place in England, 
call escape becoming the involuntary witness 
of the most unblushing vice, of the most 
brutal indecency. 

This Clinical mode of study in morals, 
formally recommended to the innocent and 
the inexperienced; this purposely leading 
the sane and the vigorous to the bedside of 
disease and of death; this guarding and pre- 
serving health, by exposing it to the ob- 
servation and infection of malady ; is a sin- 
gular paradox in moral doctrine. But surely, 
when in the accidents of public society 
chance places vice within the sphere of 
virtue, if the former borrows the veil of 
decency, in respectful deference to tlie latter, 
and shame, blushing and awe-struck, still 
survives the loss of its companion innocence, 
the cause of moral good is still supported, 
honoured, and preserved. 

While this decency of exterior extends 
itself to all the forms of public association. 
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it is oafried to an excess in private society, 
•W^hich sometimes banishes ease, and induces 
formality. There exists no such mode of 
gratifying vanity, without risking feeling, as 
is practised with us, under the generic name 
of flirting. One of those honest, unmeaning, 
flirtations f carried on in the corner of 
every drawing-room, where an English as- 
sembly is held, or pursued on the staircase, 
or doorway, to the great annoyance of all 
persons, not particularly interested in the 
alliance, would shock an elegant society in 
Paris, beyond all power of endurance. In 
affairs of the heart, French women know no 
medium between love and indifference. 
They may have male friends, but they have 
no flirts', and if they have a lover, they would 
be as cautious of <listinguishing the fortunate 
being in public society, by any marked pre- 
ference, as an Englishman of fashion would 
be of making love to his own wife, before 
company. Speaking on this subject to a 
very clever and very witty French woman. 
Mad, E * * *d, she observed respecting the 
decency, even of the women most notedly 
gallant, Les Frangaises sont les settles femmes 
pcut-Hre, d qui il soit permis d’ttvoir des tortsi 
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car elks seules s^attachent d, lews devoirs ef d 
la decence, quand meme elles ont une vertu df 
moins/” 

The public attentions paid by English- 
men, of the most distinguished rank, to 
women of public and notorious diameters in 
l*afis, and their introduction of such persons 
into the private circles of society, excited 
universal indignation and contempt. It was 
in vain to talk to the French of English 
morality, while English women were seen to 
associate with, and even to pay respectful 
homage to some modern Lais of the day, 
whose fashion father than her talent had be- 
come her passport into society. 

No public women whatever are admitted 
into good French company. Once “ sw les 
planches," once upon the boards, whether 
as actress or as singer, they can never be 
received by women of character and condi- 
tion; except in their professional capacity, 
when they are engaged and paid, “ pow don- 
ner une scene,^^ on some particular evening; 
to sing their bravura on the night of a pri- 
vate concert. 'The prima Donna of the opera 
is there never the pritna Donna of private 
society. The well-known anecdote of some 
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English dutchesses holding the shawl of the 
late presiding deity of the opera house, in 
London, till she was at leisure to put it on, 
excited infinite mirth in an assembly of 
French ladies, where it was related in iny 
presence. 

The imitative talents have indeed no false 
appreciation in France; they rank not be- 
forcy but after original genius. While, in 
our circles, a fashionable actor, or first-rate 
singer, would be received with a more 
marked distinction, than an Otway, or a 
Ciniarosa; in France the author and the 
composer would hold a place in public esti- 
mation, and in private company, which the 
actor and the singer could never hope to 
attain. It is depressing to the feelings of 
high-minded and sen^tive genius thus to 
receive, in homely obscurity, its scanty 
remuneration ; and neglected *by its cotem- 
poraries, to live only for that future day, 
which will come too late, to awaken the 
gracious emotion arising from conscious merit, 
crowned by success; while the imitative talents, 
which owe their being to its labours, and 
derive their materials from its imagination* 
urc courted, feasted, and paid with an un-i 
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sparing prodigality. Some of the best poets, 
in England, are at this moment struggling 
with a#“ bare sufficiency,” far from those 
circles, which their talents were calculated to 
iwadiate and delight; while Italian singers 
have recently returned to their own country, 
to purchase principalities, and English actors 
are- driven to extravagant excesses, by the 
superabundance of suddenly-gotten wealth; 
which they know not how worthily to em- 
ploy, or prudently to accumulate. In this 
instance, they certainly manage these mat- 
ters better in France.” 


“ Le style a un sexe,'* says Marivaux, et 
on reconnoitroit une femme d une phrase.*’ 
This observation is perfectly applicable to 
his own countrywomen. There is in their 
language, style, and phraseology, something 
extremely sexual', a fnesse, a delicacy, a tact, 
a sort of instinctive appropriation ot every 
word to its subject, which the fine perception 
and flexibility of woman’s peculiar structure 
can perhaps alone originate. 1 he verbal 
criticisms of a French woman on hteraiyi- 
productions, even her personal observations. 
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are delivered with a pointed and well-turned 
elegance, which makes every sentence an 
epigram: on subjects of mere sentiment, 
on the development of a feeling, or the 
analysis of a passion, they speak with a 
precision and a facility, which, if sometimes 
deficient in originality, are always directed 
by taste, and expressed with terseness. 

Perhaps this talent, or acquirement (and I 
believe it is partly both), is sometimes carried 
to an extent that savours of study, and ap- 
proaches to affectation ; even though “ sentir 
le bet esprit” is an imputation, which the 
most confirmed precieuse is now anxious to 
avoid. Much however; must be allowed to 
the difference of national manner ; and the 
manner of the most natural French woman 
must carry with it, to English judgment in 
its first impression, the taint of affectation. 
Until experience correct the error, her mo- 
tions, her gestures, her air, all seem charac- 
terised by motive, and rather calculated, 
than involuntary. The sudden lighting-up 
of her countenance, when addressed, gives 
her, according to our phlegmatic standard of 
inexpressive quietude, the semblance of 
calling-up,” like Lady Pentweezk, “ a look. 
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for the occasion.’’ All this, however, is mere 
natural mobility, aided by habit and con- 
firmed by fashion. And though it is impos- 
sible not to see, that there still remain in 
society many of those “ faqonni&res” whose 
motions go par ressort,” who, like Moliere’s 
Clim^ne, make “ la mou'e, pour montrer une 
petite bouche ; et roulent les yeux, pour lesjaire 
parMtre grands yet, generally speaking, 
all palpable affectation is, in good society, 
deemed full as vulgar and as ridiculous, as it 
is in England ; while whatever strikes as 
original or naive, in the manner of the women 
of other countries, obtains the tribute of 
unqualified and liberal ap'probation. 

Female education appeared to me much 
less systematic, and less professional, than 
with us ; attended with infinitely less labour, 
and less pursued for purposes of exhibition. 
Music seems an acquirement, adopted only 
by natural taste and superior talent. It 
makes no indupensible branch of education ; 
and its theory is even sometimes studied, 
where its practice is neglected. While pre- 
tension is thus universally discountenanced, 
the unsuspecting visitor, who enters the 
salon, in search of the higher enjoyments of 
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social intercourse, is never taken in, by a 
series of early preludes, and “ useful grounds,” 
performed by amateur debutantes ; nor is a 
feigned admiration volunteered or extorted, 
with all the corollary observations on new 
systems, or the merit and qualifications of 
the various fashionable and rival professors 
of the day. I did not indeed hear much 
amateur music in Paris; but what I did hear, 
was exquisite and finished. One of the finest 
performers on the piano-forte, in Europe, is 
a young French lady of fashion, now resident 
in Paris; the charm of every circle, the soul 
of every society, in which she appears; yet 
I believe there are few, who would forego 
her conversation, for her njusic ; or who 
would not find her wit and pleasantry “ still 
sweeter than her song”*^ 

Among the arts most pursued in the range 
of female education, painting seems the most 
prevalent. It is cultivated by women of the 
first rank with great success f The liberal 


Mademoiselle d’Alpay, the young and devoted friend 
and companion of the Princess de Craon ; known to some 
of the first persons in England, by the exertion of her ta- 
lents and virtues, during a painful emigration, 
t It is impossible to touch on the subject of feraalct 
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and splendid exhibitidns of the be.st efforts of 
the greatest masters, both of the modern and 
ancient schools, which, until within the last 
two years, were open to the French public, 
afforded unparalleled opportunities for the 
cultivation of taste and the formation of 
judgment; and native talent was called forth 
and assisted by the multiplicity of models 
and the facility of pursuit, which every where 
presented themselves. 

Still, however, in France, as every where, 
the arts are most indebted to those, who live 
by professing them. The best music is to be 
had, for money : the best pictures are those, 
which may be bought : the universal passion 


accomplishments, in France, without noticing the three 
charming daughters of the late celebrated M. Esmenard- 
These veiy young ladies speak French, English, and 
Spanish, with equal elegance and fluency, and are first- 
rate musicians. Mad. Inis Esrnenard, notwithstanding 
her extreme youth, has already obtained some celebrity for 
her exquisire talents in miniature-painting, and ranks high 
among the distinguished pupils of her master, Isabey. By 
the recent changes in the government, the members of this 
most accontpiished family have suffered much in their cir- 
cumstances, and the daughter of an ex-minister now seeks 
resources of subsistence in a talent acquired from tastC; lor 
ike purposes of amusement. 
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of the nation for intellectual and literary 
pursuit, directs the views of female education 
more particularly to the cultivation of mind, 
than to the imitative talents. Reading and 
conversation are their resource and their 
habit ; and if they furnish society with fewer 
pretending and inferior artists, they enrich" 
it with a proportionate number of well-in- 
formed and elegant gentlewomen. 

It was observed by the patriarch of Femey^ 
in one of his cynical fits, that “ ks Parisiens 
parlent bien kur langue, parce qu'ils n’en savent 
point d’autresJ* If he had said, “ parlent point 
d’autres/^ the observation would be better 
applied to the French of the present day. 
The French organ seems to lend itself with 
great difficulty to the formation of sounds, 
not strictly vernacular. I knew many wo- 
men in Paris, who could read English, and 
who had read all our classical authors ; yet 
I was acquainted with but three, who could 
speak it to be understood ; and two of those 
ladies had been in England. 

To understand, how totally different the 
rythmus of a language is from its appearance 
to the eye, it is necessary to hear it spoken 
by a foreigner, who never heard it .pronounced 
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by others. The efforts occasionally made by 
some of my fair Parisian friends, to address 
me in English, resembled very much the at- 
tempts at enunciation of the pupils of the 
Abbe Sicard, in his seminary for the dumb 
and deaf. The Avords seemed blotted out, after 
a little convulsiv^e struggle in the throat, as 
Harlequin is made to articulate, in the Italian 
comedy, by a violent thump given him on 
the back. A very pleasant person, after an 
ineffectual contest with some guttural sounds 
of th and p/i, exclaimed : ‘‘Ah / ma chere, c’est 
inutile ; ce viluin A nglais me reste toujours au 
gosier.’'* 

I never, hoAvever, found myself inclined 
to smile at their difficulties and their mis- 
takes, that their own polite and kind indul- 
gence to the ludicrous errors, which they 
hear every day made in their own polished 
language, did not give me some very com- 
punctious “ visitings of conscience.” The 
pains they take to translate a foreigner i« 
himself, to clear up the confusion of lus 


* I have often been much amused. By hearing French 
ladies discuss the merits of the style of Robertson, Humr-. 
Gibbon^ and Johnson. 
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ideas, in the entanglement between two lan- 
guages, are equally indefatigable and ami- 
able ; and they have a peculiar expertness at 
this sort of verbal construing, which places 
their habitual good-nature in strong relief. 
I remember a friend of mine explaining to 
the celebrated Mad de V**te, the influ- 
ence, which the voice of the law in England 
held over the people; which, he observed, 
was sure to enforce obedience even to its 
most inferior officers. To illustrate this po- 
sition, he chose a riotous assemblage of the 
lower orders, suddenly dispersed by the con- 
stable of the parish. “ Out, madame,” he 
repeated, “ disperse par le connetahle.^' 

The good sense of Mad. de V seemed 

rather to revolt at the connitable's interfering 
upon such occasions ; and she began to sound 
the mistake by, “ Comment doncy monsieur, 
volts avez aussi un grand connitable? Vous avez 
done aussi vos Annes de Montmorenci ?” My 
English friend, provoked at her dulness, en- 
deavoured to explain to her, that nothing 
could be less like the great Anne de Montmo- 
renci, than the worthy compeers of Monsieur 
Townsend and Co. “ Enfn madame,” he 
•addc«l, “ fi’isb constable, e'est un alguaxil,” 
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" Ah, seigneur dieu f monsieur," replied Mad. 

de V , qu'est-ce que vous venez done a me 

dire? Vous avez des Alguazils ! — vous autres 
jiers republkains r My English friend was 

now completely posed, until Mad. de V 

undertook to translate for him, and with the 
customary “ tenex, vous allez voir," found a 
parallel for the grands constables of England, 
in some of the subaltern departments of the 
French police. 

It is a very singular circumstance, that the 
return of the French emigrants from England, 
after a twenty-five years’ residence in that 
country, has absolutely added nothing to 
the stock of acquirements, in the English 
language or literature. Of the numbers 
whom I met in society, who had resided in 
England, I could never get one to speak to 
me in English ; with the exception of the 
Prince Louis de la Triraouille, and the Prince 
de Beauveau. The usual reply was, upon 
all occasions, “ J’entends V Anglais, mais je 
ne le park pas" 

I was at court the night that Mrs. Gallatin, 
the American ambassadress, was presented 
to the Duchesse d’Angoulerae, who addressed 
her in French. Being informed that Mrs. G. 
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did not speak. French, her royal highness 
expressed her regret to Mr. Gallatin, that 
she could not address his lady in English, as 
she could not speak that language. Madame 
d’Angouleme was received under the pro- 
tection of England, while yet almost a child, 
and lived there twenty years. Theemigi-ant 
nobility, indeed, seem to have stopt short 
with English literature, as with every thing 
else, at the reign of Louis XV. They still 
talk with delight of the ** Seasons oi Mon- 
sieur Tonson,’* and enquire with unabated 
friendship after “ Monsieur Yong, et les 
charmantes nuits.*’ A hundred times I have 
be,en offered a pinch of snuff and a short 
criticism together, on English poesy; be- 
ginning with, Jh, madame, vous avez des 
poefes char?nants, charmants! Votre Tonson, 
par exemple ; et vos romans, madame, votre 
^'•Hetsi Tatless,” mats c*est un bijou, que votre 
Betsi Tatless I potir ne rien dire de la divine 
Clarisse.’'* 


* I tried, in vain, on my return to England, to procure 

“ Betsey Thoughtless,” the first genuine novel, I believe, 
written in the English language; that 1 might myself 
judge of the merits of a work, so highly estimated by some 
of my French fiiends. 
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Italian and German are more spoken in 
France than English, though not more read ; 
and all the continental languages enter 
more into the system of education in France, 
since the revolution, than they ever did at 
any period before that event. The reason 
is obvious ; France for a time held the same 
place in Europe, which Rome had once held 
in the then known world ; and persons of 
all nations were found filling the public 
places, and congregations, in the private 
circles of its capital. 

It may be said of a French woman, what 
the King of Prussia said of himself : “ Lors- 
que je suis bien comprimi j’ai une ressource ad- 
mirable” For the full development of the 
character and faculties, a French woman 
must be placed under the influence of cir- 
cumstances of great emergency She makes 
a much better heroine than a housexoife ; and 
is more adequate to encounter dangers and 
difficulties, which call for exertion, and bring 
great recompense, than to meet the bustling 
duties of every-day-life, which require only 
small sacrifices, but demand perpetual efforts. 
There is a sort of real or affected helplessness 
about French women, of the higher classes, 
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which renders them very dependant upon 
their domestics ; and a femme-de-chambre^ or 
maitrc-d' hotel, has the same superintendence 
in a French family, as in England would 
devolve on its mistress : except she was of 
the very highest class, and at the head of an 
establishment, quite unknown in France. 
No woman of the lowest description med- 
dles with the mysteries of dress-making ; 
their needle- work is all ornamental ; and I 
have overheard coarse, vulgar persons in 
shops and public places talk of their coutu- 
rier es, their murchandes de modes, and their 
femmes-de-chambre, who had themselves by 
no means so respectable an appearance, as a 
second-rate housemaid in the family of an 
English gentleman. 

The ability and shrewdness of a French 
woman, of condition, seem indeed confined 
to the penetration of character, the deve- 
lopment of passions, and to subjects of taste 
and abstraction. She rarely applies the full 
force of her powers to the coarser business of 
life. She is unequal to those economical 
calculations, by which English thrift ba- 
lances means, and regulates expenses. In 
the distribution of pecuniary matters, the 
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femme comme il faut, the woman of fashion, is, 
generally speaking, an amiable, but thought- 
less child. She gratifies her feelings and her 
propensities with careless promptitude ; gives 
her money to the relief of misery, or to the 
demands of her milliner, with unreflecting 
readiness ; and lays out her income in dress 
and charit)r, trinkets and amusements, with 
prodigal simplicity. I never heard a French 
woman say any thing was dear\ and when 
I have often thought to astonish them, by the 
exorbitant charges of a tradesman, who I 
supposed had made me pay “ en dame An- 
giaise,” they have always re-assured me with 
“ mats, ce n^est pas cher.’* 

Among the middle classes, however, and 
most particularly among that large class of 
well-born persons, whom a long train of po- 
litical vicissitudes have practised in all the 
extremes of wealth and of indigence, I am 
told the most rigid economy is united to 
that decency of appearance, which almost 
amounts to elegance. By this savoirfaire of 
the female heads of families, many are com- 
fortably supported in Paris, and are enabled 
to enjoy the society of a select circle, on an 
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income, which would scarcely maintain an 
individual, in a country town in England. 

Economy, thus thoroughly understood, is 
still further promoted by the consolidation 
of families : for the breaking up and dividing 
the common resources, by a multiplication 
of separate establishments, is an event of very 
considerable rarity. This blessed union of 
family interests and of family affections, which 
unites so many genemtions under one roof, 
and blends the views of the aged and the 
young, is one of the happiest aspects, in 
which the character and habits of the nation 
present themselves. The churlish separation 
of interests, which with us so soon loosens the 
ties of parental and filial tenderness, which 
makes the aspiring son pant for that majo- 
rity, which gives him an independent esta- 
blishment, and renders the zealous father the 
suspicious tenant of his impatient heir, is 
wholly unknown in France. Their domestic 
life is purely patriarchal; every family con- 
sists of three or four generations ; all gathered 
under the same roof, all assembling at the 
same hearth, and ranging round the same 
table. That cheeriness of spirit, that even 
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flow of temper, which “ opens in each heart 
a little heaven” preserves an harmony and 
order in the social government of every me- 
nage i which the morbid humours and bilious 
affections, engendered by less genial climes 
and temperaments, so frequently disturb. 

Among the many charming family pictures, 
which so often gratified my heart and ima- 
gination, by the exhibition of united affec- 
tions, may I be permitted to select one, 
which, for its brilliancy and beauty, might 
claim that preference, which my gratitude 
for attentions received from all its members 
unreflectingly gives. I mean the family oT 
the Prince de Beauveau.* Interesting by its 


* The family de Beauveau is one of the most ancient 
houses of Lorrainej and they are princes of the empire. 
The uncle of the present prince was the celebrated minister 
of Louis XV,; his maternal uncle, the no less celebrated 
Chevalier de Boufflers, the author of the letters from Swit- 
zerland, and the enfant ch^ri of Voltaire. The Princesse 
de Beauveau, one of the most amiable women in France, 
is daughter to the Duke de Mortemart. Their eldest son, 
Prince Charles, is united to the sister of the Duke de 
Choiseul Praslin, and co-heiress to the wealth of that rich 
and illustrious family. Their second son, Prince Edmond 
de Beauveau, who, with his brother, attained at a very 
early age to high military distinction, is at once a fair, 
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historical relations, but doubly interesting 
by its present position, and by combining, 
in its group of four generations, all that 
is venerable in age, respectable in maturity, 
lovely in youth, and charming in infancy. 

It is a most gracious sight to behold these 
little family circles always united, always 
together ; enjoying the delicious freshness of 
the summer evenings, in all the public gar- 
dens of Paris. The grand-children, and some- 
times the great grand-children, attended by 
their “ bonnes lead the van, with their 
light, bounding steps, and playful gambols ; 
“ les chcrs parens,” as they are usually called, 
follow : and le bon papa et. la bonne maman 
bring up the rear, with well-sustained gravity. 
Chairs are hired, or seats are taken imme- 
diately, for the elders ; while the younger 
party arc permitted, under the vigilant eye 


and a splendid image of the youth of France ; gallant, 
spirited, and impetuous, inheriting “ t’esprit de MorH- 
mart," as his maternal birth-right, with some of the ro- 
mantic traits and arch humour, wliich distinguished the 
youth of the author of the “ Jieirie dt Goiconde'' The 
young ladies, Natalie and Gabrielle de Beauveau, are> 
according to the standard of English taste, the loveliest 
persons in Paris. 
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of la bonne, to skip their ropes, or dance 
their “ rondes to form hollow squares, or 
to mount guard (for all the boys are mili- 
tary;) while les petites marchandes,” or 
petites bouquetieres, with well-taught insi- 
nuation of manner, offer to “ mes aimables 
demoisellen'* or “ beaux jeunes /ncssieurs,” their 
coT^tures and nosegays ; for a remuneration, 
left to the generosity of the young pur- 
chasers ; with the usual observation of tnade- 
moiselle a la figure trap aimable, pour que je 
ne me Jie pas d sa gen^rosite. 

The femme-dc-chambre is at this moment 
the same familiar, shrewd, important, and 
ostensible person, in a French family, as she 
appears in the Toinettes and Dorines, the in- 
imitable siiivantes of Moliere. Sometimes the 
director-general of the establishment, she is 
always the cabinet-minister of her lady ; who 
generally brings her into the family, on the 
wedding-day ; and she is not unfrequcntly 
the only female servant in the house. 

As it is less the fashion with French ladies 
to “ courir les boutiques,’’ than it is with 
English ladies “ to shop;” almost all pur- 
chases are made by the femme-de-chambre , 
except matters of mere taste or fancy; and 
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I have generally heard it observed, by women 
of my acquaintance, that the attachment 
and fidelity of these persons renders them 
perfectly worthy of the trust reposed in them. 

The suivante of the young married lady, 
frequently becomes in time la bonne of the 
matron ; and to her care the children are en- 
trusted ; even the first rudiments of their 
education are committed. La bonne is a 
charming character, peculiar to France; 
something between the Grecian nurse and 
the Spanish duenna ; with all the aifectionate 
devotion of the one, and all the official dig- 
nity of the other. Respected by the ser-, 
vant.s, beloved by the children, and treated 
with consideration by her employers, la bonne 
generally remains in the family, after her 
young charge is consigned to the care of su- 
perior instructors.* Voltaire is said to have 
submitted to the jurisdiction of his bonne, at 


• The establishment of a French family of rank and 
fortune genemlly consists of a femme^de-chambre and 
femme-de‘charge, &maitre d' hotel, and valet- d e-c hambre ; 
two laquais or footmen, one of whom is the Jrotteur, (the 
fond de la maison) performing all the offices of a house- 
maid with us. To these are added the chef-de<uisine, 
andgarqon dC office. 
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the moment that he exercised an absolute 
authority over the opinions of more than one- 
half of literary Europe. 

In one of the many delightful conversa- 
tions I had with Madame la Marquise de Vi- 
lette, on the subject of Voltaire, her adopted 
father, she related to me some pleasant 
anecdotes of the influence which Barbara, or, 
as he called her. Baba, his ancient bonne, held 
over him. Barbara was an old Savoyard, 
peevish, irritable, and presuming; but de- 
voted to her illustrious charge, and watching 
with maternal solicitude, over those infirmi- 
ties of his age, from which her own was ex- 
empt. “ One day,” said Mad. de Vilette, 
“ during my residence at Ferney, while I was 
engaged with my toilette, I was startled by 
the violent ringing of Voltaire’s bell. I flew 
to his apartment, while Barbara (who always 
sat in his anti-chamber) hobbled after me. 
* Je sonne mon agonie vociferated Voltaire, 
as we entered together. ‘ Je me meurs ,’ — 
he then explained to us, that he had drank 
a cup of rose water by mistake, and was al- 
most poisoned. ‘ Comment done !’ exclaim- 
ed the provoked Barbara, released from her 
fears, and restored to her ill-temper. 
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“ Comment done / II faut etre la Mte des 
betes, pour faire une telle sottise 

“ B^fe, ou non* replied Voltaire, with the 
subdued tone of a chided school-boy ; ‘ il 

n’est guerre plaisant d’etre empoisonnS mime 
par r esprit de rose!** 

Moliere had also his bonne ; and Baba ', 
and la Foret, belong as much to posterity, 
as the illustrious geniuses, whom they had the 
honour to serve. 

The state of domestic servitude in F ranee, 
has, from the earliest times, evinced the 
inherently amiable and mild disposition of 
the people ; a disposition which alone ame- 
liorated and rendered durable the severity of 
the feudal system. The term domestique 
rarely carried with it any sense of degrada- 
tion. In the days of Charlemagne, many of 
the great officers of the crown bore the same 
epithet as the domestic servants of the court. 
The ancient npbility placed their children in 
a sort of d^lt^tic servitude in the families of 
noblemen, more opulent and more powerful 
than themselves. Bayard, the chevalier 
sans tache et sans peur,** was conducted, while 
yet a boy, by his father, to the castle of his 
rich and powerful uncle the bishop of Greno- 
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ble, to be enrolled amofl'g the youth of the 
prelate’s establishment; when, after mass. 
On se mit <l table, oti derechef chacun Jit tres 
bonne cMre et y servoit Ic bon chevalier, tant 
sagement et honnktemcnt, que tout le monde en 
disoit du bien!' The young Bayard soon 
learnt the ‘graces of his office, with all the 
address of the young Cyrus ; and when the 
Duke of Savoy came to dinner at the bi- 
shop’s, Bayard,” says Theodore Godfrey, 
le servoit tres mignonnement 
It is not very long since the Due de 
Bouillons* paid to the Noailles a pension, 
“ parce qu'elle etoit la recompense des services 
domestiques rendus par un Noailles d la maison 
de Turenne'f and Louis XIV. talks of send- 
ing a “ grand seigneur, qui est mon domes- 
tique,” on an embassy to the Pope. 

Modern servitude in France, less dignified 
and respectable than in more primitive timesj 
is still softened by many indulgences, and 


* A curious incident took place some years back at 

Paris. Mons. G e, a private gentleman, dressed his 

servants in the same livery as the Duke de Villcrois, The 

duke took exception to it. Mons. G-: e told him, that 

the livery was his own, and that the Villerois had formerly 
worn it. 
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rendered more tolerable by the mutual good-> 
will which usually exists between the master 
and the domestic. The health and comfort 
of the servants in France are much more 
attended to than in any part of Great Britain. 
They are not confined, the greater portion of 
the day, under ground, in unwhokiome vaults, 
dignified by the name of kitchen and offices. 
The French office is on the ground-floor; or, 
frequently, every 4tage has its little kitchen, 
where the chef-de-cuisine and the gargon 
d’office only inhabit; all the rest of the do- 
mestics occupy the anti-room, which is too 
near the apartment of the superior of the 
family, to admit of boisterous mirth, or 
coarse impropriety. 

This chamber, generally spacious, looks 
into the court-yard, and is simply furnished 
with necessary accommodations ; its stove is 
the foyer of domestic sociality in winter, and 
in summer, the open windows are equally 
attractive. Here the femme-de-chambre, al- 
ways seated at her work-table, glances her 
shrewd look, from under the eye, at the 
guest who passes on to the apartment of her 
lady: here the maitre d' hotel looks over his 
accounts; and the valet-de-chamhre reads his 
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novt'l, or his play ; ready to perform his 
office of groom of the chamber', while the 
more bustling frotteur, who' in the evening 
assists as laquais, or footman, is engaged in 
all the active service of the house during the 
day.* Here too are received all the servants 
who may arrive with the carriages of the 
guests; for the lady and her footman walk 
up together; and each have an equally com- 
fortable apartment to receive them. A poor 
gentleman in boots, or a prince covered with 
all the insignia of rank and royalty, seem to 
excite the same sensation in the antWoom. 
The servants all keep their seats; and no 
one attempts to rise at the entrance of the 
most distinguished guest, but the maitre 
d' hotel or valet-, who is to throw open les 
grands battans, with a theatrical air, and 
announce, \frith a most stentorial voice, the 
rank and name of the stranger. 

There is no contrast inoie shocking and 
violent, in English society, than that pre- 
sented by the situation of master and ser- 
vants, during the hours of social intercourse 


Additional Note^ * In the anti- chambers of the higher 
classes, the laquais alone are suffered to appear# 
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of fashionable Loudon. For the one, the air 
is perfumed with roses, and the chill atmos- 
phere of winter expelled by every artificial 
contrivance; and comfort, enjoyment, and 
accommodation, are studiously accumulated. 
Foi' the other, all is hardsliip, suffering, and 
endurance. Exposed for hours to all the 
inclemency of the season, in listless idleness, 
or in vicious excess (the necessary and in- 
evitable alleviation of their degraded situa- 
tion), this large and useless class of persons 
gratify the ostentation of their masters, at 
the expense of health, and of every better 
feeling and higher consideration. 

In France, the health, comfort, and morals 
of the servants gain by an arrangement, 
which good taste, and good feeling, seem 
alike to have instituted. When the guests of 
the evening assembly arrive at the porte- 
cochere, the porter assigns a place, either in a 
vacant remise, or in the court-yard, for the 
carriage and horses, which, generally shel- 
tered from the weather, and shut up under 
the care of the porter, leave no further 
anxiety on the minds of the masters or ser- 
vants, who usually ascend together the vast 
open staircase. While the former pass on to 
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tlie salon, the latter join the circle of second- 
hand high life, in the anti-room ; which, well 
lighted and well warmed, generally presents 
a card-table, where some round game is 
playing; or where, perhaps, little groups 
assemble, while some one reads aloud the 
journals of the day, a novel, tale, or vaude-^ 
ville ; for every body reads in Paris, and the 
servants are neither last nor least among the 
studious.* 

I believe, indeed, it is peculiar to, France, 
that there exists in it a branch of literature, 
which, if not very extensive, is solely appro- 
priated to the use and benefit of servants. 

Lc vrai regime du gouvernement des Bergers 
et des Bergeres” by Le bon Berger, is a very 
ancient production, applicable to the rustic 


♦ Passing through the anti-room, at Mad. de Bridie’s, 
one Sunday evening, I was accidentally detained there for 
a few minutes; during Which time I counted thirty ser- 
vants engaged in playing round games. Among the showy 
French liveries, I perceived those of the Hardwick family? 
of the British ambassador, and of some other distinguished 
British families. The English footmen seemed to assimi- 
late very readily with French modes ; and doubtless thought 
this a pleasanter mode of passing their time, than waiting 
in the streets, or even struggling to get admittance under 
a temporary shed, in London. 
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minage. “ Le parfait cochery’ supposed to 
have been written by the Duke de Nevers; 
*■* L* Auteur laquaisi"' La vie de Jasmin, le 
bon laquais-i* “ La maison regime;” ** Les De- 
toirs genereux des dome stiques de Vun et V autre 
sexe enters Dieu, et leur maitres et mattresses, 
par un domestique'^* and “ Le moyen de former 
nn boti domestique,” are all works of great 
utility, written with appropriate simplicity ; 
and making but a small part of the domestic 
library. 

I was one day walking on the quai Voltaire, 
followed by our laquais de place, when he 
suddenly stept up to me, and, pointing to a 
bookseller’s shop, Au grand Voltaire/’ he 
observed; “ Voila, Madame, une maison con- 
saeree au genie/” There died Voltaire — in 
that apartment with the shutters closed. 
“ There,” he added, emphatically, “ died the 
first oi our great men; perhaps also the last/* 

Upon all occasions, indeed, this intelligent 
attendant exhibited a knowledge of French 
literature, which, from a discovery he once 
incidentally made, appeared to me the more 
surprising. 

I was one morning writing a note to the 
Baron Denon; and being a little doubtful of 
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the purity of my French, I was reading aloud 
my billet to my husband, for the benefit of 
his grammatical experience; when our valet, 
Charles, who was arranging some flowers in 
the room, paused in his work to listen to 
me. Before I had got half through my note, 
he interrupted me with, “ MUk pardons, 
mais Madame — and he hesitated. “ This 
is not French, then,” I observed: “ is it not 
so, Charles?” Mais, oui, Madame, c*est 
Franqais si vous voulez, mais ce nest par pur; 
et puis, pour le style c’est froid/^ 

“ As for instance, Charles 

“ Eh bien, madame, par exemple, you begin 
by saying, you regret that you cannot have 
the pleasure, &c. &c. and you should say 
je suis au desespoir.*’ 

I proposed to Charles to write the letter 
himself, and that I would copy it. 

“ You may write it, at my dictation, it 
you please, miladi,” said Charles; “ but tor 
reading and writing,’^ he added, v‘ voikl wie 
branche de mon 'education, qu'on a tout a fait 
nigligee." 

The note, as dictated by Charles, was sent 
to Mons. Denon, and I believe holds a place 
among the other curiosities of his collection. 

A a 3 
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The circumstance of this illiterate literatus, 
quoting, and occasionally alluding, to works 
of celebrity,* notwithstanding his having 
neglected the more vulgar attainment iof 
reading and writing, induced me* to make 
some inquiry as to his mode of study. 
Charles informed me that it was usual for 
the lower classes, in his quartier, to assemble 
at each other’s doors in the summer’s even* 
ings, for the purpose of listening to some 
“ lecture** All who could read, took the 
book in and those who could not» 

listened, inar’iGL’d, learned, and inwardly di- 
gested. 

Tlie number, however, who cannot in turn 
contribute to the instruction of their friends, 
is very small. Nothing is more usual than to 
see the hackney-coachmen reading on their 
stands, and even the ** commissionnaires,** and 
the portettrs d'eau, drawing a duodecimo from 
their pockets, and perusing it with the most 
profound attention, in the intervals of their 


• Speaking of La Belle Litnonadiere of the Palais- 

Royal, Charles applied to her % line from Moliere ; “ Elle 
ouvre une grande bouche, pour ne fien dire,* adding “car 
cite cst aussi Idle que hellcm'* 
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ifibour. It is impossible to visit “ ks Hol- 
ies ** the Parnassus of the comic Vadee, 
without being struck with the market, open- 
ed equally for poetry and potatoes, for phi- 
losophy and fish, for herbs and history. 
There the cries of “ Haricots xjerts,*' and 
voyez, voyez, monsieur, da maquf^cuxfrais,’/ 
are mingled with “ voiia les fables de la Fon- 
taine, voilii ie Telemaque de Fenelon / voild les, 
Qontes de Mans, de Voltaire!’' Pood for the 
mind and for the body is here bought with 
equal facility, and both are adapted to the 
means of the huipble pur”’ ''ers ; for it is 
certain that these hawkers would iiot carry 
their classical ware to the haunts of the 
lowly and the vulgar, if they did not find a 
ready market even antong fish-wives and 
marchandes. des herbes. 

The benevolent JVIons, Chamousset, the, 
Howard of France, projected a society for 
servants so early as in 1754, under the name 
of “ U etablissement pour les domestiques ma- 
lades, et Vasyle pour les servantes hors de con- 
dition”* Other similar establishments have 


• “ On conte,” says the Ahbe Gregoire in his ejccelleitt. 

work, “ De la domeslieitt,” &c. “ actuellem/ent daps la. 
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arisen since the revolution, to improve their 
condition, and to provide against the ine- 
vitable evils of age and infirmity. 

There is no class, in France, whose man- 
ners so strongly retain the marks of the 
short-lived day of “ liberty and equality,’* 
as the domestic servants. There is indeed a 
certain line of deference and respect which 
they never pass; but within that boundary, 
they are communicative, easy, and almost 
familiar; and with their masters, as with 
their friends, they consult, advise, forewani, 
condole and rejoice, with undisguised sym- 
pathy and interest. I have frequently no- 
ticed, in the first houses, a servant tap his 
master on the shoulder, to direct his atten- 
tion to some guest who stood in need of it. 
It would be there quite unnecessary to make 
exception for a licemed risibility, in favour of 
“ old Grouse, in the gun-^room,^’ as Diggory 
does with M. Hardcastle. A French laquais 
feels the merit of a good stoiy to the full as 
much as his master ; and is almost as audible, 
in testifying his approbation. I have some- 

capitafe quatre ningls corporations de ce genre ^ qui tm^ 
brassent au mains sis mitte families^ ce qui les porte d 
rfsonomicy dUS bonnes <tuvres% d V assistance riaprofue.^' 
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times seen the servants almost convulsed 
with laughter, at the pleasantries and hu* 
mourous stories that circulated ampng the 
guests, upon whom they were attending. 

The familiarity and influence of the ser- 
vants at a certain period of society, in France, 
their acuteness, dexterity, and Jin^sse, fur- 
nished the whole dramatic poets and novel 
writers with their leading characters and 
plots. And though the general diffusion of 
:knowledge, occupation of time, and im- 
provement of morals, must naturally lessen 
the influence of low cunning, and dispense 
with the agency of unprincipled ability ; still 
great quickness of perception, and shrewd- 
ness of observation, may be traced in the 
successors of the Scapins, the Mascarils, and 
Scagnarelles, of the older times. 

Shortly before I left Paris, a friend of 
mine told me that his valet -de-chambre, one 
morning while dressing his hair, perceiving 
that he was reading La Bruy^re, observed, 
“ Cet homme Id avail une grande connousance 
du cetur humain\ mais il lui manqua une chosen 
e’est d’avoir iU valet~de~chanibre” 


In the cui’ious epistolary correspondence. 
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carried on for some time between Louis XV. 
and his friend, the Marechal Due de Riche- 
lieu, the king (always speaking of himself in 
the third person) communicates the following 
important decision — “ Sa majeste a dioiM ^af- 
faire des parasoh ; et la decision a que les 
dames et les duchesses pouwient en avoir, d la 
procession ; en consequence elks en ont.” 

In a country, where the despotic chief of 
the government thus interested himself in the 
complexion of his subjects, and made the 
affair of the parasols an act of legislation ; 
the toilette could not fail to be an object of 
national attention, nor escape the inter- 
ference of royal ordinances and legislative 
protection. 

Louis XIV. the solemn Pope of all fri- 
volities, presided with an infallibility of 
judgment never disputed, over the ward- 
robes of his mistresses. He seldom failed to 
attend the toilette of Madame de Maintenon, 
even when the graces had ceased to be the 
handmaid ; and it was in the dressing-room 
of the dauphine, where Mad. de Maintenon 
officiated as Dame £ Atours, that the king 
irrecoverably lost his heart; subdued by the 
dexterity and grace with which she arranged 
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the tresses of the royal head. 11 est imon^ 
cevabky* says that artful person, speaking 
of this circumstance, “ comme Part de bien 
peigner ies cheveux, ait contribae d man 4k- 
vation.'' 

The toilette, like the Aristolelian philo- 
sophy, reigned absolute over public opinion 
in France. — From its dogmas and doctrines 
there was no appeal ; and Buifon’s maxim of 
“ you may know a man by the sort of coat 
he wears,’’ was received into general appli- 
cation. All, therefore, who were not “ mis 
nobkment et avec magnificence,” decided at 
once their own inferiority of qualification and 
condition. 

Crebillon (himself a man of fashion) makes 
much of the merits and success of his heroes 
depend upon their being “ veins superieure- 
ment, avec gout et avec noblesse ” In like 
manner, his heroine becomes interesting, 
according to the shades of her rouge, and 
irresistible from the air of “ une co'effure 
n4gligie.”* 

When the virtuous Boland, the republican 


* See Les Egarements du cceur et^de resprit. 
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minister of Louis X VI. first appeared at the 
OOutt of Versailles, the peculiar homeliness 
bf his toilette excited a universal sensation. 
In the minds of those, who held their 
own existence from the observance of certain 
etiquettes, and who believed thesafety of the 
government would be endangered by their 
violation; the round hat, and the black shoe- 
strings of the new minister, awakened the 
most perfect consciousness of his inability to 
fill the office he had obtained. Monsieur 
de B**, the master of the ceremonies, the 
very “ glass of fashion ayid mould of formf 
expressed his anxiety on the subject to Ge- 
neral Duraourier, who was present, with 
“ voyez done, rnon ami, pas memo des boucles 
dans ses souliers." 

“ Ah, Monsieur !” exclaimed Diimourier, 
with well-affected gravity, shrugging his 
shoulders, “ tout est perdu** 

Robespierre, during the most sanguinary 
period of his reign, was distinguished by the 
delicate and affected recherche of his dress ; 
and a muslin waistcoat, lined with silk, 
couleur de rose, and a coat of “ bleu le plus 
tendre,** was tjie favourite costume of this 
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monster : who, inaccessible to every feeling 
of humanity, still submitted to the influence 
of fashion. 

While modes have recently changed in 
France, with governments and institutions; 
while the tunic of Aspasia has succeeded to 
sacks and hoops, and has been superseded in 
its turn* by ruffs and farthingales ; while the 


• I have occasionally assisted at the toilette of some of 
my French friends, and been much amused by the ques- 
tions of xXiGix fenime-de^chambresy or their female coeffeurs^ 
as to the Important arrangements of the day» Quelle 
coeffure madame a-t^elle choisie ^ Veuhelle Sire coejfSe d la 
Ninon ? ou d la Grec ? Madame est charm ante d la 
SevignS, Et superhe d V Agrippbia.^^ The humour of the 
fair person occasionally decides her character and dress 
the day, and sends her forth a fierce repubficauy with a 
Roman head; ova ro?/aliste outre,, friseenaturellentent^ 
d la Pompadour “ I am very ill to-day,” said the ex- 
cellent and amiable Empress Josepliine (who, however, 
par parenthescy was an empress and a French woman); 

give me a cap qui sente la petite santc*^* A cap of delb 
cate health was presented to her. Mais^ c*st trop ma* 
lade ! Vous croyez danc^ que je vais mourir A head- 
dress of more healthy appearance was produced by the 
attendant. Encore donef"^ exclaimed the empress with 
a languid yawn, xous me trouvez si rohusle,'^ 1 had 
this anecdote from a person of rank, who was at this kvee^ 
who admired her virtues, and laughed at her caprices. 
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ehignond la &€vignd, or co'effure de Ninon, now 
triumph over la tete d I’ Agrippina, or tlie 
flowing tresses of the Venus Anadyomdne ; still, 
under all changes and vicissitudes, the toi- 
lette has preserved its empire and its in- 
fluence unshaken and undiminisbed. 

The “ cloud-capt tawer.s and gorgeous 
palaces” have melted and dissolved away ; 
the royalists have become rebels, courtiers 
turned republicans, and coquettes become 
Roman matrons : — still the temple of fashion 
has kept its station of eminence unshaken ; 
and it still finds its vestibule crowded with, 
votaries, and its altars smoking with frank- 
incense and myrrh. 

Napoleon, who scanned with a searching 
eye all that was strong or feeble in the French 
character, turning it to the purposes of his 
own ambition, made his due offering to the 
personal vanity of the French, by consult- 
ing with boundless profusion, and unequalled 
splendour, their taste for dress. The costume 
of his coronation and his court, the drape- 
ries of the state, and of the corporate and 
legislative bodies, were all marked by a rich- 
ness and magnificence, unknown even in the 
most ostentatious days of France. Each 
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order had its livery; the dress and the senti- 
ment were frequently dictated by the same 
power; and were adopted with equal readi- 
ness and promptitude, at his command. 

Buonaparte, however, who protected the 
toilette with one hand, and the altar with 
the other, as equally elBcient agents in his 
views, w.’.s a mere Tartuffe himself in faith 
and finery; aiifd secretly indifferent to the 
external forms of both. His robe of a hun- 
dred skins, and his golden toilette, which now 
obtains the admiration of foreign royalty, 
and gratifies the curiosity of Europe by its 
exhibition; these “ outward seemings'^ were 
all designed for the vulgar multitude. His 
plain blue coat and little hat, strictly copied 
from the costume of his idol king of Prussia, 
were for himself.* 


This two-fold character of emperor and man was ex- 
tremely obvious to those who knew him well. He was 
quite a different personage to the few who had “ Its petites 
entries," and the many who had only “ ks grandes." One 
who always enjoyed the privilege of the former, and who 
long lived with him in habits of intimacy, told me that 
going into his apartment one afternoon, when he was titc’ 
d-l&le with the young empress, he found him in high spirits, 
and that having looked into the adjoining anti-room to see 
that all was clear, he turned to Monsieur • • and said. 
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The toilette, thus supported in France, 
“ De par le Roi,’* by “ the united and indi^ 
visible republic,^’ and l)y the “ ordonnance 
im.perialej'' reigns in the present moment 
with all its ancient supremacy. Intimately 


Dansez^'Cous encore Mais oui^ toujours^^^ was the 
reply: dowc,” said the Emperor, II 

dansa^^ said Mons. “ ioitl d IraDers^ mais de tout son 
coeur.^ This extraordinary man exacting the most pro- 
found respect, in public, admitted, in private, the most 
boundless familiarity ; and thus frequently led those who 
were intimate with him to risk themselves beyond the 
boundary of propriety. 

General Rapp was devotedly attached to the Emperor, 
but extremely careless in his address and conversation with 
him. This veteran in service w as standing one morning in 
the anti-room of Napoleon’s private apartment, when he 
perceived one of the gentlemen in waiting conducting a man 
of very equivocal character into tlie imperial cabinet. This 
person remained a considerable time closeted with the Em- 
peror. ' Rapp grew impatient, and, anxious for the safety 
of Napoleon, repeatedly thrust his rough head in at the 
door, to see whether all was right ; and as suddenly with- 
drew it. The suspicious stranger at last took his leave, 
and Rapp obtained his audience. Que diabley^ exclaimed 
Buonaparte, as Rapp enteied, que diable voule%*vous 
doncy en mettani votre Ule d la porte comme celaP'" 

C'est que je tremblai pour vous^^ replied Rapp, for 
perhaps you do not know, that the person with whom you 
have been closeted is a traitor^ a rogue^ a swindler^ en un 
motf c*€st un Corse^ voild 
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connected, as it . now appears to be with le- 
gitimacy in Europe, blending its interest, in 
England, with those of church and state, and 
occupying the leisure hours of the majesty 
of Spain;* it assumes in France the. same 
form, influence, and importance, as when 
her kings presided over tortoise-shell combs, 
and determined, in council, on the re-instate- 
ment and restitution of a banished parasol. 

That “ Esprit de systSme that submis- 
sion to regulations to which the French 
seem to submit, from the necessity of giving 
ballast to their sail, by an artificial weight 
foreign to their own specific lightness, is 
observed equally in the genius of their toi- 
lette, as in their poetry and their dramas. 
The regulated observances of both are never 
violated: both are equally deficient in ima- 
gination, and both are cultivated in despite 
of natural impediments. France has never 
been the land of poetry nor of beauty, and yet 
poetry is the passion, and dress’the object of 
the nation. 

* The king of Spain embroiders with great elegance. 
Hitherto his works have been chiefly conflned to the toi- 
lette of the Virgin Mari/^ whom he has lately presented 
with sortie ^drapery, embroidered by his own royal hands. 
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It is on this point tliat French women are 
most fallible; and lose all that is most inte- 
resting in their cliaracters, or respectable in 
their conduct. Here economy ends, and 
extravagance begins, to knoxv no bounds. Here 
all that is frivolous supersedes all that is 
essential; and all that is light floats to tlie 
surface. The merits of the divine cackemir; 
and the “jo/i mouchoir de poche brodi,” 
rapidly succeed to financial discussions, and 
political arguments; and, ‘^ eombiende cache- 
mires avez-vous, ma chireV'^is a question, 
asked with more importance, and considered 
with more gravity, than would be given to 
the new political tracts of M. M. Chateau- 
briand and Fievee, by the mauy fair disci- 
ples of those grand vizirs of Ultra-states- 
women. ' ’ 

Thg elagMit produce of the Indian loom is 
an indispensable object to every French wo- 
man, und fron^ the estimation it is held in, 
one would suppose there was “ magic in the 
web of it.” I shall never forget the mingled 
emotions of pity and amazement I excited, 
in one of ray French friends, by assuring 
her, I never had been mistress of a cachemir. 

“ Ah / seigmur Died, mais cest ineonce^ 
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^able, ma belle*' and she added that I ought 
to buy one, with the produce of my next 
W'ork. I replied : “ I had rather buy a 
little estate with it.” 

“ Eh,bien,ma ch6re’’ she answered quickly, 
** un cachemir, c’est une terrCy n'est~ce pas?** 

In fact, these valuable and expensive 
shawls generally do become heir-looms, in a 
French family. 

“ Voilci un trait de toilette pour vous, mon 
enfant^' .said Mad. de Genlis to me one 
morning, as I entered her pretty apartment, 
at the Carmelite convent, to which she has 
retired. “ Here is a trait will amuse you;’* 
and she related to me the following anec- 
dote. 

A little before I had paid my visit, a young 
gentleman had left this cel^rated lady, sud- 
denly cured of a passion for young mar- 
ried woman, against which Mad. de. Genlis 
had long and vainly preached. She had ar- 
gued the matter with him morally, pruden- 
tially, sentimentally ; she had even, like 
Mad. de Sevigne (in listening to her son’s 
confessions, respecting Ninon), tried to get in 
“ un petit mot de Dieu but it was all in 
vain ; until a shawl peau de lapin** effected 

VOT.. I. B b 
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what the charming eloquence of Mad. de 
Genlis failed to produce. 

He had the night before attended his 
“ chere belle” to a ball: she sent him to her 
carriage for her shawl. He flew to be the 
bearer of the superbe cachemir, breathing its 
kindred roses; but (death to every finer 
feeling of fashion, taste, and sentiment) the 
laquais drew from the pocket of the carriage 
— a shawl peau de lapin ! ! “ P/ms de preche^ 
merits done, ma chdre comtesse,” added the 
convalescent lover ; “ e'est une affaire jink ! 
Never can love and rabbit skins be associated 
in my imagination ; and believe, my dear 
madam, qulil n'y a pas d’ amour d tenir centre 
un schall, peau de lapin 

The modern revolutionary mouchoir de 
poche brode is a great refinement upon the 
royalist pocket handkerchief of other times. 
This elegant expensive little article is as in- 
dispensable to a Parisian fine lady, as the 
cachemir', and its effects occasionally seem 
equal to that of the “ charmed handkerchief 
of Othello ; which did 

An Egyptian to his mother give. 

To make her amiable.” 

A gentleman once accused my charming 
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friend, Mad. la Comtesse d’H**le, of having 
no lace or embroidery on her handkerchief. 
She laughed at his observation: “ You are 
in the wrong,’’ he replied, “ car il n’y a rien, 
qui monte la tete d'un homme, comme le joli 
mouchoir d'une jolie femme’* 

, Every season has its peculiar /acc, in 
F ranee ; and the annual festivals of the church 
are not even now, observed with more punc- 
tuality, than the transition from point to 
Malines, or from Valenciennes to blond de fils, 
as their respective seasons recur. 

** Comment done, monsieur,” said one of the 
gentlemen of the court to Monsieur D**, 
looking at his ruffles; “ vous voild en point, 
au mots de Mai !*’ 

“ C’est quejc suis enrhume,” was the excuse 
for the heaviness of lace, which is strictly ap- 
propriated to the winter season. 

From the Majesty of France down to the 
most insignificant of his subjects, every bride- 
groom in the kingdom presents the “ trous- 
seau,” or bridal wardrobe, to tire fair object 
of his election ; and I observed that I never 
entered the morning apartment (which con- 
sists of the bed-room and the boudoir) of any 
young married woman, that the elegant cor- 

B b 2 
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bcUk and mdtqne did npt present themselves 
ampng^its most splendid decorations. 

When the day of the royal nuptials of the 
Due and Duchesse deBerri. approached, the 
royal trousseau appeared to, me to have be- 
come an object of national concern ; at least 
to the court party. Wherever I went, 'I 
heard nothing but “ when is thc‘ trousseau to 
be seen ? fVhere is the trousseau to be seen ? 
Ilaveyou.gofc tickets for the trousseauV’ &c. 
&c. &c. Field-marshals talked of it; mi- 
nisters discussed it; veterans guarded i it; 
poqts sung it, and journalists eulogized it. 
It ran through all the alphabetical distinc- 
tions of “ A M'as an apple<*pie;” and peei's 
and deputies, ordo7mances and bugets, Were 
forgotten in its discussions. 

The first day of its exhibition was resented 
for the royal family ; who found in this "re- 
vived ceremony, in favour of caps and pet- 
ticoats, the return of that gloirioUs reign, 
Avhich so solemnly took cognizance of /wartf- 
sols. The next day was for the court and 
French nobility. The four following days 
were given to the gratification of such of the 
public, as had influence or interest, to obtain 
tickets of admission from the Tuileries. Of 
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theaef^iithfeTe'Was no la6k ; as it was a sott of 
state polidy-'to revive* a' taste for gauzes and 
flbwiers, and “ leather and prunellaj-’*’ in a 
degenerated people, who for twenty years 
back had been formed 

De se donner Vair miner sa patrie^* 

and to think as little of these important ac* 
cessories of kgilimate power, as if their an- 
cestors had not hied at 6veiy pore, to provide 
them for the best dr^sed kings in Europe. 

The population of Paris make the most 
accoiinuodating and tire civilest crowd «)fany 
metropolis in the world. I neVer on any oc- 
casion saw the French cliaracter forfeit its 
politeness and urbanity, but on the occasion 
of the “trousseau.^* There the importance 
of the object overcame all forms an<l cere- 
monies; and the efforts, the struggles, that 
agitated the crowds which filled the court- 
yard of -'lliepa/ais ’ nienm piahirs. Occupied 
its ve.stibul©, and climbed its great stairs; 
the ft'^iightfolk press ; dhe irresistible crush ; 
the'driterfei^feuce of the generals, too* often 
unavailing ; the cries, the ejaculations, the 
prayers, the fears, altogether rendered the 
entrance to the royal trousseau one of the 
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most awful, as well as most dangerous 
scones I ever witnessed. 

At last, after full tioo hours' efforts, and 
more suffering from heat and apprehension 
than I ever endured, we passed the last bar* 
rier (for there were four to overcome, all 
guarded by mousquetaires,Vf\\h their bayonets 
fixed), and arrived at the sanctum sanctorum 
of the royal toilette. A long suite of beautiful 
rooms were thrown open, whose lofty walls 
were thickly covered with robes of every hue, 
tint, web, and texture ; from the imperial dra- 
pery of coronation-splendour, to the simple 
robe-de-chambre of British lace and British 
muslin; from the diamond coronet to the 
honnet-de-nuit : while platforms or counters 
surrouiiding each room, were guarded off 
from the unhallowed touch of plebeian cu- 
riosity by silken cords ; and placed under 
the surveillance of the priests and priestesses 
of the toilette, -in grand pontificals. These 
formed fhe sanctuary of all the minor attri- 
butes of the royal wardrobe. Every article 
of female dress, from the most necessary to 
the most superfluous, was here arranged, 
not by dozens, but by hundreds. Here queen 
f^heba might haVe died of envy -here the 
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treasures of the “ forty thieves,’^ or the “ cave 
of Baba Abdallaf were rivalled or surpassed, 
not only in splendour but in quantity. The 
life of the old Countess of Desmond would 
have been too short, though spent in dress- 
ing, to exhaust such a wardrobe as here pre- 
sented itself; and if such was the sumptuous 
provision to be made for the future daugh- 
ters of France, it may be Truly said, that 
“ Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these ” 

Among the spectators of these fairy trea- 
sures, I observed many of the next> old 
French military. The croix de St. Louis 
sparkled on every side, and ambulating rib- 
bons vied with those which hung stationary 
on their silken lines. “ Mats, c’est du dernier 
gout “ e’est du dernier galant !*' “ c* est 

superbe /” “ c*est magnifique I” was echoed 
from the lips of those, who may be soon 
called on to give the word of command, which 
is to succeed to the “ en avant” of a more 
energetic leader. 

The triumph evident iq tlie looks of these 
“ chevaliers de la bonne cause f and of the 
dames who accompanied them, as they sur- 
veyed all the “ pomp ^^nd circumstance of 
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glOfidus’’ dres§7 was d p^bof how strongly it 
recalled to' their tnferridry or imagination that 
milUnniim, they have so long 

sighed, arid ’hoWl^held fast arriving. This 
wffi' going hack' at onCe to the halcyon days 
of Lon is XrV! \i''hen more' money was ex- 
panded iW fitting' orit the trousseaux of the 
nieces of the kihg’s inisttess, than would 
hive pacified the fiiutmure of the famished 
people; who loaded the favourite with exe- 
cration, and withdrew from the sovereign the 
title of “ ore!at/’ which he had never truly 
merited, and which he long survived.”* 

• Tfie king was so liberal in his donations to Made^ 
mp^elle t D’ Aubigne, when she married the Du(f de 
No^illes, that even Mad* de Maiptenon . feared that 
peuple naU le droit de lui reprpcher^ (t'e/n k/ur ses niices 
ait dipens (k rindril public^ But when the Cardinal de 
Noailles wrote her word that the people cursed her^ she 
coolly replied^*^^ SV/ me mmdU, e'est qtiHi ne me connait 
pas^y The Weddihg presents of the king to the favourite 
niece^ were the government of several provinces to her 
husband, a pensioh of two thousand crowns as pocket- 
money for herself^ ‘the same salary from the duct^ de 
Burgundy^! diamonds to the value of fifty thousand livres, 
and eight hundred thousand livres, as a prisent des noces. 
Shortly after these donations, Mad, de Maintenon observes, 
pas tin sous* JLes moyens d^a^oit de Vargenjt 
prilent; parce quUls sont tous tiolett$y 
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While France, degraded by her actual 
position, groans with ilUstifled indignation, 
as she beholds herself in the thraldom of 
those powers she so lately held in subjection ; 
while she is urged by her necessities to seek 
lier resources in foreign wealth, to pay the 
foreign troops, under whose jurisdiction she 
exists; the policy may be questioned, as well 
as the taste, of thus exposing to the eye of a 
divided people proofs of such boundless ex- 
travagance and idle vanity. 

When the marriage of the future queen of 
England* lately took place, no such insult 
was ofl'ered t<» the people. The idol and the 
hope of a free nation, her look of health and 
smile of joy were the sole exhibition it sought 
and haded with manly, heart-felt satisfaction. 
The people of England demand only in their 


Additiouaf Note. * Alas! never shall sun that mor- 
row see.” The pride, the hope of Britain is fallen, and 
the grave has closed on the idol of nations ! Short as was 
the course of this genuinely English princess, it has not 
been iinuscful to mankind. The memory of her domestic 
virtues will live to counteract less wholesome examples. 
In her life she has taught the means of securing a nation’s 
love; and her death has manifested the boundless re- 
sources, which that love offers to the ruler, who disdain* 
not to make it the foundation of his power. 
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.egitimate rulers the accomplishment of those 
p'’omises, which obtained the throne for their 
family, who were not legitimate^ and who, 
elected by the people, expelled from the 
nation the frivolous, bigoted, and oppressive 
race, who were so. For the rest, for “ purple 
and gold, and Jine linen'," for princely ward- 
robes, and royal toilettes, they have no 
rtispect; and, interested in concerns of dearer 
moineni, they leave such '•‘unsubstantial 
pageants” to the admiration of the waiting- 
women and valets-de-chambre of the royal 
household. Idle and degraded as the crowds, 
who darkened the courts and chambers of 
the Palais des menus plaisirs, during the ex- 
hibition of the Dutchess de Berri’s toilette, 
must have appeared, in the eyes of strangers, 
and particularly of English strangers i it may 
be said upon this occasion, as upon all others, 
which call tl»e character of the French nation 
into question, that Paris has a population for 
ev'. ry thing: — for royal trousseaux, and free 
constitutions’, and that, amidst the various, 
motley groupings of its extensive society, 
will be found some of 


“ The brightest, wisestt meanest of matikind.” 
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PARIS. 

Que Paris cst chang6 ! les Velches n’y sont plus; 

Je n’entends plus siffler"^ tenebreux reptiles, 

Les Tartuffes affreux, lesfnsolents Zpiles.’^ 

Mes yeux, apr^s trente ans, n’ont vu qu’un peuple aimable, 
Instruit, mais indulgent, doux, vif, et sociable. 

De la societe ]m douceurs desirces 

Dans vingt etats puissants sont encore ignorees. 

On les goute a Paris, c’est le premier des arts ; 

Peuple heureux ! il naquit, il regne en voS rampart.s. 

Vo Lt A I HE — Epiires* 

Je me suis empare d'une heureuse matiere; 

Jc chante rhomme a table. 


Bebchoux. 
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PARIS. 

Habits of the Parisian Table. — Petits-Soupers.-^ 
Dejeuners d la fourchette. — Chdteau de Plaisance. 
—Vincennes. — Chapelle expiutdire. — Hospitality. 
—Dinners. “—The Soiree.— The grande Binnion, 

< — The Bal Pare. 

In the great social boulevcrsement, which 
occurred at the first period of the revolution, 
every habit of life, connected with the old 
regime, submitted to the general change, 
and was abolished in favour of some new 
inode, leaning to the extreme of opposition. 
All was suppression and substitution. Even 
the highly-prized petit^souper, whether as 
the domestic centre of family re-union, or 
as the point de rassemhlement of pleasure, wit, 
and fashion, shared the law of proscription ; 
and the substantial revolutionary breakfast, 
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the dejeuner d la Jburchette, was established, as 
more conformable to the laws of republican 
ethics, and more favourable to the preser- 
vation of health and morals. These break- 
fasts, however, with all the air of republican 
simplicity ascribed to them by their founders, 
were far from being composed of the black 
broth and bread of Spartan frugality. They 
combined every species of luxury and extra- 
vagance, instituted a new class in what Mon- 
taigne calls “ la science de la gueule,” and by 
the wit and gourmandise of some of their 
presiding hierophants, added a new and very 
humourous branch to the high burlesque in 
French literature ; while they refined, and 
multiplied the resources of the gastronomic 
art to infinitude. 

Before the revolution, few persons of any 
rank took a regular breakfast ; even their 
dinner was not always the most substantial 
or luxurious meal ; nor ordinarily that of 
etiquette. The hebdomadary dinners, given 
by the professed patrons of wit and talent to 
authors and artists, and those of ministers 
and men in office, form nearly the sole ex- 
ception. The supper, on the contrary, com- 
bined all that was brilliant in society, and 
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elegant in display. Le Due de Luxembourg 
ne dinoit point, et ne se mcttoit presque pas d 
table,'' says Rousseau, describing the daily 
habits of the Chateau de Montmorenci ; 
adding, that the dinner there, was but a 
slight repast, taken usually in the open air, 
“ et comme on dit, sur le bout du banc ; au lieu 
que le souper efoit tres long." 

To these suppers, given at nine miles dis- 
tance from Paris, the gens comnie il faut of 
the* capital constantly resorted. The mi- 
nister de Choiseul and the Prince de Conde 
were frequently among the guests, who drove 
out of town to a supper; as the fashionables 
of London now assemble for a late dinner, at 
their villas in its neighbourhood. 

In the time of the regency, it appears 
that Mad. de Simiani, the grand-daughter 
of Mad. de Sevigne, supped at seven o’clock. 
Even then, however, this was deemed an 
early hour, and was said to have been adopted, 
to accommodate her reputed admirer, the 
celebrated Massillon; who was obliged to 
return to the Oratoire, his place of residence, 
beforenine.* Don n to thedaysof Louis XVI. 

♦ This eloquent preacher and pious divine is tradition- 
ally ropoHed to have been very gallant, and susceptible 16 . 
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the French supper was sufficiently early, to 
admit of every kind of party being formed, 
and enjoyed, after it Avas over. It was then 
the card table was made up, pharo com- 
nienced, and the ball began. This meal 
was, in fact, but little different from the 
present Fnglish iate dinner; and as upon 
these occasions all the recherche of cookery 
was displayed, and every temptation was 
given to intemperance, the souper was at 
least unwholesome ; and it induced the phy- 
sician Dumoulin to declare, cjidi/ ne sc re- 
levoit jamais pour un homme, qui n’avait pas 
soupe." 

Of these once elegant and fashionable en- 
tertainments, not a trace now remains. The 
only suppers I saw were very slight and 
simple refreshments, after the bals pares. 

The most usual, and indeed the most 
fashionable evening collation, is “ le the,’* 
which, without being strictly the Fnglish 

temalc charms. It was at one of these soupers, Ule^HSle, 
that he is supposed to have made the following stanasas : 

“ Aimons nous tendrement, Elvire : 

Ceci n’est qu’une chanson. 

Pour qui voudroit en inedire, 

Mais, pour nous, e’est tout dc boft !” 
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tea, or the French taken 

between <3inner and supper', ‘ eembilhes much 
of what is best in both — the^e^Miarating be- 
verage of souchong and hyson,* With confieo- 
tionary and ices, found only in France ; and 
green tea punch, not excelled even in Ire- 
land. I have heard, however, many a veteran 
disciple of the gay, exciting petit sduper, place 
this substitution among the worst changes 
effected by the revoliltion, and lament in 
pathetib terms, that' 

P^r^ua abq$ coupable, 

Les soiipers ^lont proscrits — on dSserte la table/’ 

Coming into France with the old impres- 
siftns of ‘‘frogs and sm^e mdigref I was sur- 
prised to find ihat'aW, that has been said of 
the excellence and substantiality of a Scotch 
breakfast. Was vivaklled, if not exceeded, by 
g. ]i(|ench dijeunei*^ ‘ The morning after we 
arrived at La Grange, the venerable ch^iteau 
of General La Fayette, we found his family 
of three generations assembled in the salon ; 
and the breakfast was announced, as formally, 
by the inaitre-d’h6tel, as the dinner had been 
the day before. 

On descending to the salk^d-manger, we 

VOL. r. c c 
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foi^d a long table profusely covered with 
maiits, ragouts, dressed fish, pastry, salads, 
fruits, and sweetmeats, with all sorts of wines, 
while tea and coffee were served round, pour 
la digestion ; and the French breakfast lite- 
rally ended where the English one begins. 
This style of breakfasting I found universal 
in every house, where I became an inmate ; 
and they were not few. It has been adopted 
within the last twenty years by persons of 
all parties, who have remained in France 
during the revolution ; many of whom, while 
they execrate the event, adopt and approve 
the modes and habits of life, which it has 
originated. 

The dSjouner d la Jburchette, taken in the 
middle of the day, is among the< most fa- 
shionable entertainments of Paris, during the 
spring season, and is usually given at the 
maison de plaisance, or villa, which is <3||^i- 
dered as a sort of half-way house in a half- 
way' season, between the Parisian hotel and 
the provincial chdteau\ while the petit-mauon 
is now as little known as the petit-souper ; 
and both have fallen together with the state 
of morals and manners, which instituted them. 

It was at one Of these charming villas, on 
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the shores q£ the confluence of the Seine and 
Marne, that I as&i&terl for the fi|:st time at a 
Mjeuner d la fm^chette^ as a j^U d' etiquette. 
The iavited guests, rather select than nume*? 
rous (which is the case in all French enters 
tainments), assembled in their caleches, her- 
lias, cabriolets, and barouches, in the court-* 
yard of the hdtel de Chabanais, as the starting 
point, for the chateau de PlaisancCf where 
the Cointesse d’JlIossonville, its hospitable 
mistress, awaited to receive us. 

It was the brilliant morning of a true 
French summer. Our route obliged us to 
pass along the Boulevards Italiens and St. 
Antoine ; and the gaiety, the variety, the 
splendour of these beautiful roads, crowded 
with fantastic groups, vibrating with cheerful 
sounds, and shaded by lofty and luxuriant 
trees, presented, a scene of animation, pecu- 
liar to that pleasurable scite of life and bustle. 
In passing through the once elegant qumtier 
of the Marais, the hotels of Madame de Se- 
vign6, Ninon de FEnclos, de Beaumarchais, 
the ruins of the Bastille, and the stupendous 
monumental elephant of Buonaparte, were 
successively pointed out to us. These were 
curious landmarks to awaken, in so short a 

c c 2 
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space-, an host of associations, and to revive, 
almost at a single coup d^oeily recollections, of 
very different epochs in Frem?h history, and 
in French society. It was our good fortune 
to have in our carriage Monsieur Dorion, 
the author of ia bataiUe de Hastings, and ot 
many other poetical works ; and never, surely, 
did the sojourners in a strange land find a 
kinder friend, or a more intelligent guide, 
than we experienced in this most accom- 
plished gentleman. His kindness and atten- 
tion began with our arrival in Paris ; and it 
has far from terminated with our departure 
from France. 

Having passed the boulevards, the cheer- 
iessness and silence of the environs of Paris 
at once succeeded. For this great capital, 
unlike London, is totally without those 
“ suhurbian prolongations,'^ which, pursuing 
the track of the great road, extend them- 
selves in double rows of habitations, in the 
front of dusty meadows, and stinted trees ; 
combining the dhagrimens of rural and of city 

life, to form a combination, which 

♦ 

“ Is not the country, you must own, 

But only London out of town.” 

With the exception of the venerable woods, 
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the Tillage and terrific Ibrtr^ss of Vincennes, 
which we left on our right, no object pre- 
sented itself to attract our attention, from 
the pleasant conversation we enjoyed in our 
own caliche. 

Arrived at the chdteau de Plaisancey We 
found its elegant mistress ready to receive us 
in the salon ; which by its parquet, its painted 
wainscots, and massive furniture, recalled 
at once the vignettes, in which the heroines 
of Marrnontel, the “ Clarkes” and the 

Ceciles” are depicted in rural retirement, 
and in which the localities of French manners 
are so faithfully portrayed. The gardens, 
the plantations, and the green lawns of 
Plaisance, are in their neatness, taste, and 
arrangement, all English ; but the house, the 
furniture, the scite, the associations, are 
genuinely French. 

When that gallant and accomplished vo- 
luptuary, Charles VH. at once indulging 
his taste and his passion, amused himself in 
the society of Agnes Sorel, with laying out 
the parterres of Meung sur Yevre ; while, de- 
voted to love and pleasure, he permitted the 
Bedfords and Talbots to overrun his king- 
dom, and allowed Henry of England” ta 
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be tSTOwni^d at the inetropoliitan dhurch of 
Francfe ;* it was reserved for the syren, in 
whose chains he was spell-bound, to rouse 
him from this fetal dream, and to urge him 
to feats of force and valour, which recovered 
his kingdom, and procured him tlte title of 

le mctorieux*’ 

It was after these victoties, which dimi- 
nished the English ipower in France, and pro- 
duced the celebrated peace of Arras, that the 
king recompensed the elevated passion of his 
mistress, by giving her the territory and 
chdteau de Plaisance, With the Isle de BeauU, 
near Vincennes, “ To the end,” says the 
old chronicle, *' that she might be in facti 
and in name. Dame de Beaute*’^ 

In the vicissitudes of time the lovely terri- 
toiy of Plaisance and Beaute became the pro- 

• Henry VI. frowned in the church of Notre Dame, at 
Paris, in 1431. 

+ “ On la nomnioit,'^ says Hainault, “ Madame de 
lieautS; c"€toit le nom d'un chdteau p¥oche de Vineenriet, 
qtte le roi lui avail donni ; et elle mirUoit bien de parfir 
ce nom. Elle avfoit I'dmt ilevbe, et amoil surimt le JRoi.’* 
Histoire de France. T. i. p. 384. 

ThecAatenw de beaut6 was built by Charles V. one of 
the be4t of the French 'sovereigins, at the ^»e time that 
he finished Vincennes. 
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perty of the >Comle >ck whose grand- 
niece and sole heiress, thespre&ent’Comtesse 
d^HossonviUe, now inherits it'by his heaviest. 
I know not what “ nameless grace’* lAgnes 
de Sorel may have possessed, 'to have oi^- 
tivated Toyal hearts ; but if -her manner atld 
Conversation liad any thing of the elegance 
and* charm, which distinguished those of the 
present Dame de Plaisaftce, 5 can well credit 
their influence and fascination.* 

The dejeuner d la fourehettCi though exhibit- 
ing great recherche in the delicacies of the 
table, is by no means contined to their enjoy- 
ment. The collation over, the salle-d-manger 
was deserted for the open air; and while some 
few of the party adjourned to the billiard- 


♦ iThe Comtes d’Hossonvillc were grands louve tiers de 
France ; and the father of the present count held tliat 
office, under /Louis XVI. The Count de H — is among 
those of the ancient Mobility, who have rescued a great 
part of their property from revolutionary seizure* He 
now hunts on his patrimonial territories, as his father Hid 
before him ; and is as keen a sportsman, and as devoted to 
the pkasurefS of the fidld, as any Norfolk squire. He was 
chatribellan to the late emperor ; being obliged, like mkny 
oiher 6f the higher nobility, ivho remained under his go- 
vernment, to accept of office ; and he is a peer of Fmnce> 
under the present arrangement. 
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roonif the rest accompanied Madame de Hos^ 
sonville through the gardens and plantations, 
rich in flowering shsubs ; whence, assisted by 
her historical recollections, we discovered, 
itf jief des momeaux” the little feudal terri- 
tory of the sparrows, which Agnes de Sorel 
had herself' thus named, from the colony of 
birds, which had settled there. Here, perhaps, 
in the very walks through which we were 
loitering, the powerful Georges de la Tri- 
mouiile and the brave Dunois may have paid 
their chivalrous court to the “ gentle Agues;” 
Alain Chartier may have sung her praises ; 
and the honest and unfortunate Jacques de 
Coeur have received her testamentary com- 
mands, when she dictated to him her last 
wishes, respecting her favourite Isle dc 
Beaute.* Here, too, perhaps Louis XV. 
first “ drank delicious poison from the eyes”^ 
of Mad. de Chateauroux: for it was at an 
entertainment given at Plaisance, by the 
grand-!uncle of Madame d’Hossonville, that 


^ De Coeur ^ her confidential friend and executor, was, 
accused of her death. He served Charles VII. faithfully 
as minister of finance ; but, like the unfortunate Maid of 
Orleans, was abandojgi^edi by the king, and sacrificed to thp 
intrigues of his enemies,. 
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that monarch first beheld the most beautiful, 
and apparently the most amiable, of his mis- 
tresses * Of the ancient chfiteau of Plai- 
sance nothing remains, except some subter- 
raneous passages, and, at a little distance fppm 
the modern building, les portes de beautk ; old 
dismantled gates, which open from the village 
of Nogent into the forest of Vincennes. 

On our return to the house, liqueurs and 
a bouillon were served; and our carriages being 
ordered, with the addition of Mad. d’Hos- 
sonville’s, who returned with us to Paris (for 
she had otdy left her hotel in town, to pre- 
side, at her fke in the country), we went to 
promen,er en voiturc* through the fore.st, and 
to visit the castle of Vincennes, en chemin 
faisant to the capital. 

Despoiled as the forest of Vincennes has 
been, from lime to time, it still presents a 
very imposing and noble aspect. In that 
part, which immediately surrounds the castle, 
and which is called the park, Louis XI. 
planted a surface of three thousand feet. 


♦ The first year of Louis XV.’s reign was passed at 
Vincennes, where he held his court, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Plaisance, which he sometimes visited. 
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chiefly with oak ;♦ and the spot is still mark- 
cd, where the pious king, St. Louis, in the 
primitive simplicity of those rude days, held 
kis court and presided in council, under the 
shade of trees, planted by his predecessors.f 
The castle of Vincennes rises in the skirts 
of the forest. It was once the residence of 
the kings of France? and it has been too 
often the tomb of the victims of their uncon- 
trolled despotism. We found the village of 
Vincennes full of bustle and company ; the 
drapeau blanc floated over the towers of the 
fortress, a band played “ vive Henri Quatre” 
before a rustic altar, crowned with lilies, and 


• Louis XI. made his barber, Olivier, sumamcd k 
diablv^ the concierge of Vincennes. It was in his reign, that 
state prisoners were first committed to its dungeons. It is 
curious to observe that this Louis, one of the greatesf^ 
monsters that ever lived, was the first who took the title of 
Most Christim Kirtg^ and received the appellation of Ma- 
jesty, peu corfjiu ji/squ^aforsy^^ says Hainault. 

t Mainte fois ai vu qiie le bon saint, aprfes avoir oui 
inesse en ete, il se alle isbaitre aii bois de Viticennes. * H 
se seoit au pied d’un chene, et nous fesoit seoir tres aUpr^s 
de lui ; et tons ceux, qni avoient a faire k lui, venaient Itti 
parler, sans qu'auciin huissiery nl autre, leiir donndt em- 
pfichement.” 

JojNriLLM» Colkciion de VHUioire de France* 
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groups of military drank vin ordinaire, in 
loyal potations., before the door of every 
guinguette. The royal family had just left 
the village as we entered it: they had visited 
it on the occasion of a review. It was a*feo 
some royal holiday ; and there was a dinner 
given by the officers of tho garrison, at the 
principal auberge. All Rihnittance to the 
fortress was at first refused, for it was not 
open to the public. But an officer r)f rank, 
who was of our party, having written a note 
to the governor, Mons. Puyvert, he imme- 
diately sent an order, which unbarred every 
gloomy portal, and unfolded to our view the 
dark entrance of that 

— — — “ Chdleau malheureux, 

Aux beaux esprits helas! si dangereux'^ 

While this little arrangement was making, 
we had ample time to contemplate the im- 
posing exterior of this ancient edifice. The 
draw-bridge, its flanked towers, and above 
all its donjon, so often the prison of worth, 
talent, and sensibility, seem to have been 
spared by time, as monuments of the dreary 
and terrific influence of bigotry and tyranny 
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over human happiness.* Vincennes was al- 
ways a place of strength. Rebuilt’ in t337, 
by Phillippe de Valois, and finished by 
Charles V . it has since merely redeived some 
trifling accessions of strength, and it still re- 
tains much of its original appearance. On 
gazing upon th^^errific aspect and immense 
heiglit of its menio'rable keep., I found it dif- 
ficult to understand, how pleasure could be 
so ‘arbitrary in j^s views, that even kings 
should have sought it in such a building; and 
that the early Charles’s and Louis’s should 
have chosen the tovversof Vincenne&j pour 
se soulacier, et s' esbattre,'^ as the old language 
of the quaint Joinville has it.- 

When we had passed the drawbridge (so 
often crossed by the brave and the unfortu- 


“ * En passant decant Vitteennes," says Rousseau, j’a; 
senti d la vue du donjon, un dichinmfnl <tu < tear doni on 
remarqun I'tffet sur won visas'*’. It is a curious instance 
of the shortness of popular conceptions, that the citizens of 
Paris, after destroying the Bastille, should have sufiPbred 
this fortress to stand. It is a place of considerable strei^th 
quite a place de guerre, made as it were on putptne to 
overawe the capital, whose faubourgs are within the range 
of its cannon. 
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nate, with spirits subdued by oppression, and 
hearts broken by a sense of injustice and 
tyranny), we found the first court filled with 
artillery and ammunition, with all the frigltt- 
ful and formidable apparatus of warlltre. 
Every object upon which our eyes rested 
was meant for the destructipa of man ; for 
the abridgment of his liberty, or the aj^ni- 
hilation of his existence. <. A species of me- 
lancholy attraction rivetted my eyes upon 
the donjon. I had so often read of it ; so 
much of that chivalrous spirit of France, 
which early in life had ca]^tivatcd my imagi- 
nation, expired here; sometimes quenched 
by violent or ignqminioVis "death, sometimes 
wasted away in slow, silent, life- wearing ob- 
livion. IBo much of the bold, fearless genius 
of philosophy had*liere sustained persecution, 
through the harassing medium of promised 
liberty, protracted imprisonment, and all 
the wearying alternations of suspense, that 
it seemed to me a monument of suftering, a 
“ brief chronicle” of times, dates, and events, 
suddenly presented to my view, round which 
the assiociations of youthful study, maturing 
reason, and long cherished principles, closely 
rallied. There was not an ivy-twined loop- 
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hole, a tiijae-tinted bastion, t^longiflg to this 
frowning dungeon (so long the terrific in? 
stmment of the caprice of tyr^ny ; ingul^ng 
anyf victim whom power, thwarting in SQme 
darlihg passion, might hurl into its noison^ 
cells)i but had a speci-fic power to awaken 
sa<toess, and to rouse indignation.* 

. Many, indeed,* of its features still remain, 
to recal the sad events which have occurred 
within its dreary walls. The casement still 
exists, through the bars of which the great 
Conde cultivated his pinks, during his long 
incarceration, while his young duchess was 

^ Mom* de Luxembourg a &1& men4 deux fois d Vinf» 
cennes^ pour itre confront* On ne suit point U viritdfylc 
itat de son ajffaire*'"^ — Seviga^^ The mystery- which for 
some time hung over the fate of the brave Marechal de 
Luxembourg, was so profound, that tiot only he was 
self kept ignorant of lire crime, but his friends were iix 
doubt, whether he was confined at VincenneSj theBastijl^ 
or some other state prison. The crime of which this brave 
man was accused, who had fought so many battles for 
Louis XIV., was sorcert/. ‘‘ On ne parleplits de Mons* 
de Luxembourg* admire •oraiment eomment les ehoses 

se passent,^^ says Mad. de Sevigne ; and in &ct, a lew 
days after the secret imprisonment of the Marechal, the 
oblivion of the grave hung over the life and fate of a man 
who, a short time before, had filled all France with the 
echo of his feats. 
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leading the factious citizens of Bourdeaux 
with the intrepid cry of “ qui m’aime, me 
suive/^ When this circumstance was related 
to the illustrious prisoner, he laughingly 
observed, “ Qui auroif cru que j'arroseroi$ des 
fleurs pendant qne ma femme fail la g uerref I n 
this tower was likewise confined the father 
of the great Condc. Ilis original crime, and 
the cause perhaps of all his after errors, was 
his devotion to a beautiful wife, whom he re- 
fused to resign to ‘the romantic passion of a 
grey-headed king. Tiie chamber is still 
pointed out, which was occupied by Diderot, 
when he was sent to Vincennes, for the pub- 
lication of his* letter, Sur les aveugles'f' 
where, goaded by a sense of the injustice, 
of which he was the victim, his great and lu- 
minous mind had nearly sunk under the 
blow ; for his reason was only saved from a 
total overthrow, by a timely alleviation of 
his sufferings.* In this fortress also, Mira- 
beau, during a five years’ imprisonment, 
wrote his beautiful letters to the frail and 
fair Sophie, and composed his able work 

♦ Some personal traits in bis work against a Mad Dm 
Pre de St. Maur^ were the cause of his detention in this 
^prison. 
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against Icttres de cachet, of whose abuse lie 
was himself a victim. 

But while events connected with the scanty 
portion of civil liberty, enjoyed in France 
for a thousand years before the revolution, 
crowded upon the memory, association sud- 
denly snapped its chain ; and our own gallant 
Henry V. dying in the donjon of Vincennes, 
and resigning his conquered F ranee into the 
hands of his brother Bedford, occurred to 
my remembrance. An host of images rose 
with this interesting recollection, and Hal 
and cheered for a moment the gloomy 

reflections, which conjured up their delightful 
vision. 

Our party consisted exclusively of ultras 
and royalists ; and for them, and indeed for 
us, there still remained an object of interest 
and of sadness, within the dreary rounds of 
Vincennes, which was no phantom of me- 
mory, but had its 

“ Local habitation, and its name,” 

and which struck at once with its melancholy 
influence on the senses and imagination. We 
had received permission to visit the “ chapelk 
ardente,^' raisdtl to the memory of the young 
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which inten'ened between judgment and 
execution. To him the innocent and the 
guilty would be a charge of equal moment, 
and equal interest ; for the creature of force, 
its instrument and its victim, the soldier 
takes eveiy station hts trade assigns him. 
His very nature, broken down to the voice 
of command, dissolves all the feelings, facnh- 
ties, and passion of man into the great 'and 
paramount law of o6ed?V«ce~*-to-iiight, in the 
gloom of the castellated ditch, raising his 
murderous aim, and reaching the life'>piilse 
of the royal d’Enghien; to*monrow, irra* 
diated with the glories of the rising su», he 
hears the voice, he had haply obeyed in 
many a nobler cause, now give the word-— 
" My comradeSy to the heart T* and the gallant 
Ney falls beneath his arm. 

The theme of every soldier’s praise, over 
the watch-fires of distant fields, lies bleeding 
by the soldier’s hand.* These are views of 
human conduct; these are scenes of iiuman 
suffering, which sicken the heart and wither 
up its powers! Here civilized society loses 

♦ The day befoie my visit to Vincennes, I had stood 
upon the spot where the unfortunate Ney was shot, at the 
exliemity of the gaidens of the Luxembourg. 
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’its Splendour, and the development of the 
human faculties seems but to “ multiply the 
power of doing evil !” The savage, whose 
joys and sorrows, whose life and death, are 
governed by the laws and passions of nature 
only, here, for a moment, stands opposed 
in proud superiority to that erring, cruel, 
and vain*glorious creature, to whom civi- 
lization has lent but half its light ; who, in his 
dangerous progress through semi-barbarism, 
has learned to pervert not to improve his £».- 
'culties ; to tread on the lights of others, not 
to respect and preserve his own ; and who, 
substituting power for happiness, and am- 
bition for justice, seeks to become greats 
without endeavouring to become mse. 

To the riglit of the narrow landing-place, 
thus strictly guarded, in darkness and in 
silence, we were shown the little room which 
the Due d’Eiighien occupied during his 
short, sad dwelling in the fortress of Vin- 
cennes. To the left, a larger apartment, in 
which his hasty trial had taken place, exhi- 
bited a most gloomy and imposing spectacle. 
Daylight was wholly excluded, and the 
room was laid out as for a funeral chamber, 

D d 2 
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une thapeik expiatoire ; it was lighted day and 
night by. a lamp (la lampe ardentej, which 
hting from the Centre of the ceiling. The 
stalls Were draped with white cloth, bordered 
with black ; a low ottoman, of the !»ame tex- 
ture, .ran I along the floor. In the middle 
stood a 'hearse, covered with a velvet pall, 
richly' embossed in gold, with the arms and 
trophies of the house of Conde. It veiled a 
small coflin, which contained all that could 
be collected, from the ditch of Vhicennes, 
of 1 he g^lant d^Enghien— a few bones. A 
stone on which, it is said, his head had 
fellerr, was placed beside it. In the back of 
this gloomy scene, hung a massive silver 
cross. Twelve immense wax tapers, in large 
silver branches, burned on each side of the 
bier. To the right was an altar, a crucifix, 
the sacramental vessels, and all the imposing 
paraphernalia of the ceremonies of Catliolic- 
irm. Here is daily celebrated a mass for the 
soul of the deceased. Here, on the pre- 
ceding day, IVIadame d’Angouleme had of- 
fered up her ornisons, at the shrine of her 
habitual devotion. Here slumbering sorrow 
might be roused into ceaseless vigilance ; and 
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vetigeace b^ood over images, created Rritf- 
combined to give it everlasting force. 

The recollection of the fate of the unfor-i 
tiinate prince, whose unburied bones ircre 
thus placed in melancholy spectacle ; the 
fatal policy whitdi may, or may not, haVe 
nece^itatCd his deatli *; the fosse pointed out 
where he had been executed ; the fortress 
itself, all produced a train bf melancholy im- 
presfifons, a^hich J thought not easy to be 
effaced. ]Ve withdrew#from the chapelle ex- 
piatowe in sadness and in silence; and the 
eyes of more than one brave and devoted 
champion of the Bourbons swam in tears, as 
we quitted the remains of one of its most il- 
lustrious and gallant defenders. But the sun 
was still shining brilliantly : it was a French 


Additional Note* *,The author has been accused of 
passing a judgment, and acquitting Napoleon of this mur- 
der. It is however evident that she has declined hazarding 
an opinion on a point upon which all Europe is at present 
divided. The evident moral to be derived 'from this sad 
history, has been alike passed over by all : namely, that 
the deed, such as it was, was the natural consequence of 
that authority, which considers itself alone accountable to 
God for its actions i an authority that can exist, only 
for the torment of mankind. 
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soil:; aod we were a French party:^ We as- 
cended our carriages; and bidding . adieu 
to the gloomy towers of the Chateau, de 
Vincennes, the coachmen, cracking their 
whips, soon brought us to Paris, and set us 
down at the doors of one of its gayest spec- 
tacles, the Comic Opera. 

As we entered Mad. d'HossonviUe's box, 
we found the delightful pastoral drama of 

Rose et Colas'* half over; but we w'cre in 
lime to hear Ponchard in some very pretty 
vaudevilles ; and to witness the first represen- 
tation of “ Plus Heureux que Sage/' a piece 
which was condemned beyond all hope of 
redemption, notwithstanding the fine singing, 
and the elegant and spirited acting of that 
mast lady-like actress, Mad. Regnaut. We 
waited to see the first act of the old farce, 
“ Les Femmes Vengies/' which, by the au- 
thority of time, maintains its privilege of 
wearying the patience of the audience, by a 
succession of impossibilities, only relieved 
by traits of coarse humour and vulgar plea- 
santry. We then adjourned to the first re- 
staurateur in Paris; where, over an excel- 
lent supper, we discussed the anausementa 
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of the day, and decided on the merits of the 
i^hde de volaille and champagne of Mons. 
Beauvillier. 

L’honime irtachine, esprit qui tient du corps^ 

En bien mangeant, remonte ses ressorts/* 

No one seemed exhausted, all had been 
amused, and the dejeuner d, la fourchette, 
which began so gaily, at midday, finished as 
gaily at midnight. I was, however, con- 
vinced, that this genuine French entertain- 
ment was calculated only for the elasticity of 
French spirits, for the enjoyment of a people 
whose resources are infinite, and who, more 
animated than active, depend rather upon 
their mental, than upon their corporeal 
energies, and know no weariness, but that 
which springs from inertness, and the absence 
of intellectual occupation. 

Several dejeumrs d la Jvurchette, given to 
us by friends resident in Paris, succeeded to 
the file champetre at Plaisance; and, like 
that, they usually occupied the whole day. 
After one of these entertainments at Mons. 
Dorion’s, we spent the afternoon in visiting 
the fine library of the celebrated Mons. Lan- 
gles, and some other private collections^ 
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finishing the evening at the Theatre Fran^ais. 
At another, given by Mons. Denon, we found 
ample and delightful amusement in examin- 
ing the collection, which occupies his apart- 
ments. Over all these hospitable feasts great 
refinement of manners, and an unclouded 
gaiety, universally prevailed, and banished 
the tedium so oppressive in the morning 
amusements of a less mercurial people. The 
custom in F ranee of introducing conversation 
into society, has a decided and very happy 
influence on the spirits and faculties of its 
members, at whatever season of the day 
they may assemble ; and time rarely passes 
“ flat, stale, and unprofitable” to those, whoSe 
intellectual resources engage and diversify 
its hours, and “ make io-raorrow cheerful as 
to-day.” 

An English gentleman, resident at Paris, 
assured me that an Irishman, whom he had 
known in France many years, left his small 
fortune to the only Frenchman who had ever 
offered him a dinner; at once to mark his 
own gratitude, and the rarity of the event. 
The outcry, however, amongst the strangers 
who now visit Paris, against the want of 
hospitality ■ in its inhabitants, is much more 
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universal, than it is well founded. Thou- 
sands, indeed, have visited and continue to 
visit France, from every part of Great 
Britain, who have not even been so fortunate 
as the Irishman already cited : but tlie par- 
ticular position of the English, with respect 
to the French nation, is not, at present, 
extremely favourable to the interchange of 
the rites and ceremonies of hospitality ; and 
at jail times, the French are neither so eager 
after society, nor so much in -want of it, as 
to send- “ into the highways and lanes,” to 
pick up such indiscriminate foreign guests, 
as may be inclined to accept an eleemosy- 
nary iuvitation,*and t© satisfy, at the same 
time, their appetite and their curiosity. 

No hospitality, and indeed no fortune, 
could hold out against those legions of the 
idle and the unoccupied, who, in the exube- 
rance of wealth, or of undirected curiosity, 
leave England, to — 

Promcner leur ennui ailleursm 

The French, at all times circumspect in 
their societies, and averse to large and 
indiscriminate assemblies, have not learned 
to extend their circles, or to multiply their 
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invitations to strangm, since circuniatance» 
have inundated their capital with the people 
of all nations and countries. 

Tlie obscure, the unknown, and the unnoted, 
have therefore but little chance of obtaining 
admission into good French honsesi of any 
party or faction, if not particutar/y recom* 
mended, by letters or personal introduction. 
And^ have known many self-sutficient per- 
sons, the centre of their own little domestic 
circle, the agreeable rattles of some parti- 
cnlar coterie, wounded in the very life- nerve 
of their amour-propre, on finding themselves 
lost and confounded among tlie “ vulgar 
herd” of strangers ; who through the medium 
of that passe-partout, money, are allowed a 
fi*ee ingress to all public places; but who go 
no further! These are the persons, who 
found a character for nationality, upon ex- 
claiming against every country but their 
own ; and who fancy themselves patriots> 
upon the presumption of their preference 
for home. They feel not that their ennui 
and distaste, in foreign countries, are seated 
within themselves; and they mistake their 
individual displacement for the dislocation 
of society. 
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Few persons, I imagine, well introduced 
by letters of recommendation, or by their 
personal talents, or celebrity, will join in 
this outcry against French hospitality ; or 
will deny that the access to a French house. 
Where the stranger has'otice been received, 
is both easy and gracious. It is, however, 
quite true,»that dinners of ceremony are by 
no means so general in Paris, as m L|pd on 
or Dublin. In the latter capital, hospitality 
has long lost its simple character; it is no 
longer the medium of social enjoyment; but 
the lure to ostentatious competition. Few 
desire to entertain, who cannot dazzle or 
outvie. Ruin too often treads on the heels 
of festivity : the means and ths measures 
rarely meet and are rarely calculated, while 
the spirit of display is in operation ; and he. 
who in justice to his children and his credi- 
tors, should not even indulge in “ Iwmble 
port,*’ does not hesitate to treat his guests 
with “ imperial tokay.” 

The princely revenues of the Engish no- 
bility, the immense opulence of the trading 
class of that great commercial lountry, 
while they multiplied the artificial distinc- 
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tioos of society, permit an expenditure in 
entertainment, favourable to every competi- 
tion of vanity and of pride. In France, where 
property is more equally divided, where none 
are enormously rich, and nonej^it may almost 
be said) are absolutely poor, the modes and 
habits of hospitality are proportionate to the 
means ; and in the absence of display, they 
are directed exclusively by a taste for social 
and» conversational enjoyment. 

The ptblic and ministerial dinners are 
like those of the same description in other 
countries ; and the dinners of the arch-chan- 
cellor Cairbaceres, the hierophant of modern 
g^tronomj, were, under the imperial dynas- 
ty, models of elegance and of luxury. Still, 
however, the French dinner is, generally 
speaking, in all its arrangements simple and 
unpretending. The length of the invitation 
seldo!^' exceeds a few days, and is suited to 
the unijertaiuty of,all things human. It has 
frequertly happened to us to be asked to 
dinner, , from reviews or other morning 
amusemmts, by some one or other of the 
party ve accompanied. The additional 
covers vere the only difference in the eco- 
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nomy of the table, occasioned by our par- 
taking the fortune du pot; and if all was 
not more than hospitably good and mo- 
derately plentiful,” the never-failing excel- 
lence of the cookery, at least, contradicted 
the aphorism of Berchoux, that 

“ IJ7 dinpr fcans fa«;on, c<'t une pei fullc.” 

It is a maxim borrowed fiom epicurism, 
-and adopted into the code of Frei|ch good- 
breeding, that “un vfi'if able gourmand nese fait 
jamais attendre” To be punctual to the mo- 
ment, • is a point of good-breeding randy 
neglected. ’ The guest is received in the 
anti-room, by all the servants of the family; 
and the arrangement of the Fiench apart- 
mefits being generally emuile, tin* salle d 
manger is almost invariably passed in arriv- 
ing at the salon. It frequently happens that 
the table is only laid a few minutes before 
the dinner is served. That ceremony, there- 
fore, which consumes hours in an English 
house, and occupies the time of so many 
persons, is effected with a sort of magical 
celerity in France. But where all is foi 
mere use, and nothing for display, tune and 
trouble must be necessarily spared. There 
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are jti*i> showy sideboards, no rich bnlfets, 'in 
this French dining-rOom ; and thongh the 
table service is always of silver, yet in the 
first houses, ornamental plate, and articles 
not immediately necessary to the accommo- 
datidn of the guest, are nearly unknown. 

As there is rarely head or foot to a French 
dinner-table, the hosts generally occupy the 
centre. The removes are confined to the 
middle of the table : , there are usually two 
short counses, with a dessert, and a number 
of stimulating hors d’ceuvres, almost unknown 
in the economy of an English table. To 
those accustomed to “ raisonner principcs 
sucres,” the French dessert will be found, in 
the language of Mons. de la Ileyniere, “ de 
parler d I’dme, et surtout mix yeux/* A 
thin light Burgundy is the diluting beve- 
rage, which holds the place of our malt 
liquor; and the superior wines are not drunk 
till after the first course, when the domes- 
tics serve them round. Cape wine or Malm- 
sey are taken with the dessert. The art of 
cookery is supposed to have long reached 
its utmost point of perfection in France. It 
is a science, which all have studied, which 
all understand, but M'hich it has been loiirr 
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deemed mduvais ton td expatiate upon, or 
discuss. All such conversations are now re- 
puted to smeii of the revolutionary times, 
when tlie most roturier persons, raised 'from 
the shop to the palace, piqtied themselves 
on the friandise of a table, to which they had 
hitherto been strangers ; and were proud to 
display their superiority over the “ cuisine 
bourgeoise’* by discussing cbtelettes d la Main-- 
tenon, or deciding on the merits of dishes, once 
contined to the menus of aristocratic tables. 

The skill and science, which our young 
men of fashion display at table, who wish to 
found a reputation by living en gargon, have 
descended in France to the garqons, or wait- 
ers at the restaurateurs ; and I remember a 
certain La Croix,* who occasionally attend- 
ed our cdbinet particulier, at Le Gacque’s, 

• Asking La Croix’s opinion, upon the choice of some 
liqueurs we wished to purchase, he threw himself into the 
attitude of a declaimer at the Institute, and talked in 
terms equally scientific. — Tem z^ maffame; on doit con* 
sidirer It s liqueurs sous deux rapports^ pures et jactices. 
Pwr fjtempley ‘ Le Henri Qualre^' et ^ le par fait arnour^ 
sent fart ices ^ le curaqao et le kirsh*wasser sont punsf* Sic* 
&c. This dissertation of La Croix, which 1 took down 
verbatim, is almost equal to the treatise on La moutarde 
considirie philosophiquement*^^ 
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whose oracular judgments on the dishes or 
wines he wished to recommend, were equally 
amusing and instructive ; and in England 
would entitle him to a professorship, should 
the art ever be raised -to the dignity of a 
scienee. 

At the end of the dessert, every one lises 
from table; and coffee (such as Mahomet 
might have drunk, to dream himself into his 
third heavep), with liqueurs pares et factices^ 
are ready ^i^^^red on a stationary table in 
a corner orthe salon. This table universally 
exhil^its ^ English tea equipage ^ designed 
equally Tor ’^ornament and for use: and the 
silver tea snrn and tea cadet are rarely omit- 
ted. A conversation of a petit quart d’heure 
concludes the dinner engagement; the car- 
riages and cabriok||fci draw up; every one 
pursues the and amusements of the 

evening aj|||jp||^ks proper; and no one 
remain]^ dines, except by particular 

invitation, or that it happens to be the 
soiree of the lady of the house. 

It has occasionally happened, that our 
dinner invitation has included an arrange- 
ment for a promenade en and in 

the fine evening's of a Erench summer, no- 
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thing can be more delicious than these after- 
dinner drives, taken by a large party; with 
which the intemperance of the men never 
interferes, and to which pleasure, health, 
and recreation, equally contribute. 

•One of these pleasant promenades, in 
which I was a party, had for its object the 
lovely grounds and gardens of Mousseaux ; 
situate at the extremity of Paris, near the 
faubourg du Roule. We broke up from 
dinner at seven o’clock, moutitt^d our car- 
riages, and in half an hour wer6 'set down 
at the place of our destination; the once 
celebrated " petite maison’** of the late Duke 
of Orleans, the temple of his dissipated 
orgies, and of his political intrigues. The 
house, or rather the pavilion, is of Grecian 
architecture, correct and chaste, even to 
coldness and uniformityji|j|pt still elegant. 
The “ jardins Anglais,” once^ known as 
“ Les folies de Chartres,” notwithstanding the 
occasional conceits of gothic r^ins and attic 
temples, cascades without water, and Alpine 

* Mousseaux, or as it is now spelled Mouccaux, under 
the imperial regime was a nuvson de ptaisance of the archi^ 
chani\ hi > dt I hmpire* 1 know not to whom it now be- 
longs, but its gardens are opened to the public. 
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bridg® without precipices, are still beauti- 
ful, luxuriant, and noble ; and the place, the 
company, the weather, the climate, all con- 
sidered, few hours in my life have been more 
pleasantly enjoyed, than those passed amidst 
Les folks de Chartres.” The moon had risen 
on our rambles, before we returned to the 
hotel, from which we had set out. We found 
the soir&e of Madame de C already as- 

sembled, and English tea at midnight con- 
cluded our very agreeable dinner party, with 
its “ promenade en voiture.”* 

The French soiree is literally an evening at 
home. Almost every woman of condition in 
Paris has a soirk once or twice a-week. 
Some ladies arc “ at home” every night, or 
rarely go out, except to the court, to the 
opera, or the theatres.t During the soirk^ 
visits are received and paid, as on other 

^ The late hours of new France are much reprobated by 
the primitive old gentry, who exclaim against dinners at 
half after five, or six o’clock, and who believe that at last 
les Parisiensy d force de retarder Vheure de diner ^ Jmi^ 
raient par ne diner que le lendemainJ*'* 

+ We had above twenty houses open to us, on different 
nights in the week, during our residence in Paris, where 
we were always sure of being graciously received, and of 
finding good society. 
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evenings J for the evening is the usual time 
for paying morning visits in France; and 
once admitted to their enjoyment, no further 
invitation is necessary. Tiiese little assem- 
blies, given without expense, and resorted 
to without fonn, present the state of Pari- 
sian society in its most favourable aspect. 
Neither Vanity nor ostentation Interfere with 
their ease and simplicity ; there is no gam- 
bling, no full dress. The women go in demi- 
toilette'^ and as, in Paris, illumination is 
extremely cheap, and the apartments always 
well lighted, the whole additional expense 
of the soirtc is included in tea, or some very 
slight refreshment, served a little before mid- 
night. Society is therefore not a point of 
competition, but a source of genuine enjoy- 
ment. It never leads to ruinous extrava- 
gance ; it is supported by no newspaper 
eulogies ; it awakens no rivalry, and gives no 
heart-burnings. The lady, who entertains, 
does not estiniate the pleasure of her party 
by the number of titles that fill her rooms, 
nor by the expensive rarities that crowd her 
sapper-table ; for wit, pleasantry, and good 
conversation hold an uniform ascendant over 

E e 2 
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peers, and pine-apples, chalked floors, , and 
peas at a guinea per quart ! . 

. The >veekly soiree, at some of the great 
houses in Paris, amounts to what is termed 
a grande-riunion, or large assembly ; in which 
the coquettish demi-toilette gives place to 
full dress ; and the society assumes more of 
the bustle and brilliancy of an English rout. 
A few days after our arrival in Paris, a card 
of invitation from the English ambassadress, 
and another from the Princesse Louise de la 
Trimouille, for the same evening, afforded 
me an opportunity (as I went to both) of 
comparing the assemblies of the two nations. 
We passed through long files of English 
carriages, which filled the Rue St. Honore, 
in approa^hii^g the hotel of the English em- 
bassy : the halls and anti-rooms of that mag- 
nificent hotel were filled with domestics, in 
thp. splendid liveries of the Stuart family. 
Lady Elizabeth Stuart stood at the door, of 
the first salon, to receive her multitudinQ\/is 
congress, which poured forth in endless suc- 
cession, from all nations, but chiefly from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland : and l^er 
ladyship went through the laborious task of 
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reception, (in all the routine of a London as- 
sembly) with as much grace and courtesy, 
as if weariness and exhaustion did not ine- 
vitably attend upon such an exertion. Faces 
with which I had long been familiar, in the 
circles of London ; faces, that I thought I 
had left behind me in Ireland, presented 
themselves, on every side. All was the buz, 
bustle, and moti9nof an English rout. Every 
one stared, evei^ one .talked, and nobody lis- 
tened. The refreshments were abundant, 
exquisite, and various; and an elegantjsupper 
was prepared, to follow the consumpition of 
orgeates, ices, and punch glace. Without 
waiting, however, to partake of this super- 
erogation of hospitality, we passed on at an 
early hour from the hotel of th^ British em- 
bassy, to the hotel de la Trimouille. 
i' The hotel de la Trimouille is situate in 
the centre of the Rue Bourbon, as it ought 
to be ; for the names have not often been 
disunited. 

The Rue Bourbon is a grand, gloomy, 
Patrician street ; always the residence of the 
ancient nobility of France ; whose venerable 
hotels still frown, on either side, like monu- 
ments of past grandeur. Scarcely a sound 
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disturbed its silence, as we entered ; and the 
reverhires but feebly lighted the high, dark 
walls of the spacious courts, which shut in 
jfrom vulgar view the residence of hereditary 
grandeur. 

One single rap announced the arrival of the 
guests; and the porte-cochere ^ without any 
visible agency, slowly opened, as if governed 
by the wheel of a convent gate. On either 
side of the court, carriages and cabriolets 
were sheltered in the remise, or were drawn 
up in close file; and our own servant con- 
ducted us, through the silent lofty hall, up 
the broad stone stairs to the anti-room; 
where, consigning our persons and names to 
the guardianship of the maitre d/hotel, he 
look his own seat in an arm chair, by the 
stove. We followed our guide, as he flung 
open les grands battans, in proceeding through 
the suite of rooms. 

All the apartments were splendidly lighted: 
we found the billiard-room occupied by 
players, or by lookers-on at the game, which 
in France is played so well, and so generally, 
by both sexes. We passed on to the grand 
salon, and found a large circle all seated; all 
conversing, and all animated, yet all at rest. 
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A few men only stood in groups, or, in the 
French phrase, en petits pelotons. Some 
leaned over the backs of the ladies’ chairs, 
with whom they were talking. In passing 
on to the superb chambre d coucher, I pb- 
served Mens. Fiev6, the author of the chi).rm- 
ing novel of the “ Dot de Suzette,” receiving 
the compliments of a little circle, on his new 
political tracts; and Monsieur de Chateau- 
briar)d, whom, having already seen at the 
opening of the Institute, I instantly recog- 
nized, by his folded arms, abstracted look, 
and air of Arabia deserta. Withdrawn from 
the crowd, in solitary magnificence, he was 
silently receiving the homage of some dow- 
ager- while he, who “ saluted” every 
tree, river, and rock, from Paris to Jeru- 
salem, seemed, in society, to hail nothing 
but his own importance. 

We found the Princesse de la Trimouille, 
not bustling through her rooms in endless 
genuflexions, nor stationed at the entrance- 
door, the wearied sentinel of her own ex- 
hausting pleasures ; but quietly lounging 
in a fauteuil, in her superb bed-room,* the 

* Nothing can exceed the splendour and taste of some 
of the ckambres d coucher , in the private hotels of Paris. 
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sanctum-sanctorum of all splendour, taste, and 
elegance, in the suite of French apartments. 
She was looking on at a game of picquet, 
played by two venerable dukes, covered with 
all the insignia of their rank ; and this was 
almost the only card-table I saw, at any of 
the reunions, or soirees, which 1 frequented, 
during my residence in France. 

The manner in which a French woman 
receives her female guests is extremely cour- 
teous and respectful; a little tinctured with 
formality, but. marked by every feature of 
politeness and of attention. The reception 
of the male guests is, generally speaking, 
extremely fascinating, and yet sufficiently 
dignified. She never rises from her seat : 
she receives their profound bow with a smile, 

a nod, a " bon soir,’^ or “ bon jour,’' or a 

* 

comment va-t-il^*^^T some little mark of 
distinction, a ta^l of the fan, a hand to kiss, 
or an expression of pleasant surprise at their 
unexpected appearance. All this however is 


The walls are usually draped with rich silk or satiti, fiistened 
and decorated with gold or silver ornaments. The co«t>re- 
pied, or counterpane of the bed, which stands in an alcove, 
is frequently of white satin, richly embroidered, and trimmed 
with Brussels lace. 
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air and look; it i& something, nothing:^' it 
is quite indescribable, as it is undelmable ; 
and it would be presumption to attempt it. 

De la Trimouille ! Who that knows any 
thing of the history of France, could for the 
first time be in company with the repre- 
sentative of that illustrious family, without 
feeling some quickening throbs of the heart ? 
All that is dignified in the history of the 
country is associated ivith the name. The 
most powerful among the proven<;al nobility, 
the La Trimouilles, governed the Charleses, 
opposed the Louis’s, and assisted to place 
the founder of the house of Bourbon on the 
throne of F ranee. T hey suffered ma rty rdom 
in its cause, on the revolutionary scaffold, 
and they now rally round the throne of the 
family, they have so long fought and died to 
support. The Trimouilles have, indeed, 
done more for the house dl Bourbon, than 
the house of Bourbon could do for the Tri- 
mouilles.?* 


♦ Many of the ifamiiies of the French nobility looked 
upon themselves as more ancient than the reigning dy- 
nasties even in the earlier ages. Qui wiis a fait comte 
asked Hu^h Capet haughtily of the Comte de Perigord. 

CeuXf qui vous ont fait ro?,” was the bold reply. 
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The Prince Louis, the only surviving^ re- 
presentative of his illustrious family, has all 
that distinction of person and air, which in- 
dicates birth and high-breeding ; and is one 
of three of the handsomest brothers that 
France ever saw united in one cause. 

The talents and acquirements of the prin- 
cesse de la Trimouille give her a very decided 
influence in the circle and party in which 
she moves; and I observed that literature 
and politics were the leading topics of conver- 
sation, in her elegant and refined reunions. ' 

The bal^pdrCf a most frequent style of en- 
tertainment during the winter season (which 


Charles VII. weary, of the rule of Georges .de la Tri- 
mc^uille, suffered him to be arrested and iixiprisoned by 
his enemy, the connetable de Lorraine. 

It was in reference to the conduct of Louis de la Tii- 
mouille, who took Louis XII. prisoner at the battle of 
St. Aubin, that that wise and excellent monarch observed^ 
after he ascended the throne ; Le Hoi de France ne 
nenge pas les querelles du Due d* Orleans. The Due de 
la Trimouille was one of the secret diiefs of the Hugonot 
party, whose demands became so exorbitant on the gra- 
titude of the king. The influence, spirit, and power of 
this femily appear indeed through every page of the hii^tory 
of France. The late Pdnee de la Trimouille, brother 
to the present prince, was guillotined in the early part of 
the revolution. 
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season, par parenthise^ is literally celebrated 
during the winter, and never put off till sum-’ 
mer or autumn), is a combination of youth, 
pleasure, and gaiety, exquisite dancing, to 
exquisite music, splendid dressing, and light 
collations Little quadrille parties, suddenly 
struck up to the harp and piano-forte, are 
not unusual in families, where there are 
many young people ; though infinitely less 
frequent, than such accidental breaks on the 
card-parties of small English circles. All the 
modes of society in Paris are simple, inex- 
pensive, rational, and refined ; but they are, 
generally speaking, less gay, less artificial ; 
and perhaps, at once, more fonnal, and 
more easy, than the usual arrangements of 
societj’^ in Great Britain. Its shades, indee 1, 
are infinite, and vary according to the rank, 
age, party, and means of the entertainers. 
Its variety, however, is not its least charm; 
and the characters of rank, talent, and cele- 
brity, both native and foreign, which are 
met with in its countless circles, must always 
render them curious, interesting, and at- 
tractive to the stranger ; who, without bias 
or prejudice, seeks in visiting a foreign land 
to compare its habits and manners with his 
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own ; and who is candid enough to grant to 
each nation its own peculiar merit, though 
still willing to cherish that natural and wise 
preference, leading to the gracious convic- 
tion, that 

The firsts best country e^oer is at homc.'*^ 
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